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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



The biblical book of Esther is a compelling story. It has long fascinated 
Jewish and Christian readers, as a book within the Writings of the 
Hebrew Bible and as the Scroll which is read during the yearly celebra- 
tion of Purim. The book's basic story line is simple but captivating. The 
plot first heightens suspense and then releases it with a dramatic reversal 
of a seemingly unavoidable disastrous fate. The elements of the story 
have been joined together well, and the book evidences the literary 
artistry of its composers. The book of Esther utilizes irony, pathos, 
suspense, humor, intrigue, and serendipity. It contains all of the elements 
of which good literature is made. Simply put, the Esther story makes a 
'good read'. 

A great deal of the enjoyment we get from the story depends upon its 
characters. The primary protagonists of the work are few — Esther, 
Mordecai, Ahasuerus, and Haman — and on the surface they appear 
simple and transparent. Yet they hold our interest. We are intrigued by 
the beautiful orphan who makes good in the king's court, the proud and 
stubborn Jew who refuses to lower himself, the good-hearted king who 
never seems quite in control, and the egotistical and evil manipulator. 
The characters of the book are artfully, yet subtly, crafted. They 
evidence a power and influence beyond their straightforward portrayal. 

However, the story of Esther with which we are most familiar, the 
book in the Hebrew Bible, is not the only version of the story. This 
work presents a textual situation unique in the Bible. The book of Esther 
exists in three ancient witnesses to the story, the Hebrew Masoretic text 
and two Greek texts, the B text (which is part of the Septuagint) and the 
A text. Significant differences exist among these three versions of the 
story. Most notable are the extended portions and the endings. Six 
extended passages in both of the Greek versions report elements of the 
plot which are not present in the Hebrew. These passages include a 
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dream experienced by Mordecai and its interpretation, long prayers 
from Esther and Mordecai, more detailed accounts of Esther's approach 
to the king, and verbatim copies of the royal edicts of Haman and 
Mordecai. The ending of the A text is shorter than the other two 
versions, with different actions assigned to Esther and Mordecai. In 
addition, there are numerous differences in details of plot, ordering and 
wording of the material, and overall length. 

The effect of these variations in the two Greek versions is to create 
stories which differ from the Hebrew version. Although many simi- 
larities remain with regard to plot, characterization, and literary devices, 
the variations must also be acknowledged and taken into account. One 
of the consequences arising from the variant versions of the story is a 
difference in the manner in which the story's main characters appear. 

The objective of this study is to consider the differences in charac- 
terization presented in the three texts. I will concentrate upon those 
differences that lie beneath the overarching, and sometimes more 
obvious, similarities in character among the versions. In so doing, I have 
chosen to concentrate upon the characterization of Esther in particular 
for two reasons. First, Esther is the character in the story who is 
changed most by the variant versions. Her differing approaches to the 
king and variant roles at the conclusion of the stories, as well as differing 
speeches, responses, actions, and appearances throughout the story, 
make her appear as quite a different type of person and queen. Second, 
Esther is a focal point for the action. Esther is the most engaging 
character, the one in whom readers most readily become interested, and 
she is portrayed in the greatest depth by all three of the versions. And 
she is the only character who really changes throughout the course of 
the story. Esther alone is not static, but grows and develops in response 
to the challenges posed to her. She is the book's main character, and the 
one who is to serve as an example for its readers. 

Past Scholarship 

The book of Esther has fostered curiosity, discussion, and even opposition 
within both Jewish and Christian religious communities throughout the 
centuries. From the time of disagreements about its canonical status, the 
book has proven controversial, engendering widely divergent interpreta- 
tions of its meaning, purpose, and worth for religious edification. And 
especially during the last two or three decades it has been the recipient 
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of a wealth of scholarly attention. Discussion has focused around ques- 
tions of the historical accuracy of the events and characters, genre, original 
purpose, layers of composition, theological meaning (or lack thereof), 
thematic elements, literary style, and connection to other biblical materials. 
Two areas within the breadth of recent scholarship on the book of 
Esther impact this present study: interpretation of the figure of Esther as 
she appears in the story, and assessment of the Greek materials and their 
connection to the Masoretic text. Yet there remain certain limitations of 
the work which has been done, areas left unexplored. In the following 
two sections, I will briefly discuss the contributions of recent scholarship 
to the interpretation of the book of Esther. 



The Figure of Esther 

When addressing the question of the portrayal of Esther in the book, 
some have seen her presented as only a 'flat' character, according to 
E.M. Forster's categories. 1 Esther has been perceived as lacking in 
depth and difficult for the reader to identify with by even as knowledge- 
able an interpreter of the book as Carey A. Moore. 2 Others have high- 
lighted how she, along with the other characters in the story, act as only 
a type and not as a unique individual. 3 The argument that the author of 
the book is primarily interested in plot and action, not characterization, is 
frequently provided as a reason for Esther's flatness and typological 
aspect. 4 

Certain interpreters of the book have noted a generally negative por- 
trayal of Esther. Lewis Bayles Paton, 5 and also Bernhard W. Anderson 

1. E.M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel and Related Writings (London: Edward 
Arnold, 1974), pp. 46-54. 

2. C.A. Moore, Esther (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1971), pp. liii-Iiv. Also 
note A. LaCoque, The Feminine Unconventional: Four Subversive Figures in 
Israel's Tradition (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), p. 49, who agrees with Moore 
about Esther's characterization as superficial. 

3. B.W. Anderson, 'Introduction and Exegesis to Esther', in G.A. Buttrick et al. 
(eds.), The Interpreter's Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954), III, p. 831; 
M. Gendler, 'The Restoration of Vashti', in E. Koltun (ed.), The Jewish Woman 
(New York: Schocken Press, 1976), p. 242. 

4. Moore, Esther, p. liii; Anderson, 'Esther', p. 831; R. Gordis, 'Studies in the 
Esther Narrative', JBL 95 (1976), p. 45. 

5. L.B. Paton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther 
(New York: Charles Scribners & Son, 1908), p. 96. 
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to a lesser extent, 1 find Esther to be lacking in virtues. In fact, these two 
determine that not only Esther but none of the characters of the story 
are admirable examples of moral or godly persons. The major propo- 
nents of an understanding of Esther as not a particularly positive figure 
include the aforementioned Moore, Solomon Zeitlin, Alice L. Laffey, 
Mary Gendler, and Esther Fuchs, in addition to Paton and Anderson. 
These scholars tend to interpret Esther as one who is weak, 2 immoral or 
unreligious, 3 selfish, 4 passively obedient, 5 manipulative, 6 and who only 
gets ahead by using her beauty and 'feminine charms'. 7 She also has 
been compared with other characters in the story who act in a more 
exemplary manner: Mordecai 8 and Vashti. 9 And some of those scholars 
working from a feminist perspective find in Esther a woman who acts in 
compliance with a patriarchal system, as a stereotypical woman and 
hence one who should not be emulated. 10 

Other scholars have viewed the figure of Esther more sympa- 
thetically. They have refuted both of these two schools of opinion, 



1. B.W. Anderson, 'The Place of Esther in the Christian Bible', JRelS 30 
(1950), pp. 38-39. 

2. S. Zeitlin, 'The Books of Esther and Judith: A Parallel', introduction to 
M.S. Enslin, The Book of Judith (Leiden: Brill, 1972), p. 15; E. Fuchs, 'Status and 
Role of Female Heroines in the Biblical Narrative', Mankind Quarterly 23 (1982), 
p. 153; M.A. Portney, 'Ahasuerus is the Villain', JBQ 18 (1990), pp. 188-89. 

3. Zeitlin, 'Esther and Judith', p. 13; Anderson, 'Place', p. 39; Fuchs, 'Female 
Heroines', p. 150. 

4. Anderson, 'Place*, p. 39; Fuchs, 'Female Heroines', pp. 153-54. 

5. C. A. Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah: The Additions (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1977), p. 220; Gendler, 'Restoration', p. 245; Fuchs, 'Female Heroines', 
pp. 153-55, 157; Portney, 'Ahasuerus', p. 188. 

6. Fuchs, 'Female Heroines', p. 155. 

7. Paton, Esther, p. 96; Anderson, 'Esther', p. 831; idem, 'Place', pp. 38-39; 
A.L. Laffey, An Introduction to the Old Testament: A Feminist Perspective 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), p, 216; Gendler. 'Restoration', p, 243: Fuchs. 
'Female Heroines', pp. 155-56, 157. Also, in a more complimentary sense, LaCoque, 
Feminine Unconventional, p. 72. 

8. Moore, Additions, p. 220; Gendler, 'Restoration', p. 246; Fuchs, 'Female 
Heroines', p. 154. In addition, note the views of M.V. Fox, Character and Ideology 
in the Book of Esther (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1991), pp. 185- 
91, 196. 

9. Laffey, Introduction, pp. 213-15; Gendler, 'Restoration', p. 246; Fuchs, 
'Female Heroines', p. 156. 

10. Laffey, Introduction, p. 216; Gendler, 'Restoration', p. 242. 
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demonstrating that the book presents Esther as a full-fledged character 
who retains the reader's attention and whose positive qualities outweigh 
her limitations. Almost a century ago, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Lucinda B. Chandler, in The Woman's Bible, saw in Esther a woman 
who possesses wisdom and courage and who acts in only a self- 
sacrificing and queenly manner. 1 Arthur C. Lichtenberger notes these 
qualities as well, but emphasizes that, despite initial hesitance, she gives 
her own life for the sake of her people. 2 Others have further highlighted 
particular admirable aspects of Esther's character: S. Talmon views 
Esther as embodying wisdom qualities as a courtier, surpassing even 
Mordecai; 3 John F. Craghan sees Esther as one who expresses liberation 
and liberates others; 4 and Bruce William Jones argues that the book 
proposes a positive evaluation of the status of women through humor 
and its portrayal of Esther's initiative, wisdom, and authority. 5 

Sidnie Ann White's recent essay has proven influential in the latest 
scholarship in Esther studies. Finding Esther to be the main character 
and true heroine of the story, she argues that Esther's character and 
actions must be assessed according to women's standards, not men's. In 
so doing, the traits which Esther displays are those necessary to live 
successfully in the diaspora setting, traits which Mordecai lacks. Thus, on 
the whole she acts as a positive model for the Jewish community. 6 Both 
Katheryn Pfisterer Darr and Michael V. Fox depend upon White's 
assessment. Darr argues further that Esther, as well as Vashti, deserves 



1. E.C. Stanton and L.B. Chandler, 'Comments on the Book of Esther', in The 
Women's Bible (New York: European Publishing Company, 1898; repr. Seattle: 
Coalition Task Force on Women and Religion, 1974), pp. 84-92 (page references are 
to reprint edition). 

2. A.C. Lichtenberger, 'Exposition to Esther', in G.A. Buttrick et al, (eds.), The 
Interpreter's Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954), HI, pp. 841-47. 

3. S. Talmon, '"Wisdom" in the Book of Esther', VT 13 (1963), pp. 437-53. 

4. J.F. Craghan, 'Esther: A Fully Liberated Woman', Bible Today 24 (1986), 
pp. 7-10. 

5. B.W. Jones, 'Two Misconceptions about the Book of Esther', CBQ 39 
(1977), pp. 172-77. 

6. S.A. White, 'Esther: A Feminine Model for Jewish Diaspora', in P.L. Day 
(ed.), Gender and Difference in Ancient Israel (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989), 
pp. 161-77. She reiterates many of these same ideas in her entry on Esther in the 
recent Women's Bible Commentary ('Esther: A Feminine Model for Jewish 
Diaspora', in C.A. Newsom and S.H. Ringe [eds.], The Women's Bible Commentary 
[London: SPCK and Louisville: Westminster Press /John Knox, 1992]), pp. 124-29. 
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the respect of feminist thinkers and serves as a model of appropriate 
behavior for women. 1 Fox takes much the same approach to Esther as 
does White, also disagreeing with those who see Esther as a negative 
character in the story. 2 He more fully develops an argument earlier 
mentioned by several other scholars, that Esther's character and the 
types of actions she performs change during the course of the story. 3 
Fox views Esther as at first displaying only passivity, a characteristic 
which turns into activity, and at last changes to authority. 4 

These most recent interpreters have made accurate assessments of the 
figure of Esther in general. 5 Esther's strength of character, her wisdom 
and resourcefulness, and her development to a position of importance 
within the Persian court system and for the Jewish people have been 
well observed and articulated. Still, there has been a lack of attention to 
the characterization of Esther as she is portrayed in the two other 
versions of the story. Those observations which have been made about 
her character and actions, though correct and beneficial, have been 
based solely upon the Masoretic version of her story. And White limits 
her textual base even further, to only the first eight chapters of the 
book. 6 Analysis of the figure of Esther in these other narratives has yet 
to be undertaken in any comprehensive or systematic fashion. 

We can note two primary limitations to this sole concern with the 
Masoretic Esther in past Esther studies. The first is the inadequacy of 
conclusions based upon the Masoretic text for the other two versions of 
the story. Much of what has been suggested about the figure of Esther 
does indeed apply to her portrayals in the two Greek versions. But 
many of those qualities noted do not apply equally well to the A and B 
texts. The assessments of Esther's character provided thus far, excellent 
though many have been, are inadequate to describe all three Esthers 
accurately and satisfactorily. And second, those aspects of character 

1 . K.P. Darr, Far More Precious than Jewels: Perspectives on Biblical Women 
(Louisville: Westminster Press/John Knox, 1991), pp. 188-93. 

2. Fox, Character, pp. 205-11. But in contrast with White's argument, Fox 
thinks that Mordecai, and not Esther, is the dominant figure of the book and the one 
meant to be emulated (pp. 185, 196). 

3. Jones, 'Misconceptions', p. 176; LaCoque, Feminine Unconventional, p. 67; 
Craghan, 'Esther', p. 8; Lichtenberger, 'Exposition', pp. 843-45. 

4. Fox, Character, pp. 196-205. 

5. Particular places during the story at which I disagree with specific arguments 
will be noted throughout the analysis of the following two chapters. 

6. White, 'Feminine Model', p. 164. 
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unique to the A and B texts which are not found in the M text have not 
been represented at all. These alternate presentations of Esther, which 
differ in significant ways, have not been part of the recent discussions on 
the figure of Esther. All in all, the distinctions between Esther as she can 
be understood in the story in general and Esther as she appears particu- 
larly in the Masoretic text have been obliterated, and the Greek 
presentations of her have been neglected. The goal of this present study 
on the characterization of Esther among all three of the primary 
versions of the story is to address this deficiency in Esther scholarship. It 
is my contention that the results from a closer look at the two Greek 
Esthers as well as the Masoretic Esther will prove fruitful to Esther 
studies in general. 

The Greek Versions and Their Relationships to the Masoretic Text 

The past decade has seen considerable activity within the field of Esther 
studies involving the Greek versions of the book, most notably in the 
three extensive treatments by David J.A. Clines (The Esther Scroll: The 
Story of the Story, 1984), Charles V. Dorothy {The Books of Esther: 
Structure, Genre, and Textual Integrity, 1989) and Michael V. Fox (The 
Redaction of the Books of Esther, 1991). It was Charles C. Torrey's 
work in 1944 which initiated this modern interest in the two Greek 
versions of the story. He deduced a longer Semitic (Aramaic) original, 
which differed from the present Masoretic text, underlying the two 
Greek versions. Torrey argued that the bulk of the original beneath the 
A text was earlier, but dependent upon the Septuagint, the B text, for its 
first chapter and ending (8.17 on). 1 Though Elias J. Bickerman later 
argued for only one translation of the book into Greek, and the other 
witnesses (the A text, Josephus, Old Latin) being only later revisions of 
it, 2 subsequent scholarship has demonstrated his view to be in error. 
Moore postulated, in contrast to Lagarde's opinion, that the A text is 
not Lucianic in character and reflects a Hebrew original very different at 
points from the Masoretic text. 3 He further argued that some of the 

1. C.C. Torrey, 'The Older Book of Esther', Harvard Theological Review 37 
(1944), pp. 9, 15-16. 

2. E.J. Bickerman, 'Notes on the Greek Book of Esther*, PAAJR 20 (1950), 
pp. 108-13. 

3. C.A. Moore, 'A Greek Witness to a Different Hebrew Text of Esther' , ZAW 
79 (1967), pp. 352-58. 
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more extensive material in the Greek versions but not in the Masoretic 
text are translations from Semitic originals (Additions A, C, D, F) and 
others are of original Greek composition (Additions B and E). 1 The 
work of both Herbert J. Cook and R.A. Martin have reinforced Moore's 
conclusions by differing means, the former adding further evidence of 
the A text's textual distance from the Masoretic text 2 and the latter 
providing a statistical study of the syntax of the Additions in the Greek 
versions. 3 

Clines and Fox have advanced the discussion on the relationships of 
the versions of the book in significant ways. Clines concentrates upon 
the redactional history and literary shape of the story. Analyzing the 
Masoretic text, he argues that its ending includes two later secondary 
additions to an earlier story (9.1-19; 9.20-10.3). He provides further 
argumentation, usually based upon literary criteria, for the A text as a 
translation of a story differing from the Masoretic text. Clines considers 
the differences among the versions of the story beneath these texts and 
hypothesizes five stages of the Esther story which modified the story as 
a whole. 4 Fox likewise performs a redactional study and concentrates 
upon the A text and the Masoretic text. He writes in essential agreement 
with Clines 's outline of the formulation of the Esther story, though he 
differs on minor particulars. Fox's focus is to determine the purpose and 
goals of those who worked earlier versions of the story into what we now 
have in the A and Masoretic texts, and his method is to analyze specific 
passages, often by means of statistics and charts. 5 The contributions of 



1. Moore, 'Greek Witness', pp. 382-93; Additions, p. 155. 

2. H.J. Cook, 'The A Text of the Greek Versions of the Book of Esther', ZAW 
81 (1969), pp. 371-76. 

3. R.A. Martin, 'Syntax Criticism of the LXX Additions to the Book of Esther', 
JBL 94 (1975), pp. 65-72. 

4. D.J.A. Clines, The Esther Scroll: The Story of the Story (Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1984). Note the helpful chart on p. 140. Clines also provides a translation of 
the A text. 

5. M.V. Fox, The Redaction of the Books of Esther (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1990). Chapters I— III are the most pertinent to the questions of the formation of the 
Esther story. In the latter part of the monograph (chs. IV- V) he takes up issues that 
have more far-ranging implications, using his method for the books of Esther as a 
model for redaction criticism as a whole. See also his more recent article ('The 
Redaction of the Greek Alpha-Text of Esther', in M. Fishbane and E. Tov [eds.], 
Sha'arei Talmon: Studies in the Bible, Qumran, and the Ancient Near East 
Presented to Shemaryahu Talmon [Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1992], pp. 207- 
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Lawrence M. Wills and Charles V. Dorothy, while their goals are 
likewise to determine the origins and redaction of the versions of the 
Esther story, vary in method. Wills' s focus is source critical, using the A 
text to try to isolate the bottommost layer of the story, which he sees as 
an example of a wisdom court legend. 1 Dorothy applies form critical 
methods to the versions, using conclusions from structural, redactional, 
and canonical analysis. He concludes that under all three present texts lie 
versions of a rescue novella which have been formed into feast 
etiologies, and that the structure of the A text and the Septuagint differ 
significantly and are the work of two different religious communities. 

What becomes apparent from this brief outline of the most significant 
recent scholarship is that study of the Greek versions and their relation- 
ships with the Masoretic text has been primarily redactional, source 
critical, or text critical in focus. The overriding concern has been with 
the origins and textual history of the story, the only (partial) exception 
being Dorothy's structure analysis of the final forms of the A text and 
the Septuagint. While the new insights gained from these recent 
excellent studies, particularly those of Clines and Fox, are indeed 
important for our understanding of the three versions, the almost sole 
focus upon redactional history has left many other areas yet unexplored. 
The unique portrayals of the characters by the three versions is one of 
these areas. When characterization has been considered, it has been done 
so only sporadically, only at earlier levels of the story, and only within 
the context of redactional questions as the primary objective. 2 Even 
though it has been well noted how different the three primary versions 
are, and it has been well argued that they evolved from different origins 

20), in which Fox presents many of the same ideas of his longer redactional study. 

1. L.M. Wills, The Jew in the Court of the Foreign King: Ancient Jewish Court 
Legends (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), pp. 153-91. 

2. Fox, in his monograph on the character and ideology represented by the 
Masoretic text (Character), very briefly addresses differences in Esther in the Proto- 
A level (pp. 261-62, 264-65) and the LXX (pp. 271-72), and, also briefly, the changes 
made by the redactor of the MT within his redaction study (Redaction, pp. 122-23). 
His assessment is far from comprehensive in scope. And Esther appears quite 
different in what can be determined as the Proto-A level from the final A text, with its 
additional material and changed ending. White also, in her otherwise excellent 
analysis, does not deal with the final form of the Masoretic text, but only the first eight 
chapters. Her study is similarly limited to an earlier level of the text ('Feminine 
Model', p. 164). As will become apparent, Esther's action of writing a letter at the 
conclusions of the story significantly affects her overall appearance. 
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and through different formative processes incorporating different ideo- 
logies and objectives, any resulting differences in how they present their 
characters has not been adequately addressed. This present study will 
look closely at the textual variations among the versions of the Esther 
story, but with literary objectives rather than redactional. 

Recent scholarship of the Greek versions affects the present analysis in 
two ways. First, I accept the basic consensus on the formation of the 
three texts. 1 It has been thoroughly and persuasively demonstrated that 
the bulk of the A text arose from an alternate stratum of the early 
Esther story which differed from the Masoretic text, that the Septuagint 
(B text) reflects the translation of a Hebrew version much like the 
Masoretic text except for six extended additions, and that the A text is 
dependent upon the same source as the B text for these six passages. 
Though smaller differences exist among the various appraisals, it will not 
be necessary to resolve these individual points decisively for the assess- 
ment of character portrayal, the objective of the present study. Secondly, 
I agree with Dorothy that there is a need to study variant forms of a text 
holistically as well as text critically. 2 With regard to the versions of the 
Esther story, scholarship needs to consider the integrity of each textual 
tradition. We must look at what the ancient redaction processes 
produced, their final documents, as well as the bits and pieces of the 
story which were integrated at various points during these processes. 
Respect must be given to the reasons each of the three versions was 
formed into what we now have. Hence, the final form of the versions of 
the Esther story will be the primary focus of conclusions about the 
portrayal of Esther. 



1 . Tov is the only recent scholar who dissents from this hypothesis. He suggests 
instead that the A text is a translation based on the LXX but corrected towards a 
Semitic text different from the Masoretic text (E. Tov, 'The "Lucianic" Text of the 
Canonical and Apocryphal Sections of Esther: A Rewritten Biblical Book', Textus 10 
(1982), pp. 1-25). Clines, though, notes that Tov's argument of the A text's 
dependence upon the LXX relies on verses secondary to the A text (Story, pp. 75, 85- 
92). Fox also convincingly refutes Tov's claim (Redaction, pp. 14-17), particularly in 
questioning the motive for changing the LXX. 

2. C.V. Dorothy, "The Books of Esther: Structure, Genre, and Textual Integrity' 
(PhD dissertation, Claremont Graduate School, 1989), pp. 7-10, 450-55. 
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Characterization as a Literary Quality 1 

Characters in literature are an element of the text of the story. They do 
not exist autonomously as independent constructs, but are linked with 
the other elements in any given work of literature. As part of the surface 
structure, characters are intimately interlocked with a story's other 
elements, especially its plot and its other characters. They function 
through action and are revealed through the progression of the events of 
the plot. As Henry James recognized in his now-famous essay, charac- 
ters and actions are interdependent for each other's existence. 2 That is, 
we know the characters of a story primarily as we see them act. And 
secondly, we know them through their connections with the other 
characters. All the characters in a literary work, and all the actions they 
undergo with each other, serve to illuminate one another. Hence, any 
individual character is a part of the impression and meaning of the work 
as a whole. 

There are, admittedly, certain limitations to these human figures in 
literature. Characters exist in a limited context, that of the story, and 
function only within that context. And as an element of the structure of 
a text, they do not even exist of themselves but only as a reader 
understands and retrieves them. We are given only a selected amount of 
information about characters, and this information is highly organized. 



1 . Included in this section is only the bare minimum of what can be said about 
character in literature. For more detailed considerations of the theory and techniques 
of characterization, consult the thorough discussions in S. Chatman, Story and 
Discourse: Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film {Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1978), pp. 96-145; B. Hochman, Character in Literature (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1985); W.J. Harvey, Character and the Novel (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1965), pp. 1 1-99 and passim; Forster, Aspects, pp. 30-57; R. Scholes and 
R. Kellogg, The Nature of Narrative (London: Oxford University Press, 1966), 
pp. 160-206; and J. Phelan, Reading People, Reading Plots: Character, Progression, 
and the Interpretation of Narrative (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 
pp. 1-26 and passim. Their insights have been instrumental in helping to formulate 
the following suggestions about character. 

2. 'What is character but the determination of incident? What is incident but the 
illustration of character?... It is an incident for a woman to stand up with her hand 
resting on a table and look out at you in a certain way; or if it be not an incident I 
think it will be hard to say what it is. At the same time it is an expression of 
character'. H. James, "The Art of Fiction', in M. Roberts (ed.), The Art of Fiction and 
Other Essays (New York: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 13. 
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And unlike real people, we cannot think to influence or change them in 
any way. 

Yet characters in some sense refuse to be limited to the written text. 
Even if we do not see in them the same freedom as does Baruch 
Hochman, in their being able to be actually removed from their texts, 1 
characters do indeed take on lives of their own. We can recognize 
individual characters because they look and act like real people. 
Characters somehow do function as more than words on a page or the 
actants of plot events. They experience conflict within the plot line and 
with other characters and undergo development through their conflict. 
Characters are not static. And they often invite our response to their 
stories, especially in biblical literature. 

As readers, we analyze characters in literature as if they were alive. 
Such is the mimetic aspect of literature in general, to reflect life back to 
us. We understand characters according to human experience, using the 
same process and criteria for apprehending a person in literature as we 
do for persons in real life. And, in a sense, we can know the characters 
in literature better than we can ever hope to know our fellow human 
beings. Though we know a character only in a certain context, we know 
that one completely in that context. We, as readers, are given all the 
information we need to understand that individual in that situation. Even 
though we can gather more data about real people, it is more difficult to 
synthesize this information and provide a coherent portrait. 2 

The means by which characters in literature are known is one in 
which the reader must participate. To do so, the reader does not merely 
read the text, but must interact with it — a 'reading out' of the story. In 
narrative, we are given certain data about a character. 3 However, this 
information is not complete (that is, telling everything about a character) 
but selective. Realizing character is a process of piecing the data 
together, filling in the gaps between the details with which we are 
provided. In essence, the reader needs to make sense of the actions of a 
story. And to do so, the reader looks for motivational, emotional, or 



1. Hochman, Character, pp. 49, 168-76, sad passim. 

2. Forster goes as far as to suggest that, for this reason, the ability to know 
characters perfectly, they are more satisfying to know than are real people (Aspects, 
p. 44). 

3. Unlike modern fiction, when interpreting the story of Esther in particular, we 
can assume a reliable narrator, and therefore trust the veracity of the information the 
narrator provides. 
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psychological reasons for the characters to act as they do. We register 
the data given and then begin to organize its fragments into recognizable 
and coherent patterns and traits, checking our preliminary conclusions 
against further information as the plot progresses. The reader must deter- 
mine such patterns for the characters themselves, relationships between 
the characters, and any other object with which they are associated in 
the story. It is in this fashion that the understanding of character in litera- 
ture is not static but progressive, a 'process of discovery'. 1 Narrative, 
and especially biblical narrative, does not comprehensively and exhaus- 
tively describe its characters from the beginning, but their personalities 
and motives emerge gradually throughout their appearances in the story 
and within the interaction between the text and its readers. 

Reading character is never done in a vacuum. How we view character 
in literature is dependent upon our own individual experience and our 
own situation in real life. Our understanding of any particular character 
is unavoidably influenced by our personal understanding of what people 
are like and how they act, and also by how we understand ourselves. We 
validate the patterns of details in literature that are proposed by the text, 
but we do so only by recognizing similar patterns in our own experience 
and in the world around us. And as in life, where two persons never see 
a third in precisely the same way, opinions about particular characters 
also vary. Like the interpretation of the actions and motives of the per- 
sons we see in our own world, interpreting character in literature is 
ultimately a process containing a subjective element. 

Particularly useful for this present study is Chatman's conceptualiza- 
tion of character as a 'paradigm of traits'. In his view, characters are 
understood in their literary contexts by means of a set of traits which 
belong to the character. The paradigm is a constant construct formu- 
lating a character, extending throughout the narrative and not dependent 
upon the fluctuating moods and situations of the character. The trait in 
characterization is a 'relatively stable or abiding personal quality', and as 
readers we extrapolate a paradigm of such qualities from the cumulative 
data of the text. An actual descriptive adjective need not, and usually will 
not, occur in the text. But we must infer the trait to be able to under- 
stand the narrative, to account for a character acting as she does. Within 
such a paradigm, traits can overlap or may even conflict with another. 

1. In the terminology of M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative: 
Ideological Literature and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1985), p. 323. 
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Any given trait may unfold early or late in a story, or it may disappear 
and be replaced by another. 1 

Whereas the determination of character by means of a set of traits 
may prove limiting for the consideration of other types of literature, 2 
Chatman's theory is well suited for the consideration of different formu- 
lations of the same character. The character Esther, in general, can be 
seen to possess certain qualities, certain traits, in all three versions of her 
story, as well as traits unique to each version. It is within such categories, 
such traits, that a greater or lesser degree of the trait can be read in the 
different narratives. Thus a stable ground for comparison is provided 
within the general paradigm. 

Assessment of Character 

A variety of techniques is used to reveal character in literature. Simply 
expressed, reading character is a recognition of these techniques 
employed by a narrative and assessment of the overall portrait of an 
individual character that they provide. In biblical literature in general we 
tend to be told less about the characters directly by the narrative, their 
inward feelings and thoughts or their outward appearances, than in more 
modern types of narrative literature. Yet biblical characterization must 
not be deemed inferior for this reason, for it often displays recognizable 



1 . Chatman, Story and Discourse, pp. 1 16-34. Those characters which exhibit a 
paradigm of a variety of traits correspond to the 'round' classification. Chatman 
describes them as 'open constructs'. That is, their behavior is not predictable and they 
are capable of changing throughout the narrative and/or surprising the reader. They 
live beyond the text and influence how we live in the world, an attribute which is 
important for the portrayal of Esther and her continuing significance for faith 
communities, as will be discussed in the final chapter. 'We come to anticipate, indeed 
to demand, the possibilities of discovering new and unsuspected traits . . . The 
character may haunt us for days or years as we try to account for discrepencies or 
lacunae in terms of our changing and growing insight into ourselves and our fellow 
beings. The great round characters seem virtually inexhaustible objects for contem- 
plation. We may even remember them as presences with (or in) whom we have lived, 
rather than as separate objects' (pp. 132-33). 

2. For instance, in contemporary narrative literature or even nineteenth-century 
novels. Hochman, though finding Chatman's formulation illuminating in some 
aspects, goes beyond its dependence upon the verbal surface of the text (Character, 
pp. 34-38). Phelan, though not addressing Chatman's ideas directly, prefers to speak 
in terms of 'dimensions' and 'attributes' of characters (Reading People, p. 9). 
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artistry in the combination of techniques it uses and the significance it 
imparts to the information about its characters which it does provide. 

The following is a listing of the techniques which can be deemed use- 
ful for the assessment of character in the Esther story. 1 Some 
techniques, in general, provide information that is more significant or 
reliable for the overall characterization of Esther than others. I have 
therefore categorized them according to primary and secondary 
classifications. 2 Generally speaking, primary criteria involve details about 
the individual character herself, and secondary criteria provide informa- 
tion about the character's interaction with other characters or the con- 
trast between her and other characters. In addition, for the assessment of 
Esther among the versions, I have listed the criteria according to grada- 
tion of significance in each of these two categories, from greatest to least 
importance. 3 That is, the information ascertained from the techniques 
noted toward the top of this listing is, generally speaking, more determi- 
native for Esther's character than is information from the techniques 
described further down. 



1. I here present these techniques in only the most abbreviated manner. For 
fuller discussions, see especially A. Berlin, Poetics and Interpretation of Biblical 
Narrative (Sheffield: Almond Press, 1983), pp. 33-42; S. Bar-Efrat, Narrative Art in 
the Bible (Sheffield: Almond Press, 1989), pp. 48-92; and R. Alter, The Art of Biblical 
Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), pp. 1 14-30. 

2. In the primary category I include techniques which Bar-Efrat places in both 
his classifications of direct shaping (outward appearance and inner personality) and 
indirect shaping (speech and actions). 

3. At least for Esther's characterization, I consider the criteria of inward speech 
and the narrator's direct statements in reverse order of significance than does Alter, 
according to his scale of certainty of information {Art, pp. 1 16-17). I do this for two 
reasons which reflect the particularities of the Esther narratives and their portrayal of 
her. First, Esther's inward speech is relatively rare throughout the stories. When it 
does occur, it tends to illuminate her thoughts and feelings more than do the 
narrators' statements and descriptions. Second, Esther's mental activity is generally 
accurate in the information it conveys about her. Such is not the case for the inner 
speech of all the other characters; for instance, Haman's inner thoughts arguably do 
indeed exhibit self-delusion. Esther's inward thoughts occur primarily during her 
praying. Because of the nature of this situation — a person pouring out her heart 
before a God who she confesses to know everything — Esther's inner expressions are 
honest reflections of her feelings and are reliable for ascertaining information about 
her character. 
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Primary Means 

Inward Speech. Character and personality are determined by what a 
character thinks and says about herself. Interior expressions include the 
character's own thoughts and any interior monologue, but also what she 
expresses in prayers, dreams, and visions. Of course, care must be taken 
when using inward speech to elucidate character, for the possibility that 
a character is deluding himself always exists. 

Description. A character can be described either by other characters or 
by direct statements of the narrator. Information given by description is 
wide-ranging, including mental states, character traits, and outward 
appearances. When not the statement of the narrator, point of view must 
also be considered when using such data to determine its reliability for 
an accurate reflection of the character in question. Within this category 
is the naming of character, the way by which a character is named by 
the narrator or by other characters. Naming both describes a character 
directly and hints at the role of that character in the present scene and in 
actions to come. 1 

Direct Speech. All speech reflects the speaker to a certain degree. Often, 
in narrative, an individual's own words characterize him and show his 
personality. But the manner in which it is said is as determinative as 
what a character says. It is important to note the style of direct speech 
and to compare the information spoken with that provided by the 
narrator. How a character addresses other characters hints at the 
relationship between them. And even noting at what times a character 
decides to speak and when to keep silent reveals her personality. 

Actions. The actions an individual performs serve to shape their 
character. A character's inner nature and motives can be determined by 
observing outer behavior. Often a character's actions work in con- 
junction with direct speech. The gestures a character uses, reactions to 
information learned, and the repetition of certain behaviors can be 
illuminating. And as with speaking, the contrast between when a 
character chooses to act and the times of inaction determines character. 



1 . Sternberg has more intricately developed ideas regarding naming, in what he 
terms 'proleptic epithet' (Poetics, pp. 328-41). 
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Secondary Means 

Relationships with Other Characters. The ways in which a character 
relates to another or to a group of people aids in that one's portrayal. 
Though interaction between two or more characters lies in the realm 
between their characterizations, it also works to provide an impression 
of an individual character. 

Comparison with Other Characters. A narrative's comparison of one 
character with another, whether they actually interact with each other or 
not, makes the particular traits of each character stand out more clearly. 
Sometimes such comparisons are stated explicitly by the narrator, and 
sometimes they are suggested more implicitly. A character can show 
significant similarities and differences with another character in the story. 
In the case of biblical literature, a character may even be compared with 
another character in an entirely different biblical narrative. 

Contrast with Expectations. Often a character, by nature of being in a 
particular situation, is expected to be a certain type of person or to 
behave in accordance with an expected norm. Such expectations may be 
expressed by other characters or the narrator, or a character may simply 
act in a way different from how any average person would be expected 
to behave in such a situation. Points at which a character distinguishes 
himself from such expectations highlights those differences. 

As will become apparent through the following chapters, I do not find 
character analysis to be always straightforward nor based upon hard and 
fast rules and precise procedure. Reading character includes the mixing 
and weighing of the data provided by this spectrum of techniques. It 
often requires the use of the reader's best judgment and, at times, 
intuition. 



Selection of Episodes 

Certain events within the Esther story are more illuminating for an 
assessment of her character than others. The scenes in which she herself 
appears and the places at which she is mentioned are obviously most 
important. Therefore, those portions of the story will serve as the focus 
for the present study. When details not in these sections affect the figure 
of Esther, they will be included in the analysis at the appropriate points. 



Episode 1 


2.7-20 


2 


4.4-17 


3 


14.1-19 


4 


15.1-16 


5 


5.3-8 


6 


7.1-8 


7 


8.1-8 


8 


9.11-15 


9 


9.21-32 


Minor references 


2.22; 16 
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The episodes of the story which will be examined are as follows: 

Selection of new queen 
Conversation with Mordecai 
Prayer 

First approach to the king 
Invitation and first banquet 
Second banquet and revelation of Haman 
Second approach and petition 
Decision for retribution and results 
Letter 
2.22; 16.3; 9.24-25; 11.10; 10.6 

Analysis of the varying character of Esther will be of two types, 
which might be thought of as horizontal and vertical. First, in discussions 
of each individual episode, comparison will be made among the versions 
from that material (Chapter 2). This comparison will be an across the 
board look at how Esther is portrayed in that particular scene. However, 
any conclusions will remain only provisional. Second, the characteriza- 
tion of Esther will be considered in each of the three versions 
throughout the whole of the story (Chapter 3). These overall conclusions 
will be dependent upon the results of the first level of analysis. 

Attention to Textual Details 

Assessment of differences in Esther's characterization among the 
versions requires a detailed examination of the texts of the story. That 
two of the versions are in Greek and the other one in Hebrew compli- 
cates the process. Additionally, at certain places throughout the story 
two or all three are quite different, and at other places they are remark- 
ably similar in details. For these reasons, it is only at the textual level that 
the differences among the versions can be properly noted and the data 
important for the characterization of Esther be deduced. Thus the 
method for this study will involve a consideration of the similarities and 
differences among the Greek and Hebrew texts. Larger conclusions will 
be drawn upon what can be seen on the textual level. 

Nomenclature 

No consistent system of nomenclature has been used in Esther studies to 
refer to the three primary versions. The Hebrew version alone has 
remained consistent, as the Masoretic text (MT). The more well-known 
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of the Greek versions, the textual tradition represented by Codex 
Vaticanus, has most often been referred to as the Septuagint (LXX or 
LXX 8 ), 1 but also as the B text (EaOnp P) 2 or as 6. 3 However, the facts 
that there is another significant textual tradition of the book which is 
also Greek and that both the Larger Cambridge 4 and the Gottingen 
editions of the Septuagint include both of these traditions renders it con- 
fusing and inaccurate to use the expression 'Septuagint' to refer to only 
one of the textual traditions. The other Greek tradition, represented by 
five minuscules, 5 has been variously called the Lucianic text, in erro- 
neous connection with the Lucian text type (L), 6 or the Alpha text 
(Eo0r|p a) or A-Text (AT). 7 For the sake of simplification of termino- 
logy and to aid in a comparison of these three texts on an equal footing, 
this study will employ the following nomenclature for these texts: 'M 
text' will refer to the Hebrew Masoretic text, 'B text' will refer to the 
dominant Greek text (according to the textual tradition of Vaticanus), 
and 'A text' will refer to the shorter Greek textual tradition. 

The terminology used to refer to the portions of the Greek texts not 
reflected in our current Masoretic text has been somewhat more 
consistent. These six extended passages have typically been spoken of as 
'Additions' and provided with the letters A through F. The NRSV 
translation broke with this modern tradition in its presentation of Greek 
Esther, using instead the numbers for the chapters which reflect Jerome's 
placement of this material at the conclusion of his Latin translation of the 
book. (The Cambridge edition also notes the chapter numbers, in 
parentheses, in addition to the letters.) The correspondences are as 



1 . In most of the recent redactional and textual studies. 

2. By Lagarde's edition of the LXX (P. de Lagarde, Liborum Veteris Testamenti 
Canonicorum Prior Graece [Gottingen: Arnold Hoyer, 1883]); hereafter referred to 
as 'Lagarde's edition'. 

3. By the G6ttingen edition of the LXX (R. Hanhart [ed.], Septuaginta, VIII.3 
[GSttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983]; hereafter referred to as 'Gdttingen 
edition') and Dorothy, 'Books'. 

4. A.E. Brooke, N. McLean, and H. Thackeray (eds.), The Old Testament in 
Greek, III (London: Cambridge University Press, 1940); hereafter referred to as 
'Cambridge edition'. 

5. As categorized by Robert Hanhart, in his introduction to the Gottingen edition 
of the LXX (pp. 15-16, 91; also cf. pp. 87-95). 

6. By the Gdttingen edition of the LXX and Dorothy, 'Books' . 

7. By the Cambridge edition of the LXX, Lagarde's edition of the LXX, and in 
most of the recent textual and redactional studies. 
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follows: Addition A = 11.2-12.6; Addition B = 13.1-7; Addition C = 
13.8-14.19; Addition D = 15.1-16; Addition E= 16.1-24; AdditionF = 
10.4-13 and 11.1. These passages are integrated into each of the Greek 
texts, and they are not indicated as separable portions of the story nor as 
having any different textual origins than the portions reflected by the 
Masoretic tradition. Because a numbering system reflects their integral 
connection at the textual level better than a system based upon letters, 
this present study will designate this material by chapter numbers 1 1 
through 16. 



Chapter 2 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Explanation of Procedure 

Format 

In this chapter, each of the nine episodes will be analyzed according to 
its bearing upon the character of Esther. The sections dealing with each 
episode will first place that scene within its context in the story of Esther 
and summarize the general movement of the plot during that episode. 
Any major variations among the three versions in the events of the 
episode and any adjustments made in versification will be indicated as 
well. Then, each section will be composed of three parts: text, notes, and 
analysis. 

The 'Text' section will consist of the three texts presented in a side- 
by-side format, in the order of A text, B text, and M text from left to 
right. The texts used for the Greek versions will be those produced by 
Hanhart's Gottingen edition of the Septuagint. For this purpose, a 
critical edition is to be preferred to the Cambridge edition (which does 
also provide a version of the A text). The Hebrew text used will be the 
Leningradensis of BHS. 1 For each verse, the Greek and Hebrew texts 
will be provided first, then an English translation. These translations will 
be kept quite literal in order to discern more precisely the vocabularic 
differences among the texts. The details which are unique to each 
version will be underlined in the Greek and Hebrew texts. In so doing, 
difference will be determined not on exact grammatical agreement but 
on whether the sense of the information is essentially synonomous with 
regard to its effect upon the portrayal of Esther. The choice of what 
warrants underlining is not an exact procedure and often will reflect my 
best judgment in the matter. 



1 . K. Elliger and M. Rudolph (eds.), Biblia Hebraica Sluttgartensia {Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1977). 
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In the 'Notes' section, comments will be made on the variations in 
order to highlight the differences which can be seen among the three 
texts. The notes will proceed verse by verse. The discussion will focus 
only upon those differences in details which are relevant for the 
characterization of Esther. Any differences which do not affect her will 
not be addressed. Variant readings from other manuscript evidence will 
be brought into the discussion only when pertinent to Esther's 
characterization. 

The 'Analysis' section will include considerations of the overall effects 
which the differences throughout the whole episode have on the portrayal 
of Esther in each of the three texts. Not every difference in detail will 
necessarily prove significant at this point. These conclusions will remain 
preliminary to the composite portrait of Esther in each version. 

Versification 

The system for numbering verses in the book of Esther varies among 
the versions. For the sections of the book with which this study will deal, 
the chapter and verse numbers of the B and M texts correspond quite 
closely throughout the portions in which they have parallel material (that 
is, everything except Esther's prayer and her extended approach to the 
king). If one follows the chapter and verse numbers in parentheses in 
Gottingen's A text, it agrees with that of the B and M texts relatively 
closely throughout the greater part of the story, although it does not 
contain parallel material for every verse of the other two texts. Because 
the A text's conclusion to the narrative is significantly different, its 
versification there diverges from that of the B and M texts. At those 
places (Episodes 7 and 8), the system of the B and M texts will be taken 
as the standard. The versification of the A text will be adapted to the B 
and M texts as closely as possible for comparative purposes. Details on 
any changes in versification will be noted in the analyses of the episodes. 
As a general rule, where there is divergence in numbering, the text of 
the A text will be adjusted to the numbering system of the other two 
texts for the objectives of this study. All of these details will become 
clear as they are worked out in the following analyses. 

Episode I (2.7-20) 

It is in this section that the reader is first introduced to Esther. The 
sequence of the Esther story prior to this narrative includes Mordecai's 
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dream (in the A and B texts), Mordecai's report of the eunuchs' plot 
against the king (in the A text), the banquets given for the Persian 
people by the king and queen, Vashti's refusal to follow the king's desire 
and her consequent banishment, and the king's decree regarding the 
place of men within their households. The scene has been set for the rise 
of a new queen. Esther and her relationship to her relative Mordecai are 
named, and we are told of the procedure of gathering women to the 
capital city of Susa so that one might be selected. Esther is also gathered 
in, and she quickly wins the approval of the king's servant and receives 
special treatment at his hand. The process for preparation and selection 
is described, and Mordecai's concern for Esther throughout this time 
and her silence about her ethnic heritage are reported. Esther then goes 
in to the king for assessment. He selects her to be the new queen, she is 
crowned, and he holds a celebratory banquet. The scene concludes with 
the narrator's report that Mordecai is in a place of proximity to the king 
and that Esther's way of life in the Persian court has not changed from 
that of her upbringing. 

The A text is considerably shorter at this point and does not contain 
all the details of plot which are presented by the B and M texts. In 
particular, it does not exhibit narrative which corresponds to vv. 10-13, 
15-17, and 19-20 in the other two versions, and it is abbreviated in some 
of the remaining verses as well. The primary material not found in A 
includes the process of the preparation of the women, notation about 
Esther's concealing her ancestry, and Mordecai's actions throughout 
these events. 

Text 

Kod fjv eKTpEftov itiatSg Kai rjv mbtip itai<; tq ttdk kti .TDT7 TH JDK "m 7 

tf|v EoSnp BDyatipa ffazxrfl (h>Y<itnp tb" n-ram ati jk n*? p< -3 m 

aSeA*po5 %ox> itatpo? ainoS • A/iwaSap &8eX<pou nwn rras nwffl moo rniDi tjss 

Kai J)v i\ Jtaiq KaXf| t§ iumpck; oroioS, Kai ovo|xa Cj5 "to '3Tin nnp 1 ? 

e'iSei opoSpa Kai sipaia xfj autri Eaftrip' ev 5e i3> 
<Vel (xetaXXd^ai aitfj? tou; 

yovei? ejcaiScvaev <xutt)v 

eaut§ et? yvvaiica- Kai 

V to Kopdoiov KaAov T(p 

ei8ei. 
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And he was faithfully 
bringing up Esther, the 
daughter of the brother of his 
father. And the child was 
exceedingly beautiful to see 
and lovely to behold. 



And he had a foster child, 
the daughter of Aminadab 
his father's brother, and her 
name was Esther. When her 
parents passed away, he 
raised her up into a wife for 
himself. And the girl was 
beautiful to see. 



Koi eXfipBri to Kopdotov etc, Kai ore t|kovc8ti to tou 
tov oIkov tow PaoiXEtoc,- BacnXetoc, npoaTayua, 



Kai eiSe Bouvatoc, 6 
£uvoCyof 6 (puXdooaiv to 
Kopdmov, Kai fjpeaev 
at>T<5 vnip naaaj tdtq 
yxivaiKat;. 

And the girl was taken into 
the house of the king, and 
Bougaios, the eunuch who 
guarded, saw the girl. And 
she pleased him above all the 
women. 



ouvrix9n.aav Kopdaux 
noXXa eic, Eouaav xr\v 
xoAiv imb XEipa Tea, Kai 
tixftl Eoftnp itpoc, Tai t6v 
<pv>XaKa tSv yovaiK&v. 

And when the decree of the 
king was heard, many girls 
were gathered in Susa the 
city under the hand of Gai. 
Also Esther was led out to 
Gai, the guardian of the 
women. 



Kai eSpev EoOnp %dpiv rai 
eXeov KaTa TtpoooMtov 
awToti, Kat feraeuae 

eite8<OKEV imkp ra inza 
KOpdoia. Tac, aPpai; ai>Tf)c,. 
<bc, 8e eicrrixfl'l EoOnp itpoc, 
tov fiaaiXea, i jpEOEV avTip 
oyoSpa . 



And Esther found favor and 
mercy before him, and he 
hastened to take charge of her 
and gave, beyond the seven 
girls, her own servants. When 
Esther was taken in to the 
king, she pleased him very 
much. 



Kat Tjpeoev autqi to 
Kopdatov Kai eupev vdpiv 
evmittov atrtoS, Kai 
eoREixicv aiirn Savvat t6 
opiiYiia Kat tf|v uepiSa 
Kai Ta eiCTa Kopdaia to: 
OHioSeSevYUEVa at>Tfl ek 
fkroiXiKou Kai Eypfuram 
avrfj Kak&q Kai Taic, 
ocPpaic, avmic, ev tip 
Y«vatK<ovi. 

And the girl pleased him 
and found favor before him, 
and he hastened to give her 
ointments and her portion 
and seven girls chosen from 
the palace. And he treated 
her well, and her servants, 
in the harem. 



Kai ai>x iiteSetijev EcrOnp 
to yevoc, ainfic, ot>8e iny. 
natpida- a yap 
MapSoxaioc, EVETetXato 
autti jtt) dnaYYEtXat 



He supported Hadassah, or Esther, 
the daughter of his uncle, for she 
did not have father or mother. 
And the girl was beautiful in 
form and lovely in appearance. 
And when her father and her 
mother died, Mordecai took her as 
a daughter. 

rajsroi jrrji -f^arr-ai anona vn 

t^k .TT37 ptr^ mai nnw 

"■» ^an n-a-'TN titor np^m 'n 

C'Cn TDD 'It T 



And when the word of the king 
and his command were heard, and 
when many girls were gathered to 
Susa the fortress, to the hand of 
Hegei, also Esther was taken to 
the house of the king, to the hand 
of Hegei, the guardian of the 
women. 

rsb Ton sSm rria msst na-m 

nrft nmxnwn rrprwnR iron 

a'T-nrf? m-tcn nrann sao nm rft 

jjbS nwumo £B£i "/jar? rrao 

rtn tra 



And the girl was good in his 
eyes, and she bore favor before 
him. And he hastened to give to 
her ointments and her portions, 
and seven girls chosen out to 
give to her from the house of the 
king. And he changed her (place) 
and her girls to a good one in the 
house of women. 

nrn^vrnm nasrrm -wont rrrirx 1 ? 10 
T3m6 -kSk rrt>» ms •stb '3 
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And Esther had not 
indicated her people nor her 
country, for Mordecai had 
charged her not to report 
(them), 

Ka8' eK&aTnv 8e riuepav 
6 Map8oxaios jtEpie7iatei 

KCrtO TTTV OroM)V TT1V 

yuvatKeiav ixicsKon&v 
xi Ec6r|P ovfiBijaerai . 

Each day Mordecai walked 
around the courtyard of the 
women's area to oversee 
what would happen to 
Esther. 

otnoc, 5e rjv tcaipoc, 
KopoicioD eiaeXfleiv npoc, 
tov paoiXea, otav 
dvanXripffKjp urivac, 
6eKa8uo- oottoc, yap 
ctvaitXripoOvtot at Tpepai 
Tfif Bepaxeia*;. ufjvac, '&, 
aXeuponevai ev auupvivq) 
eXaitp Kat pfivat; e^ ev 
•toic, aptouaoiv sal ev toi? 
ouriypoaiv tSv 
YUvaiKrav, 

And the time for a girl to 
go in to the king was when 
twelve months was fulfilled. 
Thus the days of service are 
fulfilled; six months of 
anointing with oil of myrrh 
and six months with spices 
and ointments of women. 

Kal t6te etonopeuETCtt 
itpic, tov ftamXeot' rai <f> 
eav etRTi, rcapaSmaei 
auTT|v a\)vetoepxeo8ai 
auwi) duo tou 
YDvaiicSvoi; etoc, tSv 
PaaiXeirav. 



Esther had not reported her 
people or her ancestry, for 
Mordecai had put charge upon her 
not to report (them). 

•Er? -prra "3TB on nv-^ini 1 1 
nfarm ranh rsfarrrrn nsn 
ra ntur m -itok 



And day by day Mordecai walked 
about in front of the court of the 
house of women, to know the 
welfare of Esther and what was 
being done to her. 



■*jk teab rrum mm nn snrro 

nis rb nrn fpo pmantt f^an 

vka- ]3 '3 cnn -*w n-xi trdsi 

-ran ]dd'3 n-o'nn ntSfl ,vrprn "0- 

•prnrni nroten trcS-in ntrai 

crctei 



12 



And the turn came, girl by girl, to 
enter in to the king Ahasuerus, as 
the end of (her time) came under 
the regulation of the women; 
twelve months that thus fulfill the 
days of their cleansing, six 
months with oil of myrrh and six 
months with perfumes and 
ointments of women. 

-^o n» ^wrtK n«a n-aan rrai 13 
iran nas tech rr? $£ torti -m 
•pan mm e-c;n 
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And then she goes in to the And at that (time) when the girl 
king. And whatever she went in to the king, everything 



might signify, he will give 
to her to enter with it from 
the women's area to the 
palace. 



which she requested is given to 
her, to enter in with her from the 
house of the women to the house 
of the king. 



teat otav fyeveio kanipa, 
eior \Eio, Kai to itptoV 
axEXve-to. 



And when evening came, she 
was led in, and in the 
morning she was dismissed. 



fot'AiK Eiomopeuetai, kcu 
itpoc nfiipav anotpe^ei 
etc, tbv yuvaiKfivot tov 
Seutepov, ou Tat 6 
etivovixoc, tov PamXetoc, 6 
pvitaxf; ToSy yvvaiK&v . 
kcu ot>KETi ExaitopEuaEtat 
npoc, tov PaoiXEa, E&v uf| 
KXyffi ovoucm. 

In the afternoon she goes in, 
and in the day she departs 
to the second women's area, 
where Gai the eunuch of the 
king, the guardian of the 
women, is. And she does 
not go in to the king unless 
she is called by name. 

ev 8e tfi avanXtipouo-Bcu 
•tov xpovov Ec9n.p TTJC, 
9yyctTp6<; AuivaSaf} 
a8eX*po5 itatpoc, 
Map5oj;oetov> EtoeXftr|£tv 
rcpoc, tov PnaiXea. ov>8ev 
BMlHS£v&N b/EXEJXaxo 
6 E\>voyx 0{ » ° <pt>ka^ taw 
YDvatKSv • rjv yap EaOrtp 
eiptCTKOuca xapw Jtapa 
ndvtiov xfiv (SXenovtcov 
out^v. 

When the time was fulfilled 
for Esther, the daughter of 
Aminadab the brother of the 
father of Mordecai, to go in 
to the king, she did not 
reject those things the 
eunuch, the guardian of the 
women, had commanded. 
For Esther was finding 
favor with all who saw her. 



aac' K'n npaa n<a ten aiua 14 

«Bi)D T-frt *:cS cssi rrr 1 ?!* 

Rnn-R'p n-as'p-Bn -ins -pen one 

,73 fsrrntt "3 T> arrets ng 

nda ntop;i lisn 



In the evening she went in, and in 
the morning she returned to the 
second house of women, to the 
hand of Shaashgaz, the eunuch of 
the king, the guardian of the 
concubines. She would not go in 
again to the king unless the king 
was pleased with her and she is 
called by name. 

-n 'rrrama inotnn jrsrro 15 

-*f«rr»« cm <3 -eh ricjpa vh> -fan 

ntfin tod ■fran-mo ti tow 

-■» Tsa )rt rwtn ino« 'rim 

rrm 



When the turn drew near for 
Esther, the daughter of Abihail 
the uncle of Mordecai, who took 
(her) for himself as a daughter, to 
go in to the king, she did not 
seek any article except that which 
Hegei the eunuch of the king, the 
guardian of the women, said. And 
Esther was bearing favor in the 
eyes of all who saw her. 
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Kai eiorjMev Ecr9r|p npoc, 
'Apta^ep^Tiv t6v pamXia 
Tip ScoSeKaxtp |tr|v{, 05 
eotiv A8ap, tcj> ePS6ja.tp 
etei Tfjc, PaatXetac, 



tfmSrw "fasT 1 ?* -ton np^ni 16 
-Rin 'Tosn Sins mpba rraiw 
vtefxfr satfnffla ma Sin 



(be 8e yare^gvOavev 6 
paaiXsuc, rcaaac, ta? 
napflevoD?, epavn 
EKitpaveaTcen] EoOiqp, koI 
eSpE xdpiv rat eXeov 
Kara rcp6o«mov auTOti, 
Kal eite9tiKE to 8tdSr)ua 
xfji; PaovXeiaq eni tttv 
K£<f>aA.T|V a\>Tr]c,. 

When the king had carefully 
considered all the virgins, 
Esther appeared magnificent, 
and she found favor and 
mercy before him. And he 
placed the diadem of royal 
power upon her head. 

Kai ijyaysv 6 pNxmXeuc, 
t6v yauov rrJ5 EoOrtp 
enKpavax; Kai Enoino'EV 
a^eceic, jtaaaiq Taic. 
Xcopatc.. 



And the king celebrated the 
marriage of Esther in 
splendor, and he gave 
remission to all regions. 



And Esther went in to 
Artaxerxes the king in the 
twelfth month, which is 
Adar, in the seventh year of 
his reign. 

Kal r jpgffcJn 6 pamXeuc, 
Eo&np, Kai eupev xdpw 
jtapa jtdoa^ tgec, 
stapBevouc,, Kai ebeBtikev 
a«Tti to 8id8r|ua to 



And the king chose Esther, 
and she found favor above 
all the virgins. And he 
placed the woman's diadem 
upon her. 



And Esther was taken to the king 
Ahasuerus, to the royal palace, in 
the tenth month, which is the 
month of Tebeth, in the seventh 
year of his reign. 

fltfjT-tao -irwr» -psn srm 17 
rfarvarrtsa vxh toni rrrHfeni 

•ixfi nnn 



And the king loved Esther more 
than all the women, and she bore 
favor and kindness before him, 
more than all the virgins. And he 
placed the diadem of royal power 
upon her head and he made her 
reign instead of Vashti. 



Kai enovnaev 6 [JamXEuc, 
kotov naciv Tofc fiXoiq 
auroC Kai rati; 
Svvd^eaiv enl j\p£pat; 
knxa Kai vytexsev tow; 
yduovic, EoBrip Kai acpEmv 
EJtovnaEv roi^ \mo xrjv 
paciA-Eiav auTou. 

And the king gave a 
banquet for all his friends, 
and it lasted for seven days. 
And he raised up the 
marriage festivities of 
Esther, and he gave 
remission to those under his 
kingdom. 

6 8e MapSoxatoq 

£0£pdlC£V£V EV TTJ ai))^ . 



Tg-W? !zDi wro ■fast bm 18 
•xi T3 mba ;m hob rtaneb 



And the king gave a large 
banquet for all his princes and 
officials; the banquet of Esther. 
And he granted (a time of) rest to 
the provinces, and he gave gifts 
with royal hand. 



xf '31-101 rrx nfara rx>iut 19 
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Then Mordecai was serving Now when the virgins were 
in the courtyard. gathered together a second time, 

Mordecai was sitting by the gate 

of the king. 



r| 5e Ecftip oi)% ujriSeiijev 
tt|v itaxpt8a outii?- 
oiS-Ecoc, yap evetetXato 
oro-tri Map8o%ouoc,, 
(pofieioOai toy feov icai 
izowiv ra npoamyncna 
avtov . icaOcbc, f|v fiei' 
avrov ■ mi EaBnp oi 
fiEt^XXaSiev xr\v ay<oyr)v 
aurifc . 

But Esther did not indicate 
her country, for thus had 
Mordecai charged her, 
fearing God and doing bis 
commands, just as when she 
was with him. And Esther 
did not change her 
discipline. 



aagTix; arrt»e irso "ires* p« 2 ° 
■rawTW '3Yia rr*7H ms -mo 
nirn tBks hbs ipdr 'jnn 



Esther had not reported her 
ancestry or her people, just as 
Mordecai had put charge upon 
her. And the word of Mordecai 
Esther did, just as when she was 
in her upbringing by him. 



Notes 

Verse 7. With regard to the descriptive nomenclature used to introduce 

Esther, B uses two terms: nalq and Kopdoiov. The former is used in 

what could be a more technical sense, within the expression jcou<; 

Qpenvfi ('foster child'). M employs mia, 'girl', which can be considered 

a parallel to B's Kopamov. In A is found only the gender-neutral 7touc;, 

'child'. 

Only in B is the name of Esther's father given (AuivaSocp). A notes 
nothing about the deaths of her parents, but M mentions this fact twice. 

Esther is introduced by her Hebrew name, Hadassah (nenn), only in M. 

B includes the odd detail that Esther was to become Mordecai' s wife 
('he raised her into a wife for himself, ercoctSEuaev avrnv eaOTcp eiq 
yuvalKa). Many commentators have noted the incongruity of a 
betrothed relationship between Esther and Mordecai within the events of 
the story (Paton, Esther, p. 171; Moore, Additions, pp. 184, 186; Fox, 
Character, pp. 275-76). As has been variously suggested, it is likely that 
an error of some sort was made in the translation of the Greek at this 
point. 

A uses the adverb niaxmc, to refer to Esther's upbringing by Mordecai. 
However, the text remains ambiguous concerning the object of his 
faithfulness or loyalty (Persian legal regulation? Jewish religious 
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tradition? civic responsibility for orphaned children?). M alone suggests 
that Esther becomes like a daughter (rob) to Mordecai. 

Esther's beauty is accentuated in A through the term acp68pa, and in 
M it is noted that she posesses a beautiful figure ('beautiful in form', 
■wrnB"). B has only one, rather than two, descriptive phrases regarding 
her visual attractiveness. 

Verse 8. A includes no mention of either a king's command nor a 
kingdom- wide gathering of women to the capital city. 

B mentions that the women were taken to the city of Susa (eiq 
lowccv xfiv noXiv); M more specifically suggests the fortress or castle 
(rrra). In 8b, Esther herself is described in M as being taken to the 
palace ('the house of the king', ^"ran n*3); this detail is found in 8a of A 
(tov oikov %ox> pccmMcoq), but not at all in B. 

It is mentioned in A that the servant is pleased with Esther. He first 
'sees' her (el8e), a possible allusion to her physical appearance. It is only 
in A that Esther is found better than all other women ('above all the 
women', ujtep rcdooci; xac, yuvaiKaq), though it is unclear against 
which other women Esther is being judged or by what criteria her 
superiority is being assessed. A's notation of Esther's pleasing the 
servant (fipeaev) has parallels in v. 9 of B (fipeaev) and M ('she was 
good ... in his eyes', rrsn ... 30Ti), 

Verse 9. A notes that Esther finds mercy (eA,eov) as well as the favor 
(xdpiv) expressed by both it and B. M's statement, 'and the girl was 
good in his eyes' (vrsa rnMn aoTn), is not quite the same; even though 
the verb 30- is in the qal, this first phrase suggests that Esther has been 
judged good by the servant rather than attaining approval by her own 
more direct action, as suggested by r|peaev auttp (v. 8 in A, v. 9 in B) 
as well as the following phrases in B and M ('and she found favor before 
him', kcu elipev xdpiv evawciov ocutoij, vs"? ion Rtoni). 

In A, Esther already has seven woman servants, and the eunuch of 
the king gives her more ('beyond the seven girls', urcep td eiccd 
Kopdoia). It makes no mention of her being given ointments and 
portions as well. 

M suggests that the place, status, or opinion of Esther and the 
servants within the palace is changed ('and he changed her (place?) and 
her girls to a good (one)', ysb rmriflrrwi natch). B less specifically reads 
that Esther was well-treated ('he treated her well', expnaaTO ocutti 
Kalxbc,). 
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The latter part of v. 9 in A, relating Esther's being taken to the king, 
best corresponds to vv. 16-17 in B and M. It will be compared with 
them in the notes to those verses. 

Verse 10. Both B and M note Esther's concern with her people (to 
Yevo; autfjq, najrrw). B's use of trrv jcorpiSa suggests concern with a 
political country as well as the ethnic group; M's use of nm'TiD suggests 
instead her ancestral family or her progeny. 

Verse ll.laM, Mordecai is concerned to know whether Esther is doing 
well ('to know the welfare of Esther', -ve» mbtDTK run 1 ?), a detail not 
present in B. 

B's use of ouupTioeiai is a middle, and not active, form of 
ouuBaiv© ('to happen, to befall, to come to pass'); however, it does 
not intimate to the extent that M's use of the niphal imperfect (nfc»r, 'it 
will be done') does of Esther's experience in the women's quarters 
consisting of actions done upon her by others. 

Verse 12. M suggests that this year-long process is some sort of official 
decree or regulation which applies to these women ('the regulation of 
the women', D'toan m). The phrase 'girl by girl' (rrum mw) also lends to 
the idea of a more formal or ordered procedure. 

In B, the purpose of this process is stated to be one of service or 
attendance (xr\q Separceicxq); in M, it is one of cleansing or purification 
(p-pna — from pin, 'to scour, polish, rub'). 

Verse 14. In A and M, the woman goes in to the king late in the day, in 
the evening (eojcepa, ans), and returns early the next day, in the morning 
Otpon, Tpa). In B, the woman goes in during the afternoon (8eiXtic,), and 
returns at an unspecified time during the following day (fiuepav). She 
spends a longer time with the king. 

A suggests that the woman is more passively involved in her 
traveling, employing middle indicative forms of the verbs elcaya ('to 
lead in') and anoXxxa ('to dismiss'). 

M describes the second group of women over which the eunuch has 
control as concubines (mztfrBn). thus providing a more sexually based 
reference. 

Only M includes a double criteria for the woman returning to the 
king; she returns not only if he calls her by name, but also if he is 
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pleased with her or has taken delight in her ('unless the king [was] 
pleased with her', -psn na fsrmtn -s). 

Verse 15. M repeats (cf. v. 7) that Mordecai had raised Esther as a 
daughter ('he took [her] for himself as a daughter', cab ib~npV), in 
addition to stating her parentage, as also does B. 

B uses the more specific and forceful evexeiXorco ('he commanded') 
for the eunuch's action towards his recommendation to Esther. M uses 
the more general nn»* ('he said'), which does not necessarily convey the 
same sense of power, though its semantic range does include the 
possibility of being interpreted in a similar way. 

Verse 16. B expresses the movement of Esther to the king as being of 
her own accord and through her own power (eicuAGev, 'she went in'). 
The active voice is used. Both M and A use a passive voice instead: rp^n 
(niphal of npb, 'to be taken') and eiar[%Br\ (aorist passive of eiaexa>, 'to 
be taken in') (v. 9 in A). 

M notes that Esther is taken to the palace of the king (irrobD rra) as 
well as to the king himself. 

Verse 17. A notes that first Esther pleases the king immensely ('she 
pleased him very much', fipecev avxa 0068 pa) before he makes his 
choice (v. 9). 

The king is shown to have differing actions and attitudes in the 
consideration of the women and in the choice of Esther. In A, his action 
is a logical, calculated choice based on studious and thorough examination 
(KaTEH&vBavev, 'he carefully considered'). B notes simply that the 
king prefers Esther (fipdo0T|, 'he chose'), without stating the reason for 
his choice. In M, the king instead chooses Esther for emotional reasons 
(nrwi, 'and he loved'). 

M alone states that the king prefers Esther to all other women 
(n"oan"^3a), as well as to all the virgins. (This designation is not necessarily 
limited to only those girls [rmsi] who had just been gathered, as Paton 
has suggested [Esther, p. 184].) 

In A, Esther's splendid aspect and superiority is stressed (s(pdvT| 
ercupavecn:d"i:ri, 'she appeared magnificent'). 

Both A and M name Esther's new crown with specific reference to its 
royal quality ('the diadem of royal power', to 8id8r||xa xf\q ^aaikeiaq, 
rr\Dba~\m). B does not describe her crown with similar regal terminology 
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('the women's diadem*, xo SidSrma xo yuvocikeiov). 

Only in M is there reference to Esther's replacement of Vashti ('and 
he made her reign instead of Vashti', TBI run ro^O'i). 

Verse 19. M includes a plot detail of women being gathered for a second 
time ('and the virgins were gathered together a second [time]', pprra 
rntf nf?TQ), though nothing further is explained about this gathering nor 
its purpose in the text. Various possible explanations and textual 
emendations have been suggested by commentators to understand this 
somewhat puzzling verse (cf. Paton, Esther, pp. 186-88; Moore, Esther, 
pp. 29-30; Fox, Character, pp. 38, 276-77). 

Verse 20. According to M, Esther does not report the identity of her 
people (na$0 in addition to the familial or native ties she does not identify 
in both it and B (nm'Tin, rtotxpiSa). 

M specifically recalls Esther's being raised by M ('her upbringing by 
him', ins no*). B more vaguely suggests Esther's being with Mordecai 
('she was with him', f^v u£x' omxou). 

B includes significant and unique details at the end of this verse. It 
states that Esther is 'fearing God' (<poPeTa0ai xov 6eov) and 'doing his 
commands' (itoietv tot jcpoaxofyuaTa omxoti). And it also notes that 
Esther does not change her lifestyle ('and Esther did not change her 
discipline', iccci EaG-np oi> uexr|A,A,a£ev xf|v dy©Yr|v av>xii<;). 
However, the ambiguity in these phrases must be highlighted. It is not 
clear in the text whether Esther continues to do God's commands or 
Mordecai's commands. The third person masculine singular pronoun 
(a-utov) could legitimately refer to either. Similarly, it could also be 
understood that Esther retained her disciplined lifestyle from a time of 
being with God instead of with Mordecai (|iex' auxoft). And Esther's 
disciplined or instructed lifestyle (xr|v dycoynv auxfjt;) could refer to her 
continuing to follow either Jewish legal traditions or the responsibilities 
and instruction of Mordecai's household. 

Analysis 

A Text. Esther is initially introduced to the reader by her exceptional 
beauty as well as her relationship to Mordecai. These two attributes are 
the only details about her first provided by the narrative. However, the 
process by which Esther is selected queen is not a beauty contest nor an 
elaborate procedure. The process gives the impression of being conducted 
rather quickly, including no kingdom-wide gathering of prospective 
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female candidates nor prolonged preparation with cosmetic substances. 
Women, including Esther, are acceptable for the king as they are, and do 
not need any augmentation or improvements to their natural selves. 
Moreover, there is no mention that those women who have had their 
experience with the king are returned to a separate dwelling. An air of 
equality is suggested. 

Esther appears consistently to please people in this narrative. She 
meets with the pleasure of Bougaios immediately. His initial positive 
response is quite probably because of her beauty, which had just been 
mentioned. He sees her and is then reportedly pleased with her. The 
narrative states again that Esther wins his favor, and then twice that she 
also pleases Ahasuerus, to which he responds by choosing her. An 
identical phrase is used to express Esther's involvement first with 
Bougaios and then with the king. For each, she 'finds favor and mercy 
before him'. Such a repetition of her favored status is significant, in that 
this narrative is missing in vv. 7-9 many of the other details found in the 
other two versions. 

Esther is portrayed with dependent status. In the beginning of this 
episode, her youth is stressed. She is introduced to the reader as a child, 
and she, as a girl, is contrasted with the women to whom Bougaois pre- 
fers her. In general, in the first two verses of this episode, the narrative 
tends to refer to her primarily in terms of her childhood or girlhood 
rather than by proper name. The male protagonists also assert their 
authority over her. After she wins Bougaios's favor, his first response is 
to quickly take charge over her. She is also a recipient of mercy from 
both him and Ahasuerus. Such terminology suggests a situation of 
inferiority, that of a person from a higher class bestowing compassion or 
pity upon a person of a lower rank. And Esther is portrayed as passive 
in their hands, in being led by others in to and out from the king. 

Yet Esther exhibits a certain relative autonomy and freedom, even 
within her dependency. Throughout the selection process, she is not as 
much under the servants' daily watchful eyes and their recommenda- 
tions as in the other two versions. Nor is she observed by Mordecai 
while she is in the court, though this detail also contributes to the picture 
of her isolation from family during this time. 

In contrast to the other two texts, Esther's Jewishness is not 
important to this narrative, as there is no outright reference to it. 1 First 

1. Dorothy finds Esther's not concealing her nationality when in the Persian 
court to accentuate her Jewishness in the A text ('Books', p. 92). But, in contrast, the 
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of all, Esther's relationship to her family is left ambiguous. This narrative 
does not state that her parents had died. And because there is no 
mention throughout that she concealed her Jewish ancestry, we are left 
to surmise that Esther was recognized as a Jew by the Persians of the 
court. Thus her ethnicity must not have been viewed as a hindrance to 
her excelling in the court and attaining the throne. 

The reader is led to understand that Esther must be an outstanding 
person, superior to all others. She is first preferred by Bougaios not only 
over all the virgins but over all women in general. In making his choice, 
it is not explicitly stated that Ahasuerus bases his selection upon 
emotional affection, physical beauty, or whim, but upon what he 
discerns by careful consideration. And he also clearly finds her to be 
magnificent. As the only experience which he has had up to this point 
has been a night in bed, it is likely that it is Esther's sexual performance 
which causes him to view her as splendid above all others. It is also 
significant to note that the episode concludes with her being crowned 
and given royal power in this narrative. Unlike the other two narratives, 
this text does not conclude with a report of her obedience to Mordecai 
and/or God. The final view is of Esther in a position of royal splendor 
and authority, if not yet acting out that authority. 

B Text. This narrative finds it important to include Esther's relationship 
within her family and her people. She is first introduced in connection 
with her father's familial line. Her father's name, Aminadab, is provided 
at this point only in this version. But from the start, Esther's position in 
Mordecai' s household is likewise important. The narrative first names 
her as a foster child of Mordecai, though also being raised to become his 
wife. Thus, Esther's place within her patrilineal heritage is established 
from the start. Later in this episode she is portrayed as part of the 
Jewish nation as well as of her own people, and these two relationships 
comprise the pertinent information about her identity which she conceals 
from the Persian court. 

The description of the selection process in this narrative implies a 
choice based upon more than mere sexual ability. The time of day when 
each woman is to go in to meet the king is during (he afternoon, and she 
leaves his presence during the daytime of the following day. The woman 

opposite conclusion is more likely. The fact that this text does not choose to mention 
Esther's Jewish identity at all, not reporting that she either conceals it or reveals it, 
suggests that this aspect of Esther's character is not important to the A text. 
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spends a longer time with the king than just the night suggested by the 
other two narratives. Staying only overnight suggests that the primary 
manner by which the king becomes acquainted with each woman is 
through sleeping with her. In contrast, in this narrative the reader may 
expect that the activities of the king and each woman would not be 
limited to sexual activity. Their longer time together might be expected 
to include meals, conversation, perhaps an evening's entertainment or a 
tour of the palace, as well as a sexual encounter during the night. In this 
more leisurely procedure, Artaxerxes is given a chance to get to know 
the women among whom he adjudicates. However, in this narrative, it is 
also unclear for what reasons Artaxerxes actually chooses Esther. It 
states only that he chooses her, but not why. 

Esther is here obedient. This trait is first suggested when she takes the 
articles from Gai. The narrative states that he had commanded these 
things, and we are left to assume that he had actual command over 
other areas of Esther's life and actions as well. However, the most 
interesting aspect of her obedience is found in the narrative's statement 
at the conclusion of this episode. Esther's obedience to Mordecai's 
command is recounted, but also, in the same breath and with ambiguous 
terminology, her obedience to God's commands. Mordecai's authority 
over her is connected with God's authority. In one sense, it seems that 
the roles of God and Mordecai are combined for Esther; obedience to 
Mordecai is obedience to God. The Esther-Mordecai and Esther-God 
relationships are confused and thus fused. 

We also see more minor details regarding the characterization of 
Esther exhibited by this narrative. In her choice not to reject what Gai 
has charged her to take in with her to the king, she shows diplomacy as 
well as obedience. It is good court strategy not to refuse a courtier's 
suggestion. And when she enters in to Artaxerxes, she goes of her own 
accord and is not led by others. Esther is shown to be somewhat less 
passive at this point and more in charge of her own actions. 

M Text. Esther's familial ties and her status within her family and people 
are also significant aspects of her character in this narrative, as we see 
from the very first verse of the episode. Esther's Jewishness is integral 
to her identity, for the reader is introduced to her by her Hebrew name 
even before her Persian one. Immediately following this introduction, 
her status as an orphan is mentioned twice. We are then told of Esther's 
role within Mordecai's household, that of daughter. She has been 
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transferred from being the daughter of Mordecai's uncle to being 
Mordecai's own daughter. Familial relationship and position are further 
emphasized throughout the entire episode. When the narrative reports 
her turn to go in to Ahasuerus, it reiterates that she was taken by 
Mordecai as his own daughter, and for the first time the name of 
Esther's birth father is provided. We also find that Esther acts as a part 
of the Jewish people as a whole. When the narrative mentions Esther's 
concealing of her identity, at both times it indicates that she did not 
reveal both her people and her lineage. 1 Esther's family connections 
remain strong throughout the events of this episode. 

The first verse of the episode establishes her place as a member of 
Mordecai's household. However, this version highlights the transfer of 
households which Esther undergoes throughout the episode. In the very 
next verse we are specifically told that Esther is taken from Mordecai's 
household to the house of the king, the palace, as well as more generally 
to the capital city. And when Esther is taken in to Ahasuerus, it again 
indicates that she enters the royal house. Esther's rise to queenship thus 
also signifies a change in family household from that of Mordecai to that 
of Ahasuerus. However, at the end of this episode she is still strongly 
connected to Mordecai even within her new habitation. She follows 
Mordecai's commands in the same manner as she had when she was 
being raised by him as his daughter. But the reference to Mordecai's 
raising her and continuing in this relationship of parenting suggests that 
Esther still remains in a childlike position at this point in the story. 

In this version, the selection of a new queen includes the most explicit 
aspect of sexuality, though all the narratives include the sexual element. 
Each woman spends little time with Ahasuerus, only overnight. Thus 
sexual activity is probably the most important aspect of his impression of 
her. The woman then goes to the servant who is entrusted with the care 
of the concubines. After their night with the king, it appears that the 
women then hold the status of concubine, or sexual paramour, in the 
palace. Two requirements are also given for Ahasuerus to summon back 
a woman: if he calls her name, or if she has given the king pleasure. 
Pleasure of a sexual nature would be anticipated from such a situation. 

1. The accumulation of all of these details about Esther's family and people 
draws into question Moore's opinion that Esther's family ties are not important in 
this scene. He states that 'apart from establishing Esther as Mordecai's cousin, the 
author is not concerned with her genealogical lines; rather it is the lines of her face 
and figure (v. 7) that are most important' (Esther, p. 26). 
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We can assume that Esther's own experience with Ahasuerus was 
with the same sexual intent. However, this narrative also more directly 
states why he chooses her. Here his selection is based on emotion. 
Ahasuerus loves Esther, and then we find that he has been caused to 
feel a sort of devotion or kindness for her as well. But his choice of 
Esther for reason of affection suggests a lesser emphasis upon her own 
role in ascending to the throne. Esther appears somewhat more passive 
in attaining her favored status. 1 She first is described not as pleasing 
Hegei (which would hint at a certain degree of activity on her part) but 
as being deemed good by him. Only secondarily are we told that she 
actively attains his favor. Then Esther is assessed as superior by 
Ahasuerus primarily because of his emotional response to her, a 
response over which she would not have had much control. 

Finally, Esther's status and relationship with other women is more 
often expressed. First, Hegei shows concern for her position among the 
women in the palace. He changes things around in some manner, most 
likely her social status or position, so that all would go well for her. Then 
when the narrative reports Ahasuerus's selection of her, it states that he 
found her superior to two categories of women in the kingdom, all the 
virgins and all the women. And there is also a reference to Esther's 
relationship to Vashti. She is contrasted with the former queen when 
taking her place, a comparison which expresses a hope that Esther 
would turn out to be a different type of queen than was Vashti. Thus, 
this narrative determines that Esther's place in Persia is not only as its 
queen, but also as superior to all its women. 

Episode 2 (4.4-17) 

The portion of the story between Esther's coronation and this episode 
relates the actions of Mordecai, Haman, and the king. These events 
include Mordecai' s hearing of the eunuchs' plot against the king (in the 
B and M texts), Haman' s promotion, Mordecai 's refusal to bow down 
before Haman, Hainan's proposal to destroy the Jews and his casting of 
lots, the king's approval of the plan, Haman's writing and sending out 
an announcement of the edict as well as a verbatim copy of the decree 
(in the A and B texts), and the Jews' response of confusion and 

1 . Though Esther does exhibit a certain amount of passivity in this first episode, 
it is not quite to the degree of the pliancy and docility proposed by Fox (Character, 
pp. 37, 197-98). 
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mourning. Out of the people's grief, Mordecai then consults with the 
queen Esther. This episode relates their conversation. Esther hears of 
what Haman has done and is distressed. She sends clothes to Mordecai, 
but he will not remove his garments of lamentation. Speaking through 
servants who are sent back and forth with messages, Mordecai provides 
Esther with more complete information of what had happened and how 
the Jews outside the court are responding. He requests that she go to the 
king in an attempt to change the situation. She reminds him of the 
king's rule against coming to him without first being called, but 
Mordecai continues to urge her. Esther decides to attempt an approach, 
requesting all the Jews to pray or fast for her success. The episode 
concludes with Mordecai carrying out Esther's commands. 

The M text is the longest for this section. The B text is slightly shorter 
than the M text, not exhibiting the material represented by the M text's 
v. 6, but including details of v. 8 not appearing in the M text. In general, 
the B and M texts are fairly similar with regard to the primary events of 
the plot. The A text is shorter than both for this episode, not providing 
the details given by vv. 5-8a and 12 of the other two. The primary way 
in which it differs significantly is in not indicating that Mordecai tells 
Esther specifically of Haman' s promise nor that he sends her a copy of 
the official edict 

Text 



Kai EKaXeaev eivoSxov Kai elofjAjSov at ct{5pou 
eva Kai aitiax£\Xz icpdf Kai oi thv(m%oi -ci\c, 
EaBji p. Kai einev f| pamXiocnic, Kai 

PaaiXvaaa flepAiXeoSe dvT|-y7eiXav autfj, Kai 
xov oaKKOv Kai exapdx&n aKovaoxra id 

eiaayayETe avzov oc, 8e yeYOvdj Kai diteaxeiXev 
ctok rffeAgy otoXioai xov 

MapSoxatov Kai 
d^eXeoSat auxoi> xov 
oaKicov, 6 8k o6k 



And he called a certain 
eunuch and sent to Esther. 
And the queen said, 
'Remove the sackcloth and 
bring him in.' But he was 
not willing. 



And the servants and the 
eunuchs of the queen came 
in and brought report to 
her, and she was troubled 
by what she heard had 
happened. And she sent 
clothes to Mordecai, so to 
take off the sackcloth from 
him, but he was not 
persuaded. 



rrn rra-Dt tnoK nrun nrRon 

rtsn ipB Ttrtn •3-noT» ti-zbrb 
$32 kVi 



And when the girls of Esther and 
her eunuchs came in and reported to 
her, the queen was greatly 
anguished. And she sent garments 
to clothe Mordecai, to take his 
sackcloth off from upon him. But 
he would not accept (them). 
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Ti8EEo6t\p 
npoatKaXiacno 
Axpadaiov toy evvovrov 
out?;; . 05 !tapeiaTT|K£i 
avrcrj, Kai dniarEiXev 
ua8eiv autp rnxpa toS 
Map6oxauro w drcpipiq . 

Then Esther summoned 
Hachratheus, her eunuch 
who stood before her. And 
sent (him) to learn for her 
accurate information from 
Mordecai. 



aXX' etjtev Ovxtoq epeire 
avrfj Mn, dnonzpF.ifnff roO 
eiaeMeiv np b q mv 
fSaoiXea mi 
xoXaKevaai to 
Ttpoacorcov avToS ux£p 
euov Kai xoti Xxxou 
uvt|o8ei<5a rinepSv 
xaitEivtoo-Ecoc, oou <ov 
£Xpd<pr|C, ev rfi zeipi uou. 
oxt Auav 6 SetrtEpetiaiv 
XeXoiXtike tcj> fJaaiXei 
Ka8' tjucov etc, Sdvcnov. 



6 8e MapSo^aioc, 
vke8ei^ev auxq> to 
Ye-jovoc, icai rr;v 
inayyeXiav . r\v 
EiiT|YYEiA,ato Auav xcp 
BaotXei eic, tt\v yd^av 
raXdvTmv nvpitov . tva 
gffO/leoTi tow; IcroSaiou^. 

Then Mordecai indicated 
to him what happened and 
the promise, that Haman 
had promised ten thousand 
talents to the king, into the 
treasury, that he might 
destroy the Jews. 

Kai to dvxvypatpov x6 ev 
Eouaoic, ekteSev iitep 
xoii ditoXioBat at>xot>c, 
eSbjkev at>t<j> Selijat xf> 
Eo8r}p Kai einev avtm 
EVxeiXaaOat auxfj 
eice^flotxrri 
jtapatxfioaoBat xov 
pWtXea Kai d£i<aaai 
avrov jiepi tot> XaoO 
(ivriaBEioa riuEpfiv 
Tajtetvejaeaic, oox> ix; 
expdcfmc, ev xetpi jicm, 



■fxin •o-iBO yrb nnos mpm 5 
■ynir'w naa-n rrsfr TDJin -dr 



And Esther called to Hathach, from 
the eunuchs of the king, who stood 
before her. And she commanded him 
to Mordecai, to learn what this was 
and on account of what this was. 

•fjemsiS -a 1 ? -or tsh 

And Hathach went out to Mordecai, 
to the open plaza of the city, which 
was in front of the gate of the king. 

■^j) pipes'? ]on tdr ids 'pan np-e 
matto CTirra •fan "ffi 



And Mordecai indicated to him all 
that had happened to him and the 
exact amount of silver which 
Haman had promised to pay into 
the treasury to the king for the 
Jews, to destroy them. 

pira ]nn* rravarD ptinsrrw 

-inotrnw mmrrj vj ]nj tToon'j 

_l » xtrfj Tcbv rrns^i rrb TirfTi 

-*» rshn dpa'Ti tr jTmrfr ■pan 

33 s> 
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emmXeaauevri ovv xov Stdxi Auav 6 Sevitpeixav 
$ebv XdXt\oov jiepi f|uo>v x& f kxoiXei iXaXT\aev 
x& (JamXei Koi pxknxi Ka8' fmSv etc, Bdvaxov 
T|uac, eic 6avdxot>. eittraXecou tov Kvpiov . 

teal XaXriaov • t<j> 
pacnXei Jtepl riuffiv xai 
pSaca rmSc, eic Sovdtou. 

And an official copy of 
what was declared forth in 
Susa about destroying 
them, he gave to him, to 
show to Esther. And he 
told him to command her 
that she might go in to 
entreat the king and to 
honor him, with regard to 
the people. 'Remember the 
days of your low estate, 
being supported by my 
hand. For Haman, the 
second to the king, spoke 
against us for death. 
Calling upon the Lord, and 
speaking to the king 
concerning us, then save us 
from death.' 

eiceXtkav Se 6 
AxpaOaioc, ei.ctXn.oev 
caiTrj mavxac toiic, 
Xoyouc, xovtouc,. 

And he proclaimed to her So Hachratheus went in; 
the sorrow of Israel. he told her all of these 

words. 



But he said, "Thus you 
will say to her, "Do not 
turn away from going in to 
the king to flatter before 
him, concerning me and the 
people. Remember the days 
of your low estate, being 
supported by my hand. For 
Haman, who is second, has 
spoken to the king against 
us for death. Therefore, 
calling upon God, 
speaking concerning us to 
the king, then save us from 
death." ' 



kcu ditTiyyeiXev autii 
xr)v ddvvrfv xov laparfX 



Kai aneaxeiXev avrS 
Kotxa x&Se Xeyouaa 



etnev Se EcrOrip rcpoc, 
AjcpaBaiov riopeuOnti 
npoc, Map&oxaiov xai 



And a copy of the written decree, 
which was given in Susa to 
annihilate them, he gave to him, to 
show to Esther and to inform her, 
and to command her to go in the 
the king to implore him and to 
make request in his presence on 
account of her people. 



-in ns -ires'? in fin irai 9 
•pup 



And Hathach went and told to 
Esther the words of Mordecai. 



j ?k msm inr6 "tor -awn i0 
■rno 



And she sen! 10 him; thus 
she said: 

Xt) Yivaxjiceic, xapa 
xavxaq ott o; av 
eiceXOrj itpoc, tov 
paoiXea aKXntoc,, fy ovk 
eicretvei ttiv pdfSSov 
avxov xxxv jcpDCrqv, 
9avcVrot> evo%oc, foxat. 



And Esther said to 
Haehfathcus. 'Go to 
Mordecai and say, 

OTi Tit eOvrt navxa xi jg 
PaaiXeiaf YivtocKei 6x1 
nac, avOpomoc, 11 yuvti, oc, 
etoeXet)Qetai icpoc, tov 
paatXea eic, thv av>Xf)v 
xxjv eaanepav SkXtitoc,, 
oiiic e'emy atixm 



And Ecihsr spoke ts Hathach and 
she commanded him to Mordecai: 



pqrr pVTfl-gJ" -pen -vs-i? 

-kit tt» now tfir^o ion rrs-rr 

-tin iva-jan -isnrrf* ■fTBrrt* 

in"? rrarft vn rm R-ip-nb 

arm o-ann'TK fxin Vt-d'OY to'rd 

•fTarrtu ma"? Tsnp; t6 •;»! mm 

or trsffx) n? 



Koei kya ox> KEKXriuat 
rcpoc, onJTOv, f|uepai eioi 
xpidtKovta- taxi kSk; 

cckXtiioc ovaa . 



2. Comparative Analysis 

aannpia- itlr\v & 
eKiEivei 6 pacuA-Euc, ttiv 
Xpwjfjv pd(38ov, ovtoq 
QW&riQttvi. Kdym oti 
kekXtiucu elaeXOtiv rcpoc, 
tov fSaciXia, eioiv 
amai fiuipai 
tpidKOvta, 
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'You know, like everyone, 
that one who would go in 
to the king uncalled, if he 
does not extend his golden 
rod, will be subjected to 
death. And I myself have 
not been called to him; it 
is thirty days. And how 
will I go in now, being 
uncalled?' 



Kal wregTO-te tpo; 
orutfiv MapSoxaioc, ml 
elitev autfi 



And Mordecai sent to her 
and said to her, 



that, "Every nation of the 
kingdom knows that any 
man or woman who will 
go in to the king, to the 
inner court, uncalled, there 
is no salvation to that 
one — except the one to 
whom the king extends the 
golden rod, that one will 
be saved. And I myself 
have not been called to go 
in to the king; it is these 
thirty days.'" 

Kal i3mf|YyeiXev 

Arpfffafoc Mapooxa"? 
Kavtaj io«s Xovodc, 
Eo6r|p. 

And Hachratheus reported 
to Mordecai all the words 
of Esther. 

sal euiev MapSoxatoc, 
npdf Ax pcSmov 
flopevO^ti Kai etaov 
airy EaOtiP. uti eijitic, 
aeavm\ oti aoo&naTi \iovi\ 
ev rn fiamXeia ttapd 
jtavra^ to\)c, Iou8aun>c,- 

And Mordecai said to 
Hachratheus, 'Go and say 
to her, "Esther, do not say 
to yourself that you will 
be saved, remaining in the 
kingdom, out of all the 
Jews. 



12 



'All the servants of the king and 
the people of the provinces of the 
king know that any man or woman 
who will go in to the king, to the 
inner court, who is not called — his 
decree is unilateral, to be killed. 
Only the one to whom the king 
extends the golden sceptre will live. 
And I myself have not been called 
to go in to the king these thirty 
days.' 



■won -en r» •D-rrb «rn 



And they reported to Mordecai the 
words of Esther. 



-b« -fiOK-'w T0rf? "DTTO ISO 13 

c-nrrn 



And Mordecai said, to return to 
Esther, 'Do not think to yourself to 
be delivered (in) the house of the 
king more than any of the Jews. 
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'Edv vxepSps to EJ9vof (be, on kav itapaKOvarji; 

(T(n) tou fiii flonOnoai ev Touttp tm Kaipcp, 

auToic . aXK' dOecx; eatai aXXo9ev Po^Oeia Kai 

autoli; (kmfloc, Kat o-k-ctt; zaxai roic, 

aanrtpia, au 8e Kai 6 'IouSaioix;, ou 8e Kat 6 

oikoc, tou Jiarpoc, aou oikoc, tou naxpdc, oou 

cwoXeioSe- koi tic, o?8ev cenoXetoBE' Kai tic; oiSev 

ei Etc, tov Kaipov xoutov ei sic, tov ratpov toutov 

epaoiX-Euoai;; ePamtewjac.; 



nn nwn ran vm giBT » '3 

ron nrra mpDD a-nrrt Tieur rtan 

ru^-cn »rr -oi raw Tairrra 

maw? rron tod 
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'If you disregard your 
country, not to help them, 
then God will be to them 
help and salvation. But 
you and the house of your 
father will be destroyed. 
And who knows if for this 
time you have ruled.' 

Kai aitEOTetXEv f| 
paoiXioca Xeyouaa 



And the queen sent, 
saying, 



napayyeiXaTe 



tov 8eov eKTeveof Kdyd> 
5e Kai ta Kopdaid uou 
jtoif|aou£v oikcoc,, Kai 
eloeX,Eu<jouai itpoc, t6v 
fSamXea gyAtirot; . ei 
8eoi Kai anoBaveiv he. 



'Command a service and 
earnestly beseech God. 
And I also and my girls 
will do so. And I will go 
in to the king uncalled, if 
it is necessary for me to 
die'. 



Thus if you fail to listen at 
this time, from another 
place help and protection 
will be for the Jews, but 
you and the house of your 
father will be destroyed. 
And who knows if for this 
time you have ruled.'" 

Kai eSjarcEoteiXev Ea9n.p 
tov n'rovTa npbc avthv 
spoc, Map8oxaiov 
X,EYouaa 

And Esther sent forth the 
one who had come to her, 
to Mordecai, saying, 

{SaSicrac, ekkXhcKooov 
touc, louSaiouc, too? ev 
Xouooic, Kai vrioxEuaate 
fat' euoI Kai p.f| (pdynrE 
ur|8e twite Eiti riuepac, 
xpeic. vukto Kai riuipav ■ 
Kaycb 8e Kai ai afipcti 
uou dottf|oouEv, Kai tote 
eiaEXeuaouai itpoc, tov 
BaotXid jtapd tov 
vouov, edv Kai 
ditoXea8ai ue fl. 

'To proceed, summon forth 
the Jews in Susa, and fast 
on behalf of me. and do 
not eat nor drink during 
the day for three nights 
and days. And I also and 
my servants will abstain 
from food. And after that I 
will go in to the king, 
contrary to the law, even if 
I am destroyed." 



For if you indeed hold to silence at 
this time, relief and salvation will 
arise for the Jews from another 
place, but you and the house of 
your father will die. And who 
knows if for a time such as this you 
have attained royal authority'. 

•rncrti! TSrA -won -mwn 15 



And Esther said, to return to 
Mordecai, 

ermasrr tr-mrrtsTiR bid -p \(, 
irerrttn twwr'jm -I 5B bbi ;dto 
•mra 'am cri rfrV tro - ncftd 

-*b T3K ■pEn J * R13R pal p DSt 

"iron tra* "otoi rro 



'Go, assemble all the Jews who are 
found in Susa, and fast for me. and 
do not eat and do not drink (for) 
three days, night and day. And I 
also will fast thus, and my girls. 
And after this I will go in to the 
king, which is not according to 
decree. And when I die, I die.' 
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And Mordecai did thus. And going, Mordecai did And Mordecai went and did 

that which Esther had according to all which Esther had 

commanded to him. commanded to him. 

Notes 

Verse 4. A represents Mordecai as the initiator of the communication 
between Esther and Mordecai; it is he who first sends a eunuch to tell 
Esther of the events which have transpired. In M and B, Esther is the 
one who acts first, by sending clothes to Mordecai. Her eunuchs and 
female servants are not necessarily sent to her by him, but just come by 
to tell her the news. 

M uses a more general term rrnw ('girls, damsels, maids') to speak of 
Esther's attendents, in contrast to the more specific and rare term cci 
appai ('favored slaves, female servants') of B, which makes more clear 
their status as servants. A does not include mention of Esther as having 
such an entourage of attendants. 

In B and M, Esther's emotions are presented. B notes her general 
anxiety ('and she was troubled', Kai ETapa%8ri), but M's adverb "ma 
intensifies its description. A does not attribute any emotional reaction to 
her. 

Only B states the reason for Esther's response; she is disturbed 'by 
what she heard had happened' (dKo-uoaoa xb yzyovbq). However, 
even this additional phrase leaves it ambiguous as to exactly what of that 
which had occurred upsets her. (There is no indication whatever in the 
text that Esther is upset at Mordecai' s sackcloth, as Moore suggests 
[Esther, p. 48]. Rather, B presents her as disturbed by the events in 
general. It is most likely that she asks Mordecai to put on acceptable 
clothes in order to enter the palace and speak with her face to face, as is 
stated more clearly by A.) This notation also has the effect of rendering 
Esther as seeming more removed from the action, highlighting that she 
herself is not experiencing the events first hand but only hearing about 
them from afar. 

A portrays Esther as more authoritative and vocal. She does not 
merely send articles in silence but speaks directly. She is also more 
directive, commanding Mordecai (presumably through the eunuch) to 
take off (jr.epieA.ea8e) his sackcloth and come in (eioaYdyete) with 
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imperative verbs (though, oddly, in the plural). Only in A does Esther 
explicitly desire direct communication with Mordecai, in requesting that 
he come in to her in the palace, presumably to discuss the situation at 
hand. 

In A, Esther offers no gift of clothing to Mordecai. She does not try 
to take care of him, but expects him to find his own clothing that will 
make him presentable for entrance into the palace. 

All three narratives provide a different response of Mordecai to 
Esther's actions. A notes that he is not willing or inclined (ovk TiGeA-ev), 
but leaves it ambiguous whether this attitude is a response to Esther's 
command that he remove the sackcloth, be brought into the palace, or 
both. B states that Mordecai is not convinced (ouk ejteio&n), and thus 
suggests that Esther had tried to get him to act with logical argu- 
mentation. M states that Mordecai would not take or accept C?ap $b), 
presumably Esther's offer of clothing. 

Verse 5. In B, it is specifically Esther's own servant (tov euvou%ov 
ocottic,, 'her eunuch') whom she calls, but in M it is one of the king's 
servants Cfsan -o*-©», 'from the eunuchs of the king'). 

M presents Esther as somewhat more authoritative than does B. She 
orders or commands Mordecai (rrcnn) through the servant, rather than 
merely sending him out (ajteoxeikEv). 

In M, Esther dictates more explicitly what type of information she 
needs from Mordecai (nrncrbin nrno, 'what this [is] and on account of 
what this [is]'). In B, she instead stresses that it must be accurate (to 

Verse 6. This verse is represented only by M. The additional details it 
provides have the effect of showing Esther's authority, through demon- 
strating the eunuch's implementation of her command and emphasizing 
Mordecai's official position in the court as one who sits at the king's 
gate. It also highlights the physical distance between Esther and 
Mordecai (as noted also by Fox, Character, p. 59). 

Verse 8. B's version of this verse is the most complete, for it combines 
elements unique to M (Mordecai's request of the eunuch) and to A (a 
direct quotation of what Mordecai wants to be said to Esther). The 
correspondence between the last part of the quotation in A and B is 
almost exact. 
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In A, the eunuch does not show Esther a copy of Haman's decree, 
nor is it explicitly stated that Mordecai commands (evxe(?iao9ai and 
rmsb, in B and M) her. 

M shows Esther's actions to be more independent and autonomous. It 
does not include Mordecai' s reminder to Esther about being raised by 
him and her former low social status as an orphan, the death decreed for 
the Jews, or reliance upon God. Here Esther does not so much choose 
to act because of any past obligation she feels towards Mordecai, nor is 
she dependent upon God in her actions. There is less emphasis on 
Mordecai' s persuading Esther and Esther's expected obedience to him. 

B assumes Esther's intelligence. Whereas in M the eunuch is to do 
two actions, to show a copy of the decree to her (nnotrnK num'?) and 
then to explain it to her (Tan"?}), in B the eunuch is to do only one 
corresponding action, to show Esther the decree (5ev!;ou ifj EcGnp). It 
is assumed that, with reading the decree, Esther will understand it by 
herself and not need the eunuch's announcement of its contents or its 
effects upon the Jews. 

Differing actions on the part of Esther towards the king are given. In 
M, the emphasis is upon her asking something from the king; two verbs 
of request are used (hithpael of pn, 'to seek or implore favor', and the 
piel of stfpa, 'to seek, request'). In B, Esther is also to ask (rcocpai-ceouai, 
'to entreat, beg off'), but also to honor (a£,moou) the king. (The verb 
d^iow has a primary meaning of 'to deem worthy, esteem, honor', 
though it can also refer simply to asking.) And in A, Esther is to make 
her request in a manner which flatters him (KoXaKeiJco, 'to flatter, be a 
flatterer'). 

A and B, by their grammatical structure, stress Esther's action of 
delivering the people over her actions of calling upon God and speaking 
to the king. In A, the final phrase has a sequence of three verbs, two 
participles (eTttKa^eoanevn, 'invoking, calling upon', and X&Xnaov, 
'speaking') followed by an active imperative (pwiou, 'rescue, save, 
deliver'). These participles act here in a circumstantial manner. As 
Esther calls upon God and speaks to the king, these two actions will be 
necessary to meet the objective of what is specified by the finite verb, 
that is, to save the people. B uses a similar sequence of the same verbs, 
the only difference being the infinitive E7ciKdX,eoai rather than the first 
participle. (That A's use of kniKakia is in the middle voice and B's use 
of it is in the active voice does not indicate a significant difference in the 
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meaning of this verse, as the active and middle voices of ^erciKaJieco 
render similar meanings.) 

In M, Esther is presented more as a part of the Jewish population. She 
is to act for 'her people* (naa), not just 'the people' in general (xou 
XotoS in A and B), 

Verse 9. Only in A does this verse give new information. B and M 
merely report that Mordecai's request is carried out. 

In A, it is the grief and pain of the Jews ('the sorrow of Israel', tt|v 
oSuvtjv xox> lopwr\X) that the eunuch tells Esther after he has related 
Mordecai's request (v. 8). Mordecai expects Esther's decision of whether 
to risk going in to the king to be based upon the fact that the Jews are 
grieving in addition to the reasons he gave in the previous verse. 

M states that it is explicitly what Mordecai said ('the words of 
Mordecai', "OTTO nai) which the eunuch tells Esther. The reference to 
Mordecai here emphasizes his command to her and suggests that 
obedience to Mordecai's speech is what will influence her to decide to 
act. In B, Esther is told a more general announcement of everything that 
has happened ('all of these words', rtavtac, xohq Xoyouc, xovxoxx;), 
without reference to Mordecai himself. 

Verse 10. In B, Esther appears somewhat more directive and 
commanding to the servant. Only B quotes Esther's direct speech to 
him, and she uses the imperative forms of the two verbs (jtopetfBnri, 
'go' and evjcov, 'say'). 

In M, it is ambiguous whether Esther commands Hathach or 'it' 
(referring to what she says in the following verse) to Mordecai. The third 
person masculine singular suffix of vrajn ('she commanded it/him') could 
refer to either. It is not clear whether this statement expresses Esther's 
authority over her servant or over Mordecai. 

Verse Jl.M stresses significantly more than A and somewhat more than 
B that absolutely everyone knows of this rule. By the phrase 
•^an mncrojr! -pan -nsrbs ('all the servants of the king and the people 
of the provinces of the king'), Esther includes categories of people both 
inside and outside the court system. B speaks only of the outside realm, 
the nations within the kingdom (xa eQvri rcocvta xfj<; (3aoiXe(ai;), and 
A refers only generally to all people (navxaq). 
In A alone, Mordecai himself is explicitly addressed. By beginning her 
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statement with a direct reference to what Mordecai knows of the 
procedure in the court (Zu YivcooKeiq, 'you know...'), Esther places 
responsibility upon Mordecai for the result of her actions. 

In B and M, the hypothetical individual who dares to disregard the 
king's rule goes in to two places: to the king (npbq xov fiaaikea, 
•pan- 1 ?*) and to the inner court (eiq tr\v ocuX,f|v, n'D'issn -ixnrr'w). In A, 
this person goes to only one place, just in to the king (Kpoq xov 
pomAioc), without any certain place specified. 

In B, Esther speaks in terms of salvation rather than of death. She 
first describes no deliverance for the one who would disobey ('there is 
no salvation to that one', ouk ecmv autcp acorn pia) and then salvation 
if the king decides to extend the sceptre ('that one will be saved', ohxoq 
otoWiaexai). 

M puts this procedure in the realm of government policy, as an actual 
law ('his decree', im). 

A alone has the final rhetorical question to conclude Esther's message 
to Mordecai. It stresses the improbable nature of Esther's faring well 
when going to the king. And the repetition in her question of her 
uncalled (ccKAjixoq) status emphasizes that she is no longer the favored 
one of the king. 

Verse 12. The occurrence in M of the verb form rra% a plural, is peculiar 
here, as there has been mention of only the one eunuch, Hathach, who 
has been travelling between Esther and Mordecai. It cannot logically 
refer back to the girls and the eunuchs of v. 4. BHS notes that it has 
been proposed that the verb should be read as a singular form (ir). 

This is the final time that M explicitly refers to an emissary or 
intermediary in Esther and Mordecai' s conversation or to the action of 
sending. From now on the two appear to speak more directly to each 
other. Moore is correct in noting that their direct address after this point 
heightens the drama of the scene (Esther, p. 49). 

Verse 13. There is a differing sense of distance between Esther and 
Mordecai in this verse. In B, Esther seems quite distanced from 
Mordecai. She is only the recipient of his commands to Hachratheus to 
go and to speak to her (although addressing her by her proper name, 
through the servant, tends to temper this feeling of distance a bit). In M, 
there is the sense that Mordecai is speaking more directly to Esther, 
without the inclusion of the servant in the action. But A makes them 
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appear very close, as if they were conversing normally, especially by 
means of the second phrase eircev avrfj, 'he said to her'. 

In M and B, Esther is expected to be passive. It is suggested not that 
she will act to save herself but that she will be delivered by an outside 
agency. The terminology used is the niphal of aba, which can have a 
passive sense in later Hebrew (for instance, cf. a similar usage in Dan. 
12. 1), and the passive voice of acb£co. 

M emphasizes Esther's high position in the house of the king, which 
would cause her to be singled out from the overall destruction of Jews. 
B really gives no reason why Esther might think to be treated 
differently. And A's lack of this prohibition of Mordecai does not make 
Esther appear to be one who expects that she can avoid the coming 
destruction. 

Verse 14. In A, Mordecai 's speech suggests that Esther's decision is 
national in scope. If she chooses not to act, in addition to herself being 
killed, she will actually be a traitor to her people ('to disregard your 
country', urcepioric, to e'Ovoc; oou). Also here she is warned to avoid 
two things — not considering her country and not helping it (xou ur| 
ponBfiaou). M and B each only mention one thing which she is not to 
do (not listening in B and not speaking in M). Neither of them directly 
consider Esther to be a possible helper of the people. 

In B, Esther's decision lies within the realm of obedience to Mordecai. 
He warns her not to fail to pay attention to the commands and 
arguments he has presented ('if you hear amiss' or 'if you neglect to 
obey', eav JtapotKouorji;). M instead presents Esther's actual act of 
speaking as the key to the Jews' salvation; what is crucial now is that 
she not keep silent ('if you hold to silence', 'ennn ehnrrnK). 

In A, Esther's connection to the people is emphasized in that they are 
not just referred to as Jews but specifically as her people. 

God is mentioned only in A, and in a manner which makes God's 
action appear to be an alternative to salvation through Esther's hand. In 
B and M, Esther's action at this time is not seen in terms of God at all. 
The ambiguity of the phrase 'another place' (aXkoQtv, im Dipo) makes 
the stress of Mordecai' s message fall upon the indestructability of the 
Jewish people rather than upon Esther's response to what is suggested 
to be God's own desire for Esther's action of salvation. 

Verse 15. M suggests the reciprocal actions of Esther and Mordecai. The 
wording of this verse is exactly parallel to that of v. 13a, where 
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Mordecai sends to Esther. The parallel makes these two characters 
appear on equal terras by this point in their conversation. 

This verse represents a turning point in the A narrative. Esther is not 
referred to by personal name, but by her rank as queen. She is now 
acting with regal authority. There is also no mention of who, what, or to 
whom the queen sends (coteotei^ev), just that she sends out her word. 
Her speaking is no longer part of a private conversation between just 
her and Mordecai, in the manner introduced by vv. 10 and 13, but a 
message that Esther, from her position as queen, sends out generally to 
all the Jews. 

Verse 16. In A, Esther is no longer working primarily through Mordecai 
to carry out her desires. She begins by speaking directly to the people 
herself, as indicated by the plural imperatives 7capayyeiiAxxTe ('[you all] 
command') and 8eT|8r|Te ('[you all] beseech'). In B and M, the first two 
verbs are singular ((3a8iaa<; and EKKXrioiaaov, ~fi and Di3D). In them 
Esther addresses all the people only when she later speaks of fasting, 
switching over to plural imperatives at that time in her announcement 
(vnoTEuoaTE, vysx). 

A shows Esther to be more concerned with worship and prayer than 
doing pious works. Her command to the people is for them to hold a 
worship service (GEpowtEiav) and to pray (8£T|8r|Te). Also, God is again 
referred to only by A. This command is in contrast to B and M, in 
which Esther instead requests everyone to fast and there is no explicit 
mention of God. 

A again uses the term aKkr]xoq, 'uncalled', to describe Esther (cf. 
v. 1 1, where this adjective was earlier used twice). 

B again uses ai appai to refer to Esther's attendants (cf. v. 4). 

A portrays Esther as not so much concerned with herself or her own 
survival. It does this in two ways. First, in contrast to M and B, Esther 
here does not ask the Jewish people to fast, worship, or pray especially 
for her own sake. And second, Esther's final phrase, 'if it is necessary 
for me to die' (ei Seoi mi &7to8av£tv) suggests her willingness to 
sacrifice herself even more than do B and M. With the use of 8eoi, 'it is 
necessary', A gives the impression that it is a higher good for which 
Esther finds it proper and needful to give up her own life. 

In M, the final phrase, 'and when I die, I die' (yva» ttok -ittftoi) gives 
more the sense of passive resignation. (The conjunction itcto can have a 
temporal sense, which which we might see as fitting best in this instance, 
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as well as the conditional sense with which the term has been more 
commonly translated.) It appears here that Esther already accepts her 
death as a foregone conclusion to her decision to go in to the king. She 
appears even less hopeful of escaping death than Paton suggests (Esther, 
p. 226). 

B's final phrase depicts the violence Esther anticipates by means of 
the verb anoXioQai, 'to be destroyed, brought to naught'. Earlier in 
this episode, the verb &tc6XAa)ui is also used to describe how the Jews 
would be destroyed under Hainan' s plan (vv. 7, 8) and that Esther and 
her family would be destroyed if she chose not to go in to entreat the 
king (v. 14). B's repetition of this verb suggests that violent death and 
destruction will come to all the Jews, Esther included, regardless of what 
she or they do. 

Verse 17, A is quite brief. It does not tell what it is that Mordecai does, 
nor does it express Esther's authority over him. 

In A, as Esther did not specifically tell Mordecai to lead the Jews in 
any way (v. 16), he here acts as only a representative of the people and 
not as their leader (as is the case in B and M). He, as we expect all other 
individual Jews to do, is following Esther's orders for the Jewish 
community as a whole. 

Analysis 

A Text. Esther exhibits a good deal of authority in this narrative, 
evidenced particularly by her commanding presence. She holds 
authority over the Jews and, to a certain extent, over Mordecai as well. 
At the beginning of this episode, Mordecai does initiate their conversa- 
tion by sending a eunuch to her, but the very next thing that Esther 
does is to issue a direct command back to him. And later in this 
narrative, it is not told explicitly that Mordecai commands her to go in 
to speak with Ahasuerus. His authority over her does not appear strong, 
nor is her obedience to him important. By the conclusion of this episode, 
Esther is shown in full queenly authority. She has moved past her 
involvement with Mordecai alone and is now commanding the Jewish 
people as a whole. 

This narrative shows Esther to be a person with knowledge and 
common sense. She is practical and unemotional. Living in the palace, 
she is well-informed on the happenings of the kingdom. Esther must 
already have known of the situation of Hainan's actions against the Jews 
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and have seen and understood his decree, for Mordecai does not report 
to her these details as he does in the other two narratives. Later in the 
conversation, Esther even challenges his own logic, in questioning how 
Mordecai can suggest such a plan when he himself certainly knows the 
dire consequences which would result from it. Part of the characteristic 
of Esther's good sense is her quality of not making decisions based 
solely upon emotion. She is not presented as feeling certain emotions in 
this episode, which is especially significant in that the A text in general 
tends to portray the inner thoughts of its characters more than the other 
two versions. And even being told outright of the Jews' sorrow does not 
move her to decide to act, for her very next statement questions the 
sense of such a decision. 

Esther and Mordecai are not separated by as much distance. From the 
very first, we see Esther wanting Mordecai to come in to the palace, 
supposedly so that she might speak with him face to face. This narrative, 
overall, includes fewer references to servants carrying messages back 
and forth, which makes the two appear to be communicating with each 
other more directly. Moreover, no large group of attendants, girls and 
eunuchs, surrounds Esther. 

This narrative highlights Esther's status as one who is not favored by 
the king. She often describes herself as 'uncalled', emphasizing that, in 
her mind at least, Ahasuerus has not paid much attention to her recently. 
And Mordecai asks her to go in specifically to flatter the king. Perhaps 
he knows that she is not, for some reason, in the king's good graces and 
he suggests that she pour on the charm to win the king's favor again. 

This episode marks the point in the story at which Esther is portrayed 
as most involved with the Jewish people in the A text. Even in the court, 
she knows what is going on outside of the palace walls, and she 
continues to act on the part of the people. This characteristic becomes 
most clear towards the end of Esther and Mordecai' s conversation. His 
argument to her, the one which finally convinces her to confront 
Ahasuerus, accuses her of being a traitor, of disregarding what is termed 
as explicitly her country, if she decides not to act. But if she does act, 
her effort will be that of a helper to her country, just as God's character 
is to help and to save the Jews. By the end of this episode, Esther is 
speaking directly to the Jews. She obviously feels political responsibility, 
if not a great deal of affection, towards the people. And in her working 
for them she is not concerned for her own welfare. She does not ask 
them to pray for her but for the situation in general. 
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Esther's influence and leadership, however, is not only political but 
also religious. This narrative frequently refers to God. Mordecai first tells 
Esther to call upon God as well as to speak to Ahasuerus. He later tells 
her that God will save the Jews if Esther does not, and then Esther 
herself commands the people to pray to God. Esther shows herself to be 
a pious person, concerned not with the religious activity of fasting but 
with the more spiritual and liturgical activities of worship and communi- 
cation with God through prayer. All in all, this narrative gives the 
impression that these events are occurring within a larger plan which is 
based upon God, though such is never stated explicitly. Esther's action 
is linked with God's action; if she fails, God will intervene to save. She 
and Mordecai also expect God to be moved by her and the people's 
prayers. The request of their prayers is God's cause, not just Esther and 
Mordecai's or the Jews' cause. And her concession to die 'if it is 
necessary' hints that there is something greater for which Esther's 
sacrifice would be deemed essential. 

B Text. From the beginning of this episode, this narrative is concerned 
with the sending of information. It highlights a particular interest in 
correct and complete messages. Esther asks Hachratheus to obtain 
accurate information from Mordecai, and Mordecai responds by telling 
even the details of how much money Haman had paid to the king. 
Later, the narrative describes Hachratheus as specifically reporting the 
whole of Mordecai's message to Esther and of her message to him. And 
Esther becomes more and more active in her sending as the episode 
progresses. This narrative first tells of her summoning Hachratheus, 
getting information from Mordecai only indirectly. But later it uses 
direct discourse to report Esther's actual words to each of them, which 
makes her appear more active in the process. 

Such an emphasis upon the sending of information creates an 
impression of verbal distance between Esther and Mordecai, making it 
always clear that they are communicating only through intermediaries. 
Yet, throughout this episode they move from being more to less 
estranged from each other. At first Esther seems far away from 
Mordecai and the Jews, as she only hears what is happening and thus 
does not actually experience it herself. But later in their conversation, 
Mordecai addresses Esther by her proper name, suggesting more close 
communication. And by the final time Esther sends information to 
Mordecai, the messenger is no longer mentioned by name, which 
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renders him less visible and hence less intrusive. 

In this narrative Esther is especially obedient. This obedience is seen 
most clearly when Mordecai urges her to approach Artaxerxes. The key 
to her decision is to listen to, or obey, the words of Mordecai. However, 
earlier in the scene there are also references to Esther's expected 
obedience. In the first message from Mordecai, he commands her and 
reminds her that he raised her, both in the same breath — an obvious 
expectation on his part that Esther will obey him now as she did when 
under his parentage. We also see here how Esther's obedience is linked 
with her subservience and her low social status as a (former) orphan. 
Only in this narrative is Esther instructed to honor the king, as one 
would do to a person of higher social class. 

Esther begins this episode with a positive, optimistic outlook. When 
explaining to Mordecai the king's rule, she speaks in terms of salvation 
rather than of death. Instead of seeing the king as a possible extermi- 
nator, she sees him as a possible savior. And when Mordecai suggests 
that she herself expects to be delivered in the coming destruction, he 
provides no reason for this expectation. Thus it must be based only upon 
Esther's own high hope. However, Esther's initial outlook on the 
situation contrasts with Mordecai's more pessimistic outlook. Instead of 
Esther's peaceful hopes for life and salvation, Modecai speaks of 
violence. His remarks about Haman's working for the Jews' death and 
how Haman himself will kill them, and his descriptions of how Esther 
and her family will be destroyed, heighten his negative, fear-inspiring 
message. Mordecai's language affects Esther, for in her next, and last, 
message she uses the same term of violent destruction and applies it 
particularly to herself. From the optimism of hoping for salvation for the 
hypothetical individual who might go in to the king without being called, 
Esther's outlook has shifted to the pessimism of expecting her own 
annihilation when she herself will go before the king. 

M Text. Esther begins this episode by not being sure how to act 
effectively, especially with regard to Mordecai. At first she shows 
extreme emotion; she is greatly anguished and disturbed. Out of her 
pain, she tries to take care of Mordecai by sending him clothes. This way 
of dealing with the situation and her pain does not work, as Mordecai 
refuses her gift. After this exchange, Esther changes her tactics, and she 
decides to ask Mordecai for information. Her second response to the 
situation proves more successful. This narrative even reports how 
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Hathach goes out to do Esther's commands and how receptive 
Mordecai is to her desire, in that he gives her all the types of information 
she requests, what happened and why. However, the information which 
Esther receives is not objective observation but specifically from 
Mordecai's perspective. Mordecai's first response is to tell her what had 
happened to him, not just what had occurred in general. And Hathach is 
then careful to tell her particularly the actual words and concerns of 
Mordecai himself. Esther continues to repeat her action of commanding 
to get the information and the results she desires. During the first part of 
this episode she commands Hathach, but then she shifts to commanding 
Mordecai himself, seen most explicitly in the final verse. 

An interesting progression occurs between this episode and the 
previous episode. In the first episode, Mordecai twice told Esther not to 
speak of her ancestry or her people while in the palace (2.10, 20). Here, 
however, Mordecai insists that she must speak. In this narrative it is 
precisely her failure to speak, her keeping silent about her people, that 
will be her downfall. The two episodes also make the same distinction 
between the people whom Esther's actions affect. Earlier she was told 
not to tell about her ancestry and her people. Here the narrative uses the 
same two categories in their relationship to her, her ancestry (the house 
of her father) and her people (the Jews in general). It is only Mordecai's 
advice which changes. Esther is getting mixed commands from 
Mordecai, first to be silent, and now a warning not to be silent. 

This narrative emphasizes Esther's position in the court. Only here 
does Mordecai refer to her place in the house of the king, that her new 
position should not lead her to the expectation that her life will be 
spared. And we see later that it does not include reference to her former 
position of low social status or of being an orphan in Mordecai's 
household. This narrative makes it clear that Esther is no longer so 
much connected to her past but fully moved from his household and 
parentage to the king's household. Mordecai's position outside the 
palace at the gate of the king furthers the idea of physical separation 
between their two fives now. 

This narrative does not portray Esther in a saving role. Her actions on 
behalf of the people are seen in a more limited scope. In Mordecai's first 
statement encouraging her to approach Ahasuerus, he does not speak of 
the result of her action as being the salvation of the people from death. 
He mentions no anticipated result here at all. However, Mordecai 
commands her in two ways: to implore the king and to make request 
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from the king. The key to Esther's actions is not saving the people but 
making a request to the king. Mordecai also later speaks of Esther in a 
passive sense with regard to salvation, suggesting that she is expecting to 
be saved, not to save the people herself. 

Finally, God is not of explicit concern. Esther is not presented as 
dependent upon God for success. Mordecai does not suggest that she 
call upon God when going in to Ahasuerus. Nor does this narrative 
propose that if Esther does not act, God will still help the Jews; it is only 
stated that deliverance will come from another place. Mordecai, at least, 
is assured that the Jews will be saved, but not necessarily that their 
salvation will be through divine causality. And even though Esther tells 
the Jews to fast, this narrative does not mention devotion to God as the 
basis for their fasting. 

Episode 3 (14.1-19) 

Immediately following the past episode, in which Esther and Mordecai 
converse with each other, Mordecai goes away and begins to pray to 
God. He prays about God's power and sovereignty over the universe, 
the reasons for his decision not to bow down to Haman, and the actions 
of the Jews' enemies towards them. He then asks God to change the 
situation. After the conclusion of Mordecai 's prayer, this episode begins 
and focuses upon Esther's prayer to God. Esther first prepares to pray 
by changing her clothing. She then begins to pray, mentioning her 
feelings about the Jews' predicament, her family heritage, the actions of 
those who oppose the Jews, and what she has done in the Persian court. 
She asks God to come to help the Jewish people and to give her success 
before the king. 

This episode of the story is present in only the Greek narratives, the A 
and B texts. It is represented by the versification C. 12-30 in the 
Gottingen edition. These narratives align more closely in their textual 
character here than in other parts of the story, as is the case in general 
throughout the material that exists only in the Greek versions of the 
book. Nonetheless, there are differences between the two narratives 
which significantly affect the characterization of Esther portrayed by 
them in this episode. 

The format for the analysis of this episode will vary from that of the 
previous two episodes. The A and B texts will be analyzed as before: 
consideration of the effects of textual differences upon the 
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characterization of Esther in these two narratives. Because the M text 
does not have material corresponding to this episode of the story, it will 
not be included. Instead, the primary ways in which this Greek material 
affects what we know of Esther's actions and her overall character will 
be noted. 

The two prayers, Mordecai's and Esther's, function as parallel entities 
in the Greek narratives. Yet their content differs in significant ways 
which affect the overall characterization of Esther. Therefore, Esther's 
prayer will be examined in light of Mordecai's prayer. For these final 
two comparisons, those of the Greek Esther and of her prayer, only 
those details which both the A and B texts include will be considered. 



Text 

Kal Ea0rip fj (JaoiXtaaa KaxeipuYEV eitl 
tov Kuptov ev dySvi OavctTcra 
KaTeiXnuuivri 

And Esther the queen fled for refuge to the 
Lord, seized with agony of death. 

Kal acpeiXcao t& iuomcx ttjc, Soc/jq atp' 
eanxf\ q Kai n&v oijtieiov empaveiag 
ourrjt Kai tvt&iaaxo cievoxraptav Kat 
rtevBac, Kai avxl i>7iEpr|<pavci)v 
flSuauatcov otcoSou Kal Konpow curiae 
tt\v K£<paM|v airtric, Kai to ofiua aixfic, 
Etaneivcoae a<p68pa Kal rcav o mtEiov 
koouod avTtjf Kai dyaXXiduaxo; 
Te.pxvSv Tpixfiv enXtiae Tane.iva><TE<Df 

And she removed the garments of glory 
from herself and every mark of her 
manifested rank, and she put on anguish 
and sorrow. And instead of extravagant 
perfumes she covered her head (with) ashes 
and dung, and she utterly debased her body. 
And every mark of her ornamentation and 
exultation of (her) pleasing hair she 
covered (with) humiliation. 

Kai e5efj8ri toO truptou Kai eijiev Ktipie 
PaatXeu, au el p6vo$ poqOa; - |3ofy9na6v uoi 
rp miteivfj Kai ouk exowoT) |3or|96v nXr\v 
oca . 

And she prayed to the Lord and said, 'Lord, 
king, you alone are a helper. Come help me 
who am debased and not having a helper 
besides you. 



Kai EoStip f] paoiXioaa Kaxeqroycv erci 
tov Kupiov ev dytovi Bavdrau 

KaTElA,r|UUEVT|, 

And Esther the queen fled for refuge to the 
Lord, seized with agony of death. 

Kai dipeXouEvri xa iudtia tt)c; 86cjt|<; 
avzi jc b/e&vaazo iuaxxa crtevoxeopiac, 
Kai rcevSous Kai avti tSv i)Jiepr|9dv»v 
r|5i>o"uai«)v cmoSou Kai Koitpirav en\r\atv 
rnv K£<paXt|v aixfj? Kai to esioua atmic, 
eTanetv<oo£v cnpoSpa Kal irdvta tokov 
koouod dyaX.Xidp.aToi; aurijc ercXricev 
axpemSiv Tpix&v avrij<; 

And removing the garments of her glory, she 
put on garments of anguish and sorrow. And 
instead of extravagant perfumes she covered 
her head (with) ashes and dung, and she 
utterly debased her body. And every area of 
her exultant ornamentation she covered 
(with) her tangled hair. 



Kai eoeuo Kupioo feofi lapomX Kat etitev 
Ktipte mod 6 (JamXeui; r \fi&v . tsxi ei uovo? " 
pof|8n<j6v uoi tfjwdvp Kai uf| exowrn 
por|86v ei nn ae\ 

And she prayed to the Lord, the God of 
Israel, and said, 'My Lord, our king, mere is 
only you. Come help me who am alone and 
not having a helper other than you. 
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on kivouvoc, uou ev tp XEipi uou. 

For my danger is in my hand. 

eyeb ££ rjtcoooa iiaTpiKfjc. hod /}ipXov on 
eAuTpiAga) t6v IopanX ek ji&vxtov tmv 
eftvmv Koi toy? satEpac, gOraiy ek 
xSv npoyovtov aunov eniBifievof 
autofc Iapar\X KX.r|povouiav aiwviov 
Kai Eitoiriaac, autoic, a kXaXr\aac 
aitoij Kai napEajfoy oaa tfmaav. 

And I have heard from the book of my 
ancestors that you delivered Israel out of all 
the nations and their ancestors out of their 
progenitors, imposing to them, Israel, an 
eternal inheritance. And you did for them 
that which you had said to them and 
rendered as much as they had requested. 

fiudptouev evavttov oou, Km 
nctpESooKoti; r\\ia<; eic, xtipaq tfiv 

Exflpfiv T|U(OV, 

We have done wrong before you, and you 
have given us over into the hands of our 
adversaries, 

£i e8o§d<ja(iev tot)? 9eouc, auttov ■ 
SiKaioc, et, Kupie. 

since we glorified their gods. You are 
righteous, Lord. 

Kai vuv o«x bcav(o8r|cav ev niKpaoutp 
SouXeiac. T|ua>v, aXV eJieOrjKav tac. 
Xetpas auitov But ta^ X E iP a S *<"* 
eiStoXcov auttov 

And now they are not satisfied by our bitter 
servitude, but they have placed their hands 
upon the hands of their idols, 

e^apat opiouov orouaTOC, oou, oupavioai 
KXripovuiav oou Kai Eucppd^at oxoua 
aivouvtmv oe Kai aParai 56!jav oikou 
oou Kai Ouoiaarnptou coo 

to tear out the decree of your mouth, to 
destroy your inheritance, and to stop up the 
mouth of those who praise you, and to 
extinguish the glory of your house and 
your altar, 



on kivSuvoc, uou ev xeipi uou. 

For my danger is in my hand. 

kyi> rJKOuov ex ygverijc uou ev qmXj} 
itaxpiaq uou on ou, Kvpie . eXapet; xbv 
lopariX ek itdvicov xS>v E0vcbv Kai touc, 
natEpac, r pimv ek ttavtmv xS>\ 
npoyovcov auttbv eic, KXtipovouiav 
aitbviov Kai ejcovnaa<; autotc, oaa 
tX6Xr\aac,. 

I heard from my birth in the tribe of my 
ancestors that you, Lord, took Israel out of 
all the nations and our ancestors out of all 
their progenitors for an eternal inheritance, 
and you did for them as much as you had 
said. 



Kai vtiv f|uaprou£v Evemiov oou, Kai 
napeSoKac, tiuac, etc; XEtpac, tmv ExflpQv 
fiufiv. 

But yet now we have done wrong before 
you, and you have given us over into the 
hands of our adversaries, 

avB' mv ESo^doauev touc, Oeouc, aurav 
SiKaioc, ei, Kupie. 

because we glorified their gods. You are 
righteous. Lord. 

Kai vuv oi>x iKavtoBncav ev niKoaoutp 
SouXeiac, T|urov, dXXct E0r|Kav xdc, xeipac, 
autSv Etti tac, x e tp a ? ™v EiSeoXcov 
auxtov 

And now they are not satisfied by our bitter 
servitude, but they have placed their hands 
upon the hands of their idols, 

e^otpai opioubv oxouaxoc, oou jqju 
wpaviaai KXripovouiav oou Kai EUtppd^ai 
axoua aivouvxcov aoi Kai oPeooi 86^av 
o'ikou oou icai ftuaiaaxfipiov oou 

to tear out the decree of your mouth, and to 
destroy your inheritance, and to stop up the 
mouth of those who praise you, and to 
extinguish the glory of your house and your 
altar, 
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tcai avolfyti ax6\k ata eyOpav «ic, 
apeT&c, umairav Kai 9a«nacs8r\vai 
PaenX&a crdpKivov eic, tov airava. 

and to open the mouths of adversaries for 
the praise of deceptive things, and to revere 
a mortal king forever. 

\xr\ St) itapaSipc,, inipie, to oKfljitpov oot) 
rote, 11 latmai ere exOpoif . Kai ufi 
Xapemaav feti -cfj jtTaraei fjufiv otTpeyov 
toc, (JoviXgj ccutSv en' atrtotic,, rbv 8e 
dpijduevov e<p' f|u&c, eif yayg 
jiapaSetyudTiaov. 

Indeed, do not give over, Lord, your sceptre 
to adversaries who hate you, that they do 
not rejoice at our calamity. Turn their 
intentions against them, and make example 
of the one who governed over us for evil. 

£mtpavT\6\. n^tv . Kupie, Kai YvaxjSrtTi 
ajtiv ev Kaip§ QXiy&sx; tsuSv Kai jmi 
ftpwVnc.riw 

Show forth to us, Lord, and be known to us 
in this time of our affliction, and do not 
shatter us. 

861; Xoyov eiipuBuov eic, t6 otoua uou Kai 
Xcc pir&aov Tg pffiiata fiov evewuov roy 
Pamkhat; xal uexdamey/ov rirv 
KapSiav auxoO eic, uioroc, tot> 
jtoXeuouvToc, riuac, eic, oimeXetav aixcm 
Kai tk»v opovooovrtov aiTip- 

Put eloquent speech into my mouth and 
make favorable my speeches before the king, 
and turn around his heart to hatred of the 
one who is fighting us, for the destruction 
of him and those who agree with him. 

fiuae, 8s pSoai ev t§ xetpi oou xS 
Koatrngs xai 3on6ria6v uoi, Srj, sk 
ndvicov yvmoiv ejfEic, 

But rescue us in your powerful hand, and 
come help me. For you have knowledge of 
all things, 

Kai olSac, iki (JSAvioaottai KotTnv 
cacepuu.rt'tflu. Kai euurnua 86!jav avoftflB 
Kai savtoc, aXXoyevoiif . 



Kai avoi^ai 0Top.fi ^vjiv eic, dpewc, 10 

uarauov Kai ScrouaaSiyvai fSaaiXed 
adpKvvov eic, aieova. 

and to open the mouth of nations for the 
praise of deceptive things, and to revere a 
mortal king forever. 

\a\ xapaStpc,, KiipiE, to OKfptTpov aot> toic, 1 1 
ixij ovmv. Km. uf| Kaxa yeXaooniooav ev 

tfi 71TBK3EI f|Ufiv, dXXa CSXphfOV tfyV 

fto\>XAy aixav kx' a-frtouc,, tov Se 
dpi;dpevov eq>' iiuac, rcapaSeiYudTicrov. 



Do not give over, Lord, your sceptre to that 
which is not, that they do not deride our 
calamity. But turn their intention against 
them, and make example of the one who 
governed over us. 

uvr)o8rixi . Kupie, yvaxrfhrti ev mipqi 12 

flWxperac, r;u.<ov Kai e-fie. Od pavvov . 
BamXev xSv ferny Kai mxarx; apync 
eniKpatwv. 

Remember, Lord; be known in this time of 
our affliction. And make me courageous, king 
of the gods and ruler over all authority. 

865 Aoyov euptjOuov tic, to crcdua uou 13 

evantiov toO Xjovtsx; Kai fiexa%eq tt|v 
KapSCav auToB eic, p.tcjoc, toB itoXeuowvtoc, 
fipac, etc, auvreXeiav ai>Tot> Kai tSv 
ouovoouvtcov avrtcp- 

Put eloquent speech into my mouth before 
the lion, and change over his heart to hatred 
of the one who is fighting us, for the 
destruction of him and of those who agree 
with him. 

fttiac, 6e puoai ev xeipi aao Kai pafjdnaov 14 
uoi tfi rmvn ml ujj fooik m ti H*l o£ KUOte. . 
flsdvTtnv yvffloiv ejceic, 

But rescue us in your hand, and come help 
me who am alone and do not have (anyone) 
other than you, Lord. You have knowledge 
of all things, 

Kai otSac, on epioTicia 86^av dvoumv Kai 15 
PSeXwcouai KoiTnv djtepiTuritfflj; Kai 
jtavToc, dXXorpiov . 
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and you know that I detest the bed of the 
uncircumcised and I hate the glory of the 
lawless and all foreigners, 

cn>, Kvpie . oiSac, tt\v dvdyicnY uou, on 
pScXwCTOfiai 16 ari(teiov Ttj? 
\>jtEpri<pavia<;, o ecmv etcI x% KEpaXftc. 
uou, Kal ot> cpopco ei uf| ev f|p-6p^ 
oicTaciac, not) Kal fSSEXvcsoouai amb (be, 
paicoc axoKaQnuh/nc. 

You, Lord, know my obligation, that I 
detest the mark of high position, which is 
upon my head, and I do not wear it except 
during the day of my appearance, and I 
detest it like the rag of one who sits apart. 

Kal oi>K e<pa?ev f| Sot>Xi\ oxra eiti x&v 
ipaitE^cov ay-ccdv afiq . Kal ot>K 
eooijaaa {kxaiXaoc, auunojua tcai ovk 
ejciov anovorjc, otvov ■ 

And your servant has not eaten upon their 
tables at the same time, and I have not 
honored the drinking festivities of the king 
and I have not drunk the wine of the drink- 
offerings. 

ral o&k Etxpp&vOn Tl SouXii oou e<p' 
ftuipatc, uEtapoXfji; uov eiuri ekI coi. 

And your servant has not been joyful since 
the days of my moving, except in you, 
master. 

Kai vvv . dwardf cov mi ndvtac,, 
eiootKouoov qxDvfjc, drcriXmauevtav Kai 
pvoai r|uac, ek xeipoc, ra>v 
novnpeuoUEVtov ep ' rfuotf Kal e^eXov ue, 
Kvpie . ek yeipdf toft tpopou (io\> . 

And now, being powerful over everything, 
listen to the voice of those who are 
despairing, and rescue us from the hands of 
the wrongdoers against us, and take me 
away, Lord, from the hand of my fear.' 



and you know that I hate the glory of the 
lawless and I detest the bed of the 
uncircumcised and every foreigner. 

ou oioac, Tnv dvdyKrjv uou, oti 16 

pSeXuacrouai to ernuetov trj$ iwEprjipavias 
uov . eotiv Eiti TT15 KEfaXfjc, uou ev 
f||i£pau orrramac, uot> • pSEXuaaouai auto 
ibc, paKoc, KCjfg^nvi'ov Kal ou cpopfi avxb 
iv nueoaic rio-uyigc uov . 

You know my obligation, that I detest the 
mark of my high position, which is upon my 
head during my visible days. I detest it like a 
menstrual rag and I do not wear it during my 
resting days. 

Kal ouk EtpayEv f[ 8ouXt] aou Tpdne^av 17 
Auav. Kal oi>K eSo^aoa cruusoo toy 
PaoiXEa*; ovSe ehiov oivov oJiovSfflv • 

And your servant has not eaten (at) Haman's 
table, and I have not honored the drinking 
festivity of the king nor have I drunk the 
wine of drink-offerings. 

Kal oi>K nwppdv&ri r\ oouXn. oou dtp' T|u£pa£ 18 
(i£Ta|3oXric, jtau ufypi vvv nXi]v km 001, 

And your servant has not been joyful since 
the days of moving until now, except in you, 
Lord, the God of Abraham. 

6 Qeoc o ig yucjv ejiI ndvtac,, eicrdKouoov 19 
(pravriv dtttiXniouEviov Kal pBoat Tinac, ek 
XEipoq t(ov irovTipeuofiEvcov Kal pvoai uc 
ek toO ipopou uou. 

God, who is strong over everything, listen to 
the voice of those who are despairing, and 
rescue us from the hands of wrongdoers, and 
rescue me from my fear.' 



Notes 

Verse 2. B's use of a personal pronoun with regard to Esther's glory, in 
the first phrase of this verse, functions to connect the honor, 
magnificence, or glory more closely to her. As 'her glory' (xf\^ 86fy\q 
avrt\c,), it is expressly her position or attitude. A's differing use of the 
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86^ti<; and pronoun instead stresses the distancing of Esther from such 
glory, as she is said to take the glorious clothing off 'from herself (df' 
eavrii<;). 

The phrase rcav ariueiov ejci(pave{a<; auxfji;, unique to A, is difficult 
to translate. The noun emcpdveia, an 'appearance' or a 'coming into 
view', can be used in a variety of ways. With regard to human beings, in 
distinction from deities or objects, the word is often used to express the 
appearance or visible outward distinction shown by a person of high 
rank. This is the meaning conveyed in this context. It thus reflects 
Esther's honor and her position in the kingdom as queen, which is 
manifested by her outward appearance. 

A, with its two phrases about Esther's appearance ('the garments of 
glory', tot iudxux xr\q So^nq, and 'every mark of her manifested rank', 
thxv oT\ueiov ETiupavouac, auxfji;), shows a portrait of her as wearing 
more magnificent finery. However, this emphasis upon her glorious 
appearance and position also works to show Esther as going to a greater 
length to humble herself, when removing all of this indicative clothing 
for prayer. Likewise, two expressions are used at the end of this verse to 
describe two aspects which she acts to remove, 'every mark of her 
ornamentation' (jcotv cttiueiov kocjiou autf\<;) and 'exultation of 
pleasing hair' (dYaA,Xiduaxo<; xeprcvSv xpi%cov). Her overall trans- 
formation appears greater, covering and/or removing four visible aspects 
of her regal position. B, correspondingly, states only two aspects at these 
points, 'the garments of her glory' (to ludxia xfj<; So^ni; oanfiq) at the 
beginning of the verse, and 'every area of her exultant ornamentation' 
(jtdvxoc xorcov Koanot) dyaX-Xiduatoi; auxii?) at the end of the 
verse. 

B provides only an outward view of Esther's changed appearance. It 
notes that she puts on clothing of mourning ('garments of anguish and 
sorrow', ludxia oxevoxcopiai; icai TCEvBouq), but not whether she her- 
self actually feels distress or sadness. Then it describes only the hair 
with which she covers herself, 'she covered (with) her tangled hair' 
(eTcXnoev oxpErcxcov xpixSv ocuxflc,). 

A provides a view of Esther's inner emotions as well as her physical 
appearance. She does not, as expressed in a sort of odd expression, put 
on the proper clothing for mourning, but the actual emotions themselves 
('she put on anguish and sorrow', eveSuoato axEvojcwpiav icai 
xcevGoi;). Then it suggests that she feels her lowness or humiliation 
(xaTCEivcbcEoo?) as well as visibly demonstrating her lowness of condition. 
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In A, Esther's hair is described as beautiful or delightful, and hence 
one of the items that she covers ('pleasing hair', teptcvSv zpi%5>v). It is 
not entirely clear whether Esther herself delights in her hair or whether 
it is judged that way by others, but the aYOcM-iaua-toq ('transport of 
joy, exultation') would tend to suggest that it is a source of happiness to 
her. In contrast, in B Esther's hair must not be attractive or pleasant, for 
it is one of the items she instead uses to debase her appearance. And its 
wording (koouoi) &yaM,tduOTo<; cumi<;) suggests that she rejoices at 
her items of decoration or ornamentation instead. (Dorothy states that in 
B Esther actually cuts her hair, but he does not explain how he comes to 
such a reading from the text ['Books', p. 148].) 

Verse 3. In B, Esther expresses a sense of connection with the Jews. She 
qualifies her address to God ('the Lord', Kupiou) with the phrase 'God 
of Israel' (8eot> Iapar|X,). B also accentuates the personal aspect of 
Esther's relationship with God. Though she uses the same terminology 
to refer to God as in A, in B Esther adds personal possessive pronouns 
('my lord', icopis uou; 'our king', 6 (3aoiA.ebi; tiuSv). 

In A, Esther sees God's character as being one who hastens to rescue 
or to help (PonQoc;). As she finds herself without anyone to help besides 
God, it appears that she calls upon God not foremost because of any 
relationship with God but because she knows that God has a reputation 
for helping human beings in distress. Dorothy is correct in noting that A 
focuses upon God as a helper at this point in Esther's prayer ('Books', 
p. 148). 

A represents Esther as acknowledging her humble position, for she 
claims that she is low or debased when asking for God's help ('help me, 
the debased one', p*or|0na6v uoi xf\ Taneivfj). 

B portrays Esther as feeling alone. Her reason for seeking God's help 
is that she is alone in being without any other help ('help me, the one 
alone', Por|9no6v uoi tt] uovpj. Thus, God's singularity or aloneness 
here parallels her own aloneness. The phrase ou ei uovoc, is ambiguous. 
It is uncertain whether Esther is here speaking of God's character (for 
instance, as unified in being, the sole god, or the sovereign in control of 
all other beings) or if she is here stating obliquely what in A she does 
direcdy, that God is the only helper of which she knows for the present 
circumstances. 

Verse 5. A's Esther is possibly educated, or intellectual to some degree, 
as she receives understanding from a book or some version of a written 
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form of the story of Israel's traditions ('I have heard from the book of 
my ancestors', EY0)...'nKO'uoa rcaTpticfic, uou pMj&ou). In A, it is not 
clear whether Esther herself actually read this book or only heard it read 
by others, but the former cannot be ruled out. Though the verb (xkouco 
has the simple meaning of 'to hear', it also signifies more generally to 
learn or to understand. It can refer to the readers of a written work (in 
the substantive), to the situation of being informed about something, or 
to how one learns religious teachings. This expression is quite under- 
standable in this context, not the odd expression that Dorothy has 
suggested ('Books', p. 149). As Moore notes, B is more ambiguous as 
to whether her learning is formal biblical teaching or that of informal 
daily living (Additions, p. 210). 

B gives the impression that Esther has lived her whole life within the 
Jewish community, for she asserts that she learned of God's actions 
'from my birth in the tribe of my ancestors' (eic Yevetfji; \ioxs ev qm\r{ 
jcatpiac; nou). Her reference to the tribes (<puA,fj) shows that she thinks 
of the Jews in a communal and familial sense. It also suggests that she 
knows something of the previous history of Israel, as during this present 
time of the exile and diaspora, the Jews would no longer have been 
living according to their tribal connections. 

In B, Esther's reference to the forefathers as 'our ancestors' (xouq 
rcoaepac; rmcov) suggests that she feels a part of these people and God's 
actions toward them. She sees them as her ancestors as well. In contrast, 
Esther in A expresses distance by referring to them as 'their [Israel's] 
ancestors' (xohq nazepaq ocuxSv), placing them in the realm of Israel's 
ancient history and not a part of her own situation. 

In B, Esther addresses God directly (as 'Lord', id>pie), which makes 
her speaking to God more conversational and her knowledge of God 
more relational. 

A presents God's past action for the Israelites particularly as being 
liberating or salvific. When setting aside the nation for an inheritance, the 
verb ta>Tp6w, 'to release for a ransom, redeem, or liberate' is used. B 
uses the more general verb taxupdcov [eXa&zq), 'to take, seize upon'. 

The final phrase, unique to A, adds two dimensions to this verse. First, 
it makes it clear that, in this instance of God's past action on behalf of 
Israel, the people took the initiative in asking for God's deliverance; God 
gave them what they had first requested (oaa fiTnaav). The pronoun 
auxoiq, 'to them', likewise suggests that there had been some type of 
communication between God and Israel before deciding to act for them. 
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Secondly, this phrase shows Esther as recognizing God as having the 
characteristic of granting humans' requests, particularly for deliverance 
or rescue. 

Verse 6. The conjunctions used by A and B at the beginnings of vv. 5 
and 6 cause differing progressions in the narratives. A's 8e at the 
beginning of v. 5 links it with the preceding statement of v. 4. Esther 
first notes her very present danger (v. 4) and connects this realization 
with her next thought, in which she reminds herself that God saves 
persons in dangerous situations (v. 5). B's Kai vuv at the beginning of 
this verse connects it with B's own previous statement, the recognition 
that God had been faithful in promising and acting on behalf of Israel 
(v. 5). Unlike in A, B's v. 5 does not mention any part that Israel played 
in this action. But this verse does suggest Israel's action, except that it is 
here Israel's recent wrongdoing. Perhaps the Kai should here be 
understood in the contrastive sense, linking two clauses in which the 
latter states a surprising or unexpected result of the former. 

Verse 8. A's erceGTiKav and B's eG-nKav (from eitrnGtiju and t{0t|ui, 
respectively) are essentially synonomous ('to lay, place, put (upon)'). 
Dorothy is incorrect to read them differently, when he states that A 
alone reflects a covenant made with idols ('Books', pp. 149-50). 

Verse 10. In A, it is enemies or adversaries (i%Qp&v) who are charged 
with honoring deception. It is not clear whether this designation refers to 
God's enemies or the Jews' enemies, though if speaking of the same 
group as mentioned in v. 6, 'our adversaries' (xmv e%9pcov f\u©v) it 
would be specifically the people's enemies. In any case, it is a more 
recognizable and expected group who are deceitful. 

In B, it is the nations in general (e8vg>v) who are accused of honoring 
deceptive things, charging all non-Jews, without distinction, of lying. The 
idea expressed here hearkens back to the similar terminology of v. 5, 
which describes how God made Israel separate from the other nations 
(n&vccov tcov eBvcov) and how this was a very positive action. 

Verse 11. In A, it is adversaries or enemies ('adversaries who hate you', 
toiq (iiaouoi oe exGpoic,) about whom Esther is concerned. Another 
trait is here added to their character: they hate God. Thus these persons 
are not just those who hate the Jews and work against them, as 
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suggested by the references to them in vv. 6 and 10, but also those who 
also hold God in contempt. 

In B, Esther fears that God's sovereignty will go to something that 
has no being, or is not. It is unclear exactly to what the phrase un. oww 
refers. Is Esther here considering divine power in a cosmic realm? Is she 
equating evil with nothingness? Is she suggesting that only the God of 
the Jews has true existence? (Three manuscripts in the B textual 
tradition here read u-iooum cte, 'those who hate you', in place of |xf> 
ovoiv, which would bring it more into conformity with A.) 

In B, as uti o^oiv is in the singular, it cannot be who is referred to as 
mocking or jeering (Kataye^aodTcooav) and whose purpose is to be 
turned against themselves ('their intention against them', tt|v pouA.riv 
oorcoiv £7t' avrovq), which are plural. The last plural noun before this is 
e9v©v, 'the nations', in v. 10. It is not clear whether the subject of these 
actions is the nations or still the adversaries spoken of first in v. 6. 

A anticipates that the adversaries would rejoice or be glad (xapevnaav) 
at the Jews' misfortune; B instead anticipates that such persons, in the 
form of the nations, would deride or jeer (KaTayeXaoatcoaav). In A, 
Esther's fear primarily reflects the adversaries' emotional state, that 
they would have joy and happiness if the Jews were defeated. In B, her 
fear is more interpersonal, that the Jews may become a laughing-stock 
for all these among whom they live. 

Verse 12. A presents Esther as first either desiring revelation from God 
in general or appealing to God to become manifest to the people (as in 
an epiphany) (ejtif&vn.9i i\\iiv K\)pie). B has Esther instead first 
requesting that God bear something in mind ('remember, Lord', 
uvT|o0nTi, icupie). What exactly God is to remember is not explicitly 
stated here, but in context it is most likely that God took Israel out of 
the nations and made it an eternal inheritance, as previously stated in 
v. 5. 

In B, Esther asks God for courage ('make me courageous', eui 
Sdpowov). Esther's hope for her own boldness in this situation is 
linked with God's taking action on behalf of the people, when God 
remembers and makes God's self known. 

B presents Esther's desire that God be known generally to all people 
(Yvdk$n.Ti), rather than to just the Jewish people as in A ('be known to 
us', YvaKjOnti fiuiv). 

In A, God is seen to be, at least partially, responsible for the Jews' 
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defeat. Esther asks God not to break them apart ('do not shatter us', ut| 
Qpavar\q riu&c;), and thus intimates that it is God's intentionality 
behind their present danger. This idea of God's causality echoes that of 
v. 6, in which she declares that God actually gave the people over to 
their enemies. 

In B alone, Esther views God as exalted, as a 'king of the gods and 
ruler over all authority' (PaoiXev trov 9ecov icon 7taaT|c; &pxfi.<; 
eTtiKpatcov). God is cast in a universal sovereign role, over both the 
divine realm (other gods) and the human realm (human authority). 

A shows Esther as speaking for the Jewish people and not only for 
herself, in asking for God's action toward them all. In this verse, there 
are four references to them (fiuTv, fiuiv, ripcov, ripa^), in contrast to 
only one in B Cnuoiiv). 

Verse 13. A emphasizes Esther's speaking. She desires an ordered, 
aesthetic message ('eloquent speech', koyov eupuGpov) as in B. But 
she also desires that her words might be pleasing ('make favorable my 
speeches', xapvccooov ta priuard uou). She is more strongly 
portrayed as eloquent and rhetorical. At the same time, she is dependent 
upon God to find the right things to say to the king. The plural 
pripatd, denoting more than one speech, here suggests that Esther 
already has a plan of having the two speaking occasions with the king 
and is anticipating the arguments she will need to bring forward to him. 
As B includes only one reference to Esther's speaking, it tends to place 
less emphasis on her own actions of persuasion and thus to stress more 
God's action in changing the king's heart. 

In B, Esther describes the king as a lion (xox> Xeovzoc,). The 
significance of this term may be that Esther finds the king to be a 
terrifying beast, or that he acts more like an animal than a rational 
human being. 

Verse 14. A views God not only as able to rescue but as also especially 
exhibiting God's strength in doing so, by noting God's 'powerful hand' 
(zr\ xeipi god tn Kpocxoua). 

In B, Esther finds herself to be very much alone, a fact that she 
emphasizes for the second time during the prayer (cf. v. 3). It includes 
two significant phrases of Esther not in A: '(I) who am alone' (tp uovt\) 
and 'do not have (anyone) other than you' (uf| exowrn ei \ir\ ae). She 
requests God's help expressly because she sees no one else to whom to 
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turn for help. B gives the impression that Esther is here asking for two 
distinct things from God, to rescue the Jewish people and to alleviate her 
own loneliness, more than does A, in which the two requests (to rescue 
and to help) appear more necessary to each other. 

A's Esther does not provide an explicit reason for why God should 
help her, in contrast to B 's reason of her aloneness. If linking this phrase 
with what was last expressed (v. 13b), as the context might suggest, 
God's help is necessary to turn around the king's intentions. If linking it 
with the following sentences, as the oti (v. 15) might suggest, Esther is 
asking for help on the basis of her own abhorrence of things foreign and 
honored. 

In B, Esther's addressing God by title ('Lord', Kt)pie) renders her 
either as more conversational and relational or as further stressing her 
state of aloneness. 

Verse 15. The two items which merit Esther's distaste ('I detest the 
bed of the uncircumcised', pSeXuooojiai Koirnv arcepiTuriTOu/ 
dt7tepuuT|T;a>v; 'I hate the glory of the lawless', euio-riuxx So^av 
avoLtou/avoucov) are almost exactly the same in A and B, but in 
reversed order. However, this difference in placement does not 
significantly affect the meaning of the verse. 

Verse 16. In A, Esther addresses God directly ('Lord', Kupie), either to 
stress the message that she does not like her royal position or to 
emphasize the relational aspect of her prayer. 

B portrays Esther as acknowledging her high or arrogant position 
more, for she refers to it as specifically her own ('my high position', xfjc, 
urceprnpocviac, uou). 

A speaks of the rag or cloth of 'one whe sits apart' (&7toKa8riuivTi<;), 
in contrast to B's more explicit 'menstrual' or 'monthly' (KaraM-Tivuov) 
rag. Esther chooses euphemistic language rather than B's literally 
descriptive term for the biological process of menstruation. Though the 
difference in terminology at this point may be a result of the types of 
communities who formed each of these texts, as Dorothy has suggested 
('Books', p. 151), the effect of A's more euphemistic language upon the 
characterization of Esther is to make her appear to be a person who 
chooses her words with care. 

According to B, Esther appears to have two types of activities in her 
role as queen. She speaks of 'my visible days' (fipipaic, ojrtaoiac. 
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uou), distinguishing them from 'my resting days' (f|uepai<; f|cuxia<; 
uo\>). And she wears different attire for each type of day. It is more 
clear here than in A, which exhibits only the first type, that Esther has 
times when she has official responsibilities to represent the Persian 
government in public, but also is allowed a private life of time to herself. 

Verse 17. In B, Esther is careful to avoid Haman's table (xpdjtE^ccv 
Auocv) in particular. In A, Esther is portrayed as not eating at the same 
table as certain people, but the referent of the pronoun ocuxcov is 
ambiguous ('their tables', xwv xpOMte£a>v auxcov). It can most likely be 
understood as reference to the Persians in general or to the uncircum- 
cised, lawless, and foreign peoples previously mentioned in v. 15. The 
entire phrase erci xcov xpa7te£cbv ccoxcbv can be understood either as 
'upon the tables together with them' or 'upon their tables at the same 
time'; the difference would lie in whether Esther is primarily opposed to 
the people themselves or to their tables (and the food on them). 

Verse 18. In A, Esther views God as her leader or master (8e0jcoxa). 
As the term Seorcoxn,!;, of which Seorcoxa is the vocative form, is used 
by slaves to refer to their masters as well as to denote one's possession 
by a supreme deity or divine authority, it is suggested here that Esther 
feels herself to be speaking to one at a much higher, or even possessive, 
level than she. 

B exhibits Esther as recalling her ancestors when addressing God 
('Lord, God of Abraham', lcupte 6 Qebq APpocau). She sees her 
present situation here in light of that of her forebear Abraham. 

Verse 19. A uses the term Swocxc-!; a>v to describe God's strength, and 
B uses the term 6 iox^cov. However, both of these words, the adjective 
Suvaxog and the verb toxuco, carry a very similar range of meanings 
('mighty, powerful, strong, able'), and hence do not indicate a significant 
difference between how God is seen here in A and B. 

A stresses that the wicked or evil ones ('the wrongdoers against us', 
xcov TtovTipeuouevcov eq>' fiuac,) are deliberately working against the 
Jewish people and not just practicing evil in general. Esther also includes 
herself with those so threatened. 

In B, Esther requests that God rescue or deliver two things, the 
people from wrongdoers and Esther herself from fear, using the same 
verb for each action (pftacu, from ept>co). A uses pvoai only in 
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reference to the people. For Esther herself it uses e^e^-ov, 'to take 
away, make come to an end' (from eijepoum), which suggests less of a 
salvatory aspect in God's help for herself. 

Analysis 

A Text. We see Esther's inner emotional state more completely, and not 
only her outer appearance, in this narrative. When first preparing to 
approach God in prayer, Esther is troubled, full of grief, and sorrowful. 
Though she finds joy and pleasure in her hair, she even covers that 
up. Esther also feels a sense of lowness or humiliation during the time of 
prayer, as well as fear. 

Esther is an intelligent and thinking person. In the situation with which 
she is now faced, to go before the king, she asks God more particularly 
to make the matter intelligible as well as to reveal God's self or to be 
present with the people. It is revelation or insight of some type that she 
finds of crucial importance to help her deal effectively with this problem. 
This narrative also emphasizes Esther's actions of speaking well; she is 
shown to possess rhetorical and persuasive abilities. She is concerned 
with finding just the right things to say to the king, and is even now 
preparing her plan for the speeches she will present to him. It is more 
clear that it will be as much Esther's persuasive speaking as God's own 
action that will turn around Ahasuerus's heart and save the Jews. And it 
is also likely that she is educated or literate, for she learns of Israel's 
traditions from a written book. 

At the beginning of this episode, Esther conveys a very regal 
presence; her rank as queen is immediately obvious in her magnificent 
appearance. However, she immediately removes or covers all her 
ornamentation. Esther's transformation in this text is greater, from 
nobly bedecked queen to humble suppliant, and her actions to humble 
herself from her royal position are more deliberate. Later in her prayer 
she stresses before God that she dislikes her crown as the symbol of her 
high position. With regard to her presence within the court, Esther is 
somewhat alienated, in that she does not eat with the Persians. Though 
this practice may be an indication of her piety, such is not directly stated 
by the narrative. 

Esther bears a mixed relationship with her people. On the one hand, 
she very much sees herself as speaking for the Jews in this present 
situation. She prays explicitly on their behalf that God would make 
God's self known and not break them apart, and she sees their trouble 
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and afflictions as her own. However, Esther also appears, to a degree, 
alienated from the Jewish historical tradition. She does not so much 
claim Israel's ancestors as her ancestors as well. And she learns of its 
history in an academic manner, only from the written records and not 
through being taught the traditions personally. 

In her prayer, Esther uses expressions for God and her feelings of 
need for God common to the language used in biblical prayers in 
general. Yet certain of the themes she introduces in her prayer still 
reflect her unique character. In the words of Esther's prayer, God 
appears far above Esther and not so much in relationship with her. For 
instance, she does not necessarily call on God because she thinks of God 
as her God or her people's God. Esther highlights her own feelings of 
humility when appealing to God's care for the weak The particular 
manner in which she desires God's assistance is by guiding her, helping 
her to speak persuasively to the king. Oddly enough, though, she also 
credits God with being responsible for the Jews' present predicament. 
Esther, in this narrative, also recognizes human beings as taking initiative 
when asking things from God, and God as the one who answers such 
prayer. She recalls, from the history of Israel, how God did what the 
people had first requested. And her knowledge of how God has acted in 
the past in responding to people's needs leads her to believe that God 
will do so again with regard to her present request. 

Esther is quite concerned with the actions of adversaries, whom she 
depicts as a distinct group of people. She sees this group as those who 
were given control over the Jews, but also, in this narrative, as the 
people who praise deception, who hate God, and who are intentionally 
working against the Jews. Esther's fear is that God will give over 
control to these adversaries, and she imagines their happiness at the 
Jews' defeat. 

B Text. In this narrative, we almost immediately see Esther's concern 
with being properly attired for addressing God. She takes care to 
humble her appearance by changing her clothing, and she even goes as 
far as to tangle up her own hair. Esther's physical preparations for 
addressing God in prayer are more apparent than her mental 
preparations. Indeed, she seems to reflect her distraught emotions not 
directly but through her choice of garments and physical adornments. 

We are also given certain information about Esther's role in the 
Persian court. First of all, Esther recognizes her glory and her high 
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position as particularly her own, and she even takes joy from the 
decoration that she wears as queen. However, Esther has a disjointed life 
in her new position. She tries to hold together her two identities during 
day-to-day court life, one in which she is available for public appearances 
and the other in which she is allowed to pursue her own leisure by 
herself. In the court environment, Esther had already recognized Haman 
as an enemy of significance, for she has been refusing to dine with him. 
She has evidently found him to be a particular menace, since she keeps 
away from him, but not necessarily from the rest of the Persians in the 
court. 

The language Esther utilizes in her prayer accentuates her alienation. 
When speaking of her need for God's help, she describes this need 
particularly in terms of her aloneness. It is this aspect of alienation that 
Esther emphasizes when requesting God's help for the weak. At first 
she feels alone particularly because she sees no one else to help her in 
this situation; it is this lack of assistance in the present situation which 
prompts her to call upon God. But by the end of the prayer she is 
pleading with God to alleviate her own feelings of loneliness in addition 
to rescuing the people. In having no one else around, Esther's primary 
relationship must be with God. Also, in this narrative, Esther exhibits a 
mixture of courage and fear. On the one hand, she visualizes her 
encounter with Artaxerxes in terms of facing a violent beast instead of 
the man she has known. And she requests God to remove this fear. But 
on the other hand, she confidentiy hopes that God will provide her with 
courage when God begins to act to deliver the Jews. 

In this narrative, the connection between Esther and the Jewish people 
is strong. She sees herself as being part of the Jews and as sharing the 
same God. Esther has lived her whole life within the community and has 
been taught its traditions and history from her birth. She claims Israel's 
ancestors as also her own, and even sees her present situation in light of 
how God once acted towards the patriarch Abraham. And she herself 
shares the Jews' relationship with God. God is not just a god, or only 
her god, but also a national deity. Esther views herself as part of the 
people and the heritage of Israel, and hence she feels that she can call 
upon their God. 1 

1. In consideration of this scene, Dorothy's assertion that the author of the A 
text emphasizes the glory of being the covenant people at every opportunity is 
inaccurate ('Books', p. 148). In Esther's prayer, it is the B text, not the A text, which 
most stresses Israel's covenant relationship with God. 
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Esther is concerned with the role and actions of Gentiles as a whole, 
whom she terms as the nations, as well as specific enemies of the Jews. 
In her prayer, she differentiates between two types of people, the nations 
and those who praise God. She has a low regard of these peoples, 
describing them as praising deception, holding negative intentions 
towards the Jews, and waiting to jeer at their misfortune. Esther is 
concerned about international relations and how the Jewish people are 
able to live and function with others in their foreign communities. One 
of the things she asks God to remember is how God removed Israel 
from out of the nations. In general, this narrative exhibits a lower 
tolerance of Gentiles throughout this episode. 

With regard to Esther's view of God, she considers God's very being. 
She finds God as the sole, unique God, and the only thing that is, in 
contrast with that which does not have existence. Her God is sovereign 
over everything, ruling over all in the divine and human realms. She 
highlights the universal aspect of God, but also God as having a 
particular character as Israel's God. Though Esther speaks often of what 
God has done for the Jews as a people, the tone of her prayer is rather 
more conversational in general and suggests that Esther herself has a 
close and personal relationship with God. She stresses God's listening to 
despairing persons, a category into which she places herself. And Esther 
believes that God is generous and faithful to do what God says, even in 
contrast to Israel's wrongdoing. 

Esther, in this narrative, knows God particularly as one who rescues 
and delivers. She emphasizes God's taking Israel out of other nations, 
and later asks God to remember this action of liberation. As a deliverer, 
she finds God equally able to rescue on the communal (Israel from its 
coming disaster) and the individual (Esther herself from her own fear) 
levels. And Esther speaks as though it is God's action itself which is 
most crucial in changing a situation around; she tends to place less 
emphasis upon human initiative and action. 

Relationship of Esther's Prayer to Mordecai's Prayer 

There are basic similarities between the prayers of Mordecai and 

Esther. 1 These similarities run along the lines of how each views God's 

1. Mordecai's prayer is represented by the versification C.l-1 1 in the Gottingen 
edition and by 13.8-17 in the numerical system of nomenclature. As it is sufficiently 
brief in length, I have not indicated particular verse references in this discussion of 
similarities and differences. As with Esther's prayer, Mordecai's prayer also varies to 
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character, how each uses details from Israel's history, and for what each 
asks. First, both Esther's and Mordecai's prayers highlight several 
attributes of the character of God. Both address God as 'lord' and 
'king'. They agree in viewing God as having strength and power, and as 
ruling over all things. Moreover, both stress that God knows all things, 
and that God listens to the voices of people. Secondly, Esther and 
Mordecai both bring up the fact that God acted in the past to establish 
Israel as God's eternal inheritance. They refer to Israel's tradition, and to 
the ancestral tradition in particular. Esther (in the B text) and Mordecai 
(in both the A and B texts) each make explicit reference to Abraham, 
viewing their situations in light of God's past action through Abraham. 
And both speak of their own choices and actions in a similar fashion. 
Each expresses how God knows everything, and then explains what in 
particular God knows about him or her — Mordecai, his reasons for not 
bowing to Haman, and Esther, her feelings about her royal position and 
duties. Both, in their prayers, also see God as having been responsible 
(Esther) or having the possibility of being responsible (Mordecai) for the 
downfall of the Jews, and thus both similarly ask that God would choose 
not to destroy them. 

However, when compared with Mordecai's prayer, Esther's prayer 
exhibits numerous differences which affect the portrayal of Esther as a 
whole in the two Greek narratives. First, Esther differs from Mordecai in 
her reason for praying and the attitude she exhibits throughout her 
prayer. Mordecai prays in order to call to remembrance the works of 
God. He speaks at length of God's character and his own actions, and 
only towards the end asks that God would act in the present situation. 
Esther, on the other hand, runs to prayer because she is distraught and 
agonized. Her first words are to ask God for help, and throughout the 
rest of the prayer Esther has a sense of the danger at hand. 1 
Furthermore, Mordecai does not change his appearance or humble his 
attitude in preparation for praying, though Esther goes through an 
elaborate process. While we might assume that Mordecai is still in his 
sackcloth, later on in the story, when he himself is given fine regal 
clothing and an honored position, he has no problem with accepting 

a degree between the A text and B text versions. I have only included for comparison 
those details which are shared by both versions for each respective prayer. 

1. Though Esther requests God's assistance, her prayer is not self-centered, as 
Moore has pointed out. He finds her primary concern for the safety of her people to 
be admirable (Additions, p. 213). 
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them. Esther, in contrast, emphasizes instead how much she dislikes her 
royal ornamentation and prestigious position. He speaks of the joy he 
hopes to have and how he desires to celebrate, and particularly to join 
the feasting and praising of the community. She instead speaks of how 
she has not felt joy for years, has declined to participate in feasts, and 
feels very much alone. How both of them express their own wrong- 
doing also differs. Mordecai strongly defends his decision not to bow 
down to Haman, arguing that he would have exhibited pride and 
ignored God's glory if he had done so. Esther, though, takes responsi- 
bility for wrongdoing and confesses to not just her own sin but that of 
all the people. For the present threat to the Jews, Mordecai denies 
responsibility, although it was his very actions which precipitated the 
decree against them. Esther, on the other hand, takes on the guilt of the 
nation, when she herself actually did nothing to bring about these events. 

Esther and Mordecai also view God differently. Mordecai envisions 
God in a creative role and stresses how God is undefeatable, even 
suggesting that God acts as a warrior in resisting anything which tries to 
act contrary to God's will. He holds a greater concern for God's glory, 
and sees the role of human beings to acknowledge this divine glory 
above all. Esther does not stress these qualities as much, but she views 
God primarily as a helper and consoler to those who feel afraid, alone, 
or distressed. 

In their prayers, Mordecai and Esther ask for different things from 
God and put forth different reasons for why God should act on their 
behalf, within the general context of saving the people. Mordecai asks 
for God's mercy so that the people may continue to praise God. He 
desires an outcome in which the Jews no longer mourn but have festival. 
Esther instead asks God to reveal God's self, to work by means of 
rescue, and imagines an outcome not of jubilation but merely one in 
which the people are saved and she is no longer afraid. She, 
furthermore, sees herself as an instrument of the people's salvation, 
which Mordecai does not. Each asks God to listen, but Mordecai asks 
this because of God's mercy towards God's chosen ones and Esther 
asks it because people are in despair. 

In presenting an argument for why God should act, both Mordecai 
and Esther refer to the tradition of God making Israel an inheritance, but 
they use this concept in different ways. Mordecai' s reasoning highlights 
the special nature of Israel, whereas Esther's reasoning trusts that God is 
faithful to do as God promises. In addition, he refers to the people being 
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delivered from Egypt and hints at the theological themes of exodus and 
liberation, themes which are not as explicitly present in her prayer. In all, 
Mordecai more readily views himself as one of God's chosen inheritance 
than does Esther, who tends to view herself as one who is oppressed. 
Mordecai argues that God should act for the people primarily because of 
God's character and interests; God's special inheritance, or portion, is in 
danger. Esther's argument is instead centered around people's needs. 
She reasons that God should act because people are in trouble and see 
no other means of escape. 

Mordecai and Esther express divergent ideas with regard to attitudes 
towards the Persians or other non-Jews. Mordecai here notes only the 
destruction of the Jews as the primary disagreeable action of these 
enemies, whereas Esther lists several other of their activities as well. She 
asks that these enemies be defeated or somehow harmed in addition to 
the Jews being saved, whereas he asks only that the Jews not be hurt. In 
sum, Mordecai desires things to happen to only the Jews, but Esther 
desires God to act both for the Jews and against the Persians. 

Effects of This Episode on the Esther Story 

Numerous details of the story or aspects of Esther's character which are 
not in the M text are provided either solely or principally by this Greek 
section. These additional details fall within the general categories of 
Esther's religiosity, her response to the recent events, her sexual and 
dramatic abilities, her relationship with the Persians, and her role in 
future events. 

Esther is a pious person. Her character includes a religious dimension. 
She appears accustomed to praying, as she enters readily into lengthy 
and articulate prayer. We know Esther as one who recognizes the God 
of Israel, is in a relationship with God, and is dependent upon God for 
guidance and wisdom. She is concerned with doing the things of which 
God approves and with having a proper attitude before God. She, 
correspondingly, disapproves of idolatry and refuses to participate in 
worship of other gods, particularly the god(s) of the Persians/Esther is 
familiar with Israel's historical and religious traditions, and she uses them 
to interpret her own situation. In her prayer, she includes many of the 
fundamental theological themes found in biblical literature, including 
God as omnipotent and omniscent, God as hearing and answering 
prayers, worship of God alone, God's choosing Israel as distinct from all 
other nations, concern for the temple, God as punishing sin, God as one 
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who liberates, and God's special concern for the oppressed. 

Esther further recognizes the import of Hainan's actions and responds 
emotionally to the present situation. The recent events have upset her 
and caused her to be filled with anxiety and sorrow. She is concerned 
for and worried about the fate of her people. And she is afraid, sensing 
herself in as much danger as the Jews outside the court. Esther's 
recognition of the risk of approaching the king makes her apprehensive 
about doing so. She needs help in dealing with this situation, but only 
God's help will do. Moreover, Esther feels herself to be alienated from 
others, particularly those on whom she might rely. She can only rely on 
God. 

We also learn, in this section, more about Esther's life in the Persian 
court. For instance, she has been unhappy since going there and she 
does not enjoy some of the obligations of being queen. She hates 
sleeping with the king. Esther does not eat with the Persians, perhaps 
because of Jewish dietary regulations (although this is never stated), nor 
does she worship with them. Esther appears alienated within the court, 
different from the rest. In this episode there is not even evidence of the 
female servants and eunuchs who have been ever present throughout 
the earlier events of the story. Moreover, Esther holds real animosity 
towards Gentiles as a whole. She detests those who are uncircumcised 
or whom she considers lawless or foreign because they neglect to 
worship God and attempt to destroy that which is of God, including the 
Jewish people. Esther views such persons as enemies both of the Jews 
and of God. 

Esther's disclosure of her discomfort in the life of the court highlights 
her ability as a lover and reveals her talent for acting. Though Esther 
herself finds sex with the king to be detestable, he apparendy has had no 
inkling of her displeasure. He thinks that she is the best in bed of all the 
young Persian women he tries. Esther must be a great lover. But she 
also must be a phenomenal actor to fool one as experienced as he. 
Esther's ability to feign enjoyment extends to her life as a whole. 
Though she reveals in her prayer that she dislikes much of what occurs 
in Persian court life, she has still been able to win the favor and 
obedience of the court servants. They perceive her as an excellent choice 
for the queenship. Esther plays the part of a Persian monarch, and she 
does so very well. But we, and God, know that she finds her new 
position personally distasteful. 

Finally, this Greek section portrays more clearly Esther's role in the 
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salvation of the Jews. She expresses strong feeling about the Jews' 
welfare and sees her own action as instrumental in maintaining Israel's 
tradition. It is important to her that she present her arguments before the 
king as best she can. And we also know that it will be not just Esther 
but God working through Esther that brings reversal to the situation. 

Episode 4 (15.1-16) 

This episode occurs immediately after Esther concludes her prayer in the 
Greek narratives, the A and B texts. In the M text, it directly follows the 
conversation between Esther and Mordecai. In the two longer Greek 
texts, Esther begins to carry out her decision to go to the king and to 
request that he override the edict requiring the destruction of the Jewish 
people. She takes care to prepare her appearance, offers a brief prayer, 
and sets out accompanied by servants. Though her beauty is evident, she 
is anxious. Esther enters the throne room of the king, he expresses a 
great anger, and she feels weakened. The king becomes gentle and 
encourages her, and he touches her with his sceptre. Esther relates her 
vision of him, which affects her adversely, so the king again encourages 
her. 

The portion of the M text which relates the events of this episode, 
Esther's approach to the king, is much shorter. It comprises only two 
verses in contrast to the fifteen and sixteen verses of the Greek 
narratives. The M text is much abbreviated in content as well, exhibiting 
only some of the actions and details of the Greek versions. In it, Esther 
comes to the proper place in the palace before the king. When the king 
sees her, she wins his favor. He stretches forth his sceptre towards her, 
and she touches it. 

This episode is represented by the versification D.l-16 in the 
Gottingen edition of the Greek texts, and by the versification 5.1-2 in 
BHS for the Hebrew text. As with the last episode, the analysis of this 
episode will again vary from the standard pattern. In the Text section, 
the two verses of the M text will be placed as they best correspond to 
the Greek texts and considered along with them where appropriate. 
Each of the three narratives will be analyzed with regard to their unique 
characterization of Esther, as usual. In addition, the manner in which the 
details shared by the A and B texts but not by the M text affect the 
general portrayal of Esther's character will be noted. 
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Text 

Kal Eyevf|6ri ev tfi Tiuepa 
tp tpvnj, cec, enauoa-ro 
EoOtip ispoo-eoxouevri, 
i^eSuaato ta iudxta trie, 
flepaneiac, koi 
nepiePdXero to i^ana 



Kal eyevT|6n ev tfi f|uepa 
■rfi tpiTt), ox; EEauaato 
Kpocreujp't'ev'l' e^eSuoxxto 
Ta iudtta th? SEpaitEiac, 
Kdt sepiepdXEXo xn,v 86!;av 
a»Trfc 



And when it came to be the And when it came to be the 

third day, when Esther ceased third day, when she ceased 

praying, she took off the praying, she took off the 

garments of worship and garments of worship and 

clothed herself (with) the clothed herself (with) her 

garments of glory. glory. 



icon YEVouevi? ent<pavT|c, 
jcsi EittKoXeaanevn tov 
jtdvtojv yvtbornv koci 
anwripa Bebv napeXafle 
fie$' egutrjc Sfo Sppa; 

And she became manifestly 
splendid, also calling upon 
the one knowledgeable of all 
things and savior, God. She 
took along with her two 
servants. 

Kal tfj uev ]iia ennpeiSeto 
(be, Tp\xpepeoo|ievr|, 

And upon one she leaned as 
if being delicate, 

r| 8e itepa EBUKoXoiiSei 
isneowpt^owa to £vo>ia 
at>tf|c,, 

and the other one followed 
along, supporting the burden 
of her cloak. 

Kal aitfj epuBptakja iv 
dicup KaAXouc, avitfjc,, vat 
to Koootonov auTr|c, cb? 
npooxpiXec,, ti Se rapSia 
autfjc, diteaTev<ouevT|. 



icai nvnfcwa eiupavrtc, 
eitiKaXeaauivri tov 
ndvxrov ijrdarnv 8eov Kai 
otoiflpa 7iapeXa(5ev id? 
Suo aflpac, 

And she was made manifestly 
splendid, calling upon the 
eyewitness of all things, God, 
and savior. She took along 
two servants. 



■tor fia'rm t) ,l ?Sn nva -m 
no 1 ?® 



And it was on the third day, 
and Esther was clothed (in) 
royal aspect. 



Kal xf\ uev |ua ernipeiSeio 
(be, xrnxpepEuouEvri, 

And upon one she leaned as if 
being delicate, 

t) 8E ETEpd E1tT|K0Xoi8El 

Koayi^ougq tr)v hSvaiv 
avrf|c„ 

and the other one followed 
along, supporting the burden 
of her clothing. 

Kal aitti ep«8pt<baa &Kufi 
KdXXovc, av>tf|c„ Kal to 
npoaawtov avrtfic, iXapdv (be, 
itpcKHptXec,, n Si KapSta 
auri); dnEcrtevaiuEVT) and 
TPVgpffPV. 
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And she was blushing in the 
height of her beauties, and 
her face was as though 
amicable. But her heart was 
cramped up. 

teat eiceXSofioa the, Supaq 
earn. Evantiov toS 
PaaiXEaic,, tcai 6 paaiXEuc, 
&Ka6r|TO Eitl tou 8povot> trj? 
PaatXEiac, auTou rat 
itaaav otoXtiv EiuqravEiac, 
Ev8e5viKei, 0X05 Sidypvoof . 
Kai XiSot toXuteXeic. en' 
avz& Kai poPepoi; 0(p68pa. 

And, going through the 
doors, she stood before the 
king. And the king was 
sitting upon the throne of his 
royalty, and he had been 
clothed in an entire robe of 
manifested rank, wholly 
interwoven with gold, and 
expensive stones upon it. 
And he was extremely fear- 
inspiring. 

Kai oipac. to itpooaucov 
auTou iteifup(o|ievov in 
oo^ti ivjpXeyev aiirp an; 
tav pex; ev ocKufj &uuo5 
oaioi, Kat sffogrifa t\ 
paoiXtoca Kai jietePaXe 
to itpooanov aurfli; ev 



And she was blushing to the 
height of her beauties, and her 
face was cheerful, as though 
amicable. But her heart was 
cramped up by fear. 

Kai eiaeXScroaa ndaat; rac, 
flupac, irgT Egin evanuov tou 
ParjiXwoc,, Kai av-tdf 
EKa6r|TO km toB 9p6vou -tf|C, 
PaatXEtac, a\>Tou Kai 
itaoav aroXfiv Trie, 
ETtitpaveiac, avTov 
evSeSuKEi, oXoc, Sice xpverov 
Kai W8cov tioXuteXSv, Kai 
ifv (poPepcK, oipoopa. 

And, going through all the 
doors, she stood there before 
the king. And he was sitting 
upon the throne of his royalty, 
and he had been clothed in an 
entire robe of his manifested 
rank, gold all throughout and 
expensive stones. And he was 
extremely fear-inspiring. 



Kai apa? to itpoaomov 
atiTou KEjtuptouEvov 86!;r| ev 
&Ku.fj 9duoB e'3Xe\|/ev, Kai 
ekegev t\ paaiXicjaa Kai 
u-etepaXev to xsOuiSL awTfjc, 
ev ekXtjcei Kai 

iC2i£JI£KW|/EV EIti TT|V 



ekXuoei Kai ctekdvev Eiti KEcpaM)v Tfiq appac. Tf|c, 
tt|v KEtpaXnv ttjc, appac, upoitopeuonevric,. 

TfJ5 JtpOItOpEUOUEVTi;. 



ira-sn fixrn-a iuro mm 
«D3 _, 7i) 3OT fjam fxn rrn rra 



And she stood in the inner 
court of the house of the king, 
opposite to the house of the 
king. And the king was sitting 
upon the throne of his royalty, 
in the house of the kingdom, 
opposite to the door of the 
house. 



rra'PBn tooth -pan tm~o vr> 7 
TV-jo ;n ,Dtp; -am mw 



And lifting his face which 
had been set afire in glory, he 
gazed directly at her like a 
bull in the height of its 
anger. And the queen was 
afraid, and her face changed 
over in faintness, and she 
bent over upon the head of 
the servant who was going in 
front. 



And lifting his face which had And it was that as the king 
been set afire (with) glory, he saw Esther the queen standing 



looked out in the height of 
anger. And the queen fell and 
her complexion changed over 
in faintness, and she bent 
down over upon the head of 
the servant who was going in 
front. 



in the courtyard, she bore 
favor in his eyes. 
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Kal neTEpalev 6 9eoc, to 
nvEuua toG fJaatXEtoq xai 
uereOrfKE toy flu/joy avmv 
cl<; npaotrita, Kal 
&Y<Dvidaa<; 6 f)aoi\£vq 
j£gietT\8iioev onto TOU 
9povou autou Kai 
dveXafiev autfiv eiti xcti; 
ayKaXai; aitou Kai 
jtapeKctXeoev autfjv 

And God changed the spirit 
of the king, and transferred 
his anger to mildness. And in 
anguish the king leaped 
down from his throne and he 
took her up in his arms, and 
he encouraged her. 

Kal eitcev Ti eoxtv, Ea9rtp; 
eya £iill aStkipoq aov, 
Sdpoei, 



xal uEtejJaXev 6 Qtbc, to 
Eveiuo tou (JaoiXeto? ric, 
rtpautrita, Kal dviovidaai; 
avCT T|5r)gEV dito tou 9p6vo\) 
axiToii koi dvetojkv ami\v 
eju xaq, aYKataic; awou, 
UEypic; ov KareatT] . Kal 
napeKaXEi a\>tr|v Xoyoiq 
eipnviKOic 

And God changed the spirit of 
the king to mildness, and in 
anguish he leaped up from his 
throne and he took her up in 
his arms, until she stood there. 
And he encouraged her with 
peaceful words. 

Kal eijtev aitfj Ti Etrnv, 
EaStip; £ya> 6 d8£X<p6c, cou, 

8dpO£l, 



And he said, 'What is it, And he said to her, 'What is 

Esther? I am your brother. Be it, Esther? I am your brother, 

confident. Be confident. 

ox> uri ditoBdvri^, oti koivov o\> ur| djto8dvr|<;, oti Kotvov 

rati to npayua fiuiov, to npomayua tjuSv taitv ■ 



You will not die, for our 
transaction is for the general 
public, 

Kal ov npog ok r) aneikh • 
idoii to GKtj m pov kv zf j 

xevrfow- 

and the threat is not against 
you. Indeed, the sceptre is in 
your hand.' 

koi apac, to aicnittpov 
EJte9r|KEV eitl tov 
tpdxnXov aimic, Kal 
riandaato autirv Kal 
eIhev AdXrioov urn. 

And he raised the sceptre; he 
laid (it) upon her neck and 
greeted her affectionately. 
And he said, 'Speak to me.* 



You will not die, for our 
command is for the general 
public. 

MpoaeXOe . 



Come near.* 



Kai apa<; tnv %p\xsf\v 
M0$°y ett£9r|KEv fact tov 
%pa%i)Xov amtjc, Kal 
T]<57tdo"ato autriv Kal eItcev 
AdJinaov uoi. 
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D'TTtfTK TfBWJi ■pan bed 
jbtb inot> 3-pen 1T3 intt sun 
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And he raised the golden rod; And the king extended to 
he laid (it) upon her neck and Esther the golden sceptre 
greeted her affectionately. And which was in his hand, and 
he said, 'Speak to me.' Esther drew near and touched 

the top of the sceptre. 



Three Faces of a Queen 



koli einev omtip EiSov oe 
<bc, a-fltXov 9eo6, Kai 
hdiai i\ KapSia (iou aito 
ri jf Solfa q toG (fafiov oou. 
Kupie. 

And she said to him, 'I saw 
you like an angel of God, 
and my heart was melted by 
the glory of your anger, lord.' 



Kai em t o n poaamov 
aixr\q fietpov i&xaroc ■ 



And upon her face was a 
measure of perspiration. 

kcci etapdaaeto 6 
(SaaiXeuc koci rcacra i\ 
Oepaneia amou, Kai 
KapsKaXa3iva-atr\v. 

And the king was troubled, 
and each servant of his, and 
they encouraged her. 



Kai eisev axnq> EiSov ere, 
Kupie, (be, ixyytXov 6eoB, 
Kat gfgpgyflt; t| KapSia uou 
ano ^oftou rifc Sd jr^f oow ■ 

And she said to him, 'I saw 
you, lord, like an angel of 
God, and my heart was 
troubled by fear of your glory. 

oti Oauuaatbc, et, K-6pie, Kai 
to Kpocamov aoi> xapvtwv 
ueatov. 

For you are wonderful, lord, 
and your face is full of 
graciousness.' 

ev Se r<3 SiaheyeoBai 
Ofitriv 'jiteyzv fab 

But during her discourse she 
fell from faintness. 

Kai 6 |JacnA.e\>c, 
eTapdaaeto, Kai naaa ft 
Sepaseia atiioi 
napeKaXfi auirrv. 

And the king was troubled, 
and each servant of his; (so) 
he encouraged her. 
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Notes 

Verse 1. M lacks a reference to Esther's stopping her prayer. Such an 
omission is not surprising, of course, as M does not include her praying 
as part of its plot. This narrative, however, might have noted that Esther 
ceased her fasting, the religious action of which she does partake (cf. 
4.16), which would have been consonant with its overall plot. As M 
has this episode begin three days later ('and it was on the third day', 
"Krten ova *rn), the reader may be expected to assume that Esther has 
concluded her three-day fast, but such is not made explicit in the text. 
We can compare A's mention here of Esther ceasing her praying, when 
it had earlier noted her intention to pray earnestly to God instead of to 
fast (4.16, in variance with M and B). As in general, M does not here 
give Esther a religious character to the extent of the Greek narratives. 
The lack of mention of her ceasing to fast makes Esther's action of 
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fasting appear less necessary for her subsequent success with the king 
than her action of praying does in A and B. 

A places the most emphasis upon Esther's actual changing of 
clothing. Two parallel sets of clothing are involved in her change, the 
garments or clothing of worship (xd tudxia xr\<; 8epa7ceia<;) and the 
garments of glory and magnificence (tec iudxia xf\^ So^nq). B includes 
only one set of clothing ('the garments of worship', xd iudxia x% 
8Epa7ieia<;), and M lacks any reference to particular clothing at all. 

M does not state that Esther had to change out of certain clothing or 
to put special clothing on for her meeting with the king. It notes only 
that she is wearing 'royalty' or 'royal power'. The noba can refer to a 
variety of things based upon one's royal power or reign; apparel is a less 
frequent type of its usage. Thus, although this verse may be read to 
suggest clothing, it does not stress particular garments. The verb mb 
('and she was clothed in', oa'wi) can signify either that Esther was 
already wearing her aspect of royalty or that she puts it on now for the 
occasion. 

B alone, with its inclusion of the possessive pronoun auxfji;, suggests 
that Esther's glory or honor is her possession or somehow essentially 
connected to her ('her glory', xrjv So^av a\>XTi<;). The singular 56^av 
could be understood as a collective here, as 'her glorious things', but it 
still would remain unclear exactly from what she obtains such an 
appearance of glory. 

In M, the primary characteristic of Esther's persona at this point in 
the story is her impression of royalty. She is a royal figure. Esther is not 
just magnificent, glorious, or attractive in some fashion. Rather, she is 
presented in terms of her queenly position and authority. 

Verse 2. B's passive participle YEvr|0eiaa ('she was made to be'), in 
contrast to A's middle form (which is used in the active sense for 
yivouai) yevouivn ('she became'), suggests that Esther is herself less 
responsible for her transformation of appearance and makes it seem less 
her own intentional action. 

In A, the EJtupavf|<; recalls 14.2, in which Esther is also described by a 
form of e7ti(pa{vco (ercupaveiaq). (B uses this term here but not in 14.2.) 
There it describes her appearance before she changes clothes in 
preparation to pray. This dual usage creates an inclusio, suggesting that 
Esther is now returning to the same type of appearance that she had 
before beginning her prayer. 
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M's lack of these events portrays two divergent impressions about 
Esther's approach to the king. She goes by herself, without either 
servants or God. And we have no intimation that Esther is relying upon 
God to help her through the present ordeal. 

Verse 3. The coq of A and B draws into question how weak Esther feels 
at this point in her approach. Esther does not lean upon her servants or 
have them help carry her clothing (v. 4) because she is unable to support 
herself but because she wants to convey the impression of one 
who is dainty and gentle when the king first lays eyes upon her. She 
desires to appear as if she is soft and delicate ('as if being delicate', aq 
xpucpeuouevn). Moore's suggestion that Esther's need of support at this 
point is a result of her three-day fast could apply only to B, for in A she 
does not fast but holds a worship service (cf. 4.16) (Additions, pp. 217- 
18). 

Verse 4. M's lack of the information in A's and B's vv. 3-4 leads the 
king, as well as the reader, not to question that Esther is anything but 
strong. It certainly conveys no portrait of her as weak enough to need 
assistance in carrying her own body or her clothing. 

Verse 5. The phrase (ev) o.k\i?\ koKKov^ oa>Trj<; is troublesome to 
understand and render with precision. The accusative sense of KaXkovq 
is difficult to reflect in translation. Its plural aspect is also problematic, 
for if one wanted to refer to Esther's goodness or beauty in general, a 
singular form of KaA,6q would more likely be used. What is meant by 
the KotAAoix; in each narrative is not entirely clear. It may refer to 
Esther's beautiful objects (clothing, jewels, and the like) or to her own 
beautiful features. 

In A and B, Esther is again feigning a certain type of appearance (cf. 
v. 3). The phrase taq rcpoaquAi*; ('as though amicable') suggests that she 
is deliberately putting forward a pleasing, cheerful face before the king, 
regardless of what she actually feels in his presence. 

In B, Esther's face is described as appearing happy or cheerful 
(IXccpov) as well as exhibiting a friendly expression before the king. She 
makes her outward impression more calm and unruffled, though her 
anxiety is actually greater here than in A. 

B is more emphatic than is A in describing Esther's feelings of fear. 
Whereas the expression KctpSicx au-cfji; ajteatevcovuevri ('her heart 
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was cramped up'), which is shared by both A and B, suggests Esther's 
dread and anxiety, B includes the more specific mention of fear (anb 
too) (poPov) in addition. 

M provides a different perspective on Esther. She makes no calculated 
appearance out of the ordinary, emphasizing either special clothing or 
her own beautiful features. Nor do we know Esther to be playing a role, 
appearing calm when she has great anxiety or fear. 

Verse 6. The three narratives represent a progression of difficulty in 
getting to the king's presence. In M, Esther has the easiest time of it; she 
merely goes into the courtyard. A notes that Esther has to go through 
doors or gates (xaq BvpacJ before being able to stand in front of him. 
And B portrays the king as most protected and inaccessible, and the 
furthest away from Esther and the others. It states that Esther has to 
travel through 'all' the doors (naaaq xaq %paq). 

M stresses that this meeting takes place in the palace, a detail not even 
mentioned by A or B. Three times in this short verse it refers to the 
house of the king, twice using the phrase ^arriva ('the house of the 
king') and once using ra'san n*a ('the house of the kingdom'). 

M does not describe the king's clothing. It provides no idea of any 
magnificence of his physical appearance. 

B's inclusion of the possessive pronoun a\)TOv makes it explicit that it 
is the king's own visible or glorious appearance which affects Esther 
('his manifested rank', it\c, emqxxveiaf; aitoi). 

M exhibits an extreme interest in precision of location. First, it tells 
exactly where Esther stands ('in the inner court of the house of the king, 
opposite to the house of the king', ^an rra roi ma-an -^anTra ~ixra), 
and then exactly where the king is sitting ('in the house of the kingdom, 
opposite to the door of the house', ran nns ro] rechsn rraa). 

The language of A and B's final phrases is imprecise regarding 
exactly what is fearful about this scene. In B's f|v cpopepoq oxpoSpa, the 
riv could refer back to any singular noun before it: the king (xov 
PaoiXecoi;), the throne (xov Bpovou), the royal aspect (tfj<; pamA.eia<;), 
the robe (crcoA-rjv), the manifestation (tr^ eju<pave{ac,), or the gold 
(Xpuaou). However, it is most likely, within context, to refer to the 
king. Thus, it is the king himself who is the object of terror. M provides 
no indication of how the king or this entire scene appears to others, nor 
any emotional reaction which these things engender. 
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Verse 7. A shows the king as expressing greater anger towards Esther 
than does B. First, his manner of looking out is described by a verb 
(euPAiTtcfl) which suggests greater intensity of his gaze and her as its 
object (eveP^evev, 'he directed a gaze, looked at'). Secondly, Esther, as 
referred to by the pronoun ottrtfj only in A, is the particular object of his 
intense stare. And thirdly, the king is acting here as an animal, a bull 
(xaupog); indeed, as a strong animal who can do a great deal of damage 
when aroused. The anger he expresses is, furthermore, not only the 
acme or extreme of human anger or of wrath in general, as in B, but of 
a bull's anger ('a bull in the height of its anger', Toropoc, ev dicnfi 
8ouou auxou), which one would assume could be quite extreme 
indeed. (Dorothy's suggestion of A's 'bull' as a reference to Gentiles is 
tenuous, at least within this context ['Books', pp. 158-59].) 

M includes no hint that the king visibly appears, or is, in a mood any 
different than typical. He displays no anger or animal-like behavior. 

M states again (cf. v. 6) with precision where this encounter occurs — 
in the courtyard or enclosed area (nsro). 

M refers to Esther by personal name as well as by title ('Esther the 
queen', rra'san ~ro»). 

The three narratives present variant responses of Esther to the king. A 
shows Esther's initial response to be emotional: she is afraid ('and the 
queen was afraid', iced ecpopri&ri fj fiaaiXiaaa). Such is the anticipated 
response, as the vision of the king sitting in majesty has been previously 
described as inspiring fear (v. 6), and his anger towards her is greater. B, 
in contrast, portrays Esther's response as physical: she falls down ('and 
the queen fell', kou erceoev r\ fiaoiXiaaa). And in M, her response 
affects the king as well, for she wins over his good pleasure ('she bore 
favor in his eyes', vr»a |n riRfcn). However, we are not told in what 
manner she pleases him. 

Esther's action of falling over upon her servant is more pronounced 
in B than in A. B uses the verb icata7tEKU\|/ev, in contrast to A's 
erceicuxyev. The rata prefix emphasizes the downward essence of her 
bowing or bending action. (The verb KaxeicvKVTtta) is a fairly 
uncommon form. For instance, Liddell and Scott's lexicon, which in 
general does not tend to list biblical citations with frequency, cites its 
occurrence only here when giving its definition (Henry George Liddell 
and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
9th edn, 1954], p. 924). With both her first fall and then her bending 
over further and relying more heavily upon the support of her servant, 
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Esther exhibits greater physical weakness in B than in A. 

In M, this verse as a whole presents a portrayal of Esther as strong 
and confident. She is not afraid, does not feel weak, and does not fall 
down. Her action of standing (moa) is in direct contrast with her falling 
(eneoev) in B. 

Verse 8. A's repetition of the king's anger from the previous verse (iov 
9wn.6v oo)to\)) makes his emotional transformation now appear greater. 
His outlook has shifted across the extremes of an emotional spectrum, 
from intense rage to meekness and concern for Esther. 

B provides a motive for the king's action of embracing Esther. His 
goal is to make her stand up ('until she stood there', uijcpu; ou 
KoccEO"tT|). The Kaxiavt] here recalls the Ka-tEOTT) of v. 6, where Esther 
first stands before the king. She undergoes a progression throughout 
these three verses — she stands, then falls, her complexion shows her 
faintness, she leans upon her servant, and now is made to stand again — 
and the king brings her back again to exactly the same place at which 
she was when first coming in to speak with him. Perhaps his goal is to 
try to undo her falling, so they might start over again. 

In B alone the king speaks particularly for peace. The noun eipr|vr), 
from which this adjective eipT|viKoi<; is derived, carries a fairly narrow 
range of meaning. It signifies just what pertains to peace, which hints 
that there was some sort of violence or argument for which the king is 
trying to make amends. The use of peaceful speech intimates that the 
previous brief encounter was to some degree conflictual, and that the 
king desires a truce to be called and they be again in accord. 

Each of these two narratives presents certain ideas not found in the 
other. A specifies that the king's mood is transferred by God out of an 
angry state, and B notes that the king's embracing of Esther is to cause 
her to stand and that he speaks a peaceful message to her. In their 
overall effect upon the verse, A's extra details provide us with a clearer 
picture of the emotions of the king. B's details instead highlight the king 
as especially affectionate to Esther and provide a general sense of more 
action occurring at this point in the story. 

M's lack of these actions leaves us without any indication that the 
king exhibits the same anger, mildness, and explicit concern for Esther 
as do the other two texts at this point in the plot. 

Verse 9. The king in B is more relational, for he speaks directly to 
Esther ('and he said to her', kcu evnev canfj). 
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In A, within the context of these three verses, the king's instructions 
to Esther take on a fuller meaning. In v. 7 we were told that Esther is 
afraid. Now, the king's encouragement to her to be hopeful, of good 
cheer, or confident (Gdpoei), suggests two things. First, she is specifi- 
cally being asked to banish her fear and be courageous. Secondly, the 
king had insight into her inner feelings at that time, sensing that she was 
actually afraid. B's first reference to Esther's fear comes earlier in this 
episode (v. 5), before the king even sees her. Thus it has less effect on 
the understanding of his present instructions to her. 

Verse 10. This verse includes a puzzling phrase: oti koivov ecm to 
npay\ia f||xcov in A, oti koivov to TtpoaTaYUtx fiufiv ecrciv in B. 
There are two issues at stake: how one understands the to Kpay\ia.hb 
rcpocTaYua, and how one understands the koivov. First, the noun 
Tcp&Yna (used in A and in four manuscripts of the B textual tradition) 
refers generally to something that is done, a deed, fact, affair, transaction, 
or work. The term JcpoaTCxyua (used in B) is more narrowly defined as 
a command or ordinance. The distinction in the definitions of these two 
terms is also noted by Dorothy, though he only addresses the differences 
in these verses in light of textual dependence ('Books', pp. 159-60). 
These terms might, within the plot of the story, be referring to any of 
three things: Haman's edict against the Jews, the king's rule about 
anyone coming to him unsummoned, or the overall affairs and rulership 
of the kingdom. Accordingly, with these three options, the pronoun 
f)u.a)v would also refer to different individuals: if the decree against the 
Jews, the f|(icov would stand for Haman and the king; if the king's rule, 
it would refer to the persons and customs of the Persians in general; if 
the rulership of the kingdom, it would refer to the king and Esther. 
Secondly, the koivov could also signify a variety of things. Much like 
our English term 'common', Koivoq can signify that which is ordinary, 
everyday, or profane, or that which is shared by more than one 
individual. It can also be used, in the singular, as a collective to refer to 
the general public or the masses. Either understanding of koivov is 
logical within the context of the story. It may signify that Esther and the 
king mutually share the commanding of the kingdom or that Esther is 
exempted from harm because she is not one of the common folk. 

Verse 11. In B, this verse concludes a series of three verses which 
emphasize Esther's closeness with the king. In v. 9, he tells her that he is 
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like a brother to her. In his next statement (v. 10), he hints again at their 
familial type of relationship, as koivoc, can be used to refer to relatives 
and particularly to brother and sister. Now, in this verse, he is requesting 
that Esther come near to him, in physical proximity as well as the 
emotional closeness he has just expressed between them. 

In A, the king further emphasizes Esther's exemption from the threat 
(f| arceiA-T)). He gives her more information and encouragement. 

A's notation of the 'sceptre in your hand' (to OKfjjtpov ev rn. %zipi 
ocu) has two effects upon our view of Esther's power. It recalls that she 
has power in general in her role as queen. And it suggests a certain 
degree of power in this particular situation. This reference to Esther's 
relationship to the sceptre before being touched by it makes her appear 
more in control of the present events than in B. 

M's lack of the king's statements to Esther throughout these three 
verses (vv. 9-11) has an effect upon the portrayal of Esther. First, Esther 
goes ahead with her request to the king without being encouraged by 
him nor assured that she will not be killed. And secondly, M does not 
here reflect statements of closeness between Esther and the king, as 
brother (in A and B) and in physical distance (in B). 

Verse 12. M represents a compilation of details in A's and B's texts of 
v. 11. Esther first approaches the king ('and Esther drew near', aipm 
TDK), which mirrors the king's command for her to approach him in B 
('come near', rcpocreABe). M, though, portrays her as performing this 
action of her own initiative. Esther then reaches for the sceptre ('and she 
touched the top of the sceptre', B'mtsn etna cam), which is similar to the 
king's statement in A that she holds the sceptre ('the sceptre is in your 
hand', to oKf)7txpov ev tti %eip{ ceo). However, there is a degree of 
contrast. A speaks of the sceptre actually being in Esther's hand, 
whereas in M it is the king who has it in hand ('the golden sceptre 
which was in his hand', its ~m arm trmtf-m). 

In A and B, the king just lifts up the sceptre ('he raised the sceptre/ 
golden rod', apaq to aKfjitTpov/rnv xptxjfiv pdp8ov); in M, he 
actually holds it out towards her, in a gesture suggesting greater 
acceptance to whatever her petition might be ('and the king extended to 
Esther the golden sceptre', an?n tra-ier™ tpo6 "pan ami). 

A and B use different terminology to refer to what the king raises; A 
names it more particularly as a sceptre or staff used for command 
(OKfJTCtpov), while B speaks of it more generally as a rod, wand, or 
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stick (pdpSov). It is ambiguous with what description M agrees, for the 
word it uses here (Emo) may refer to either. The term tra-ffi? is unique to 
the book of Esther, as a variant form of the more common cno, a rod 
used for any variety of activities, one of which is ruling, edsd specifically 
denotes a sceptre at several places in the biblical literature, some of 
which use the term with forms of 'tsq and -pa (for instance, Ps. 45.6, Isa. 
14.5, Ezek. 19.14). As M uses B'mo in reference to kingship, it most 
likely carries the more specific meaning of 'sceptre' here as well, as a 
rod used particularly for ruling. Thus, A and M both exhibit a more 
pronounced view of the king as a royal and/or authority figure. 

A, B, and M display an intermingling of details with regard to the 
stick. A and M present it as a sceptre (to o-KrJ7CTpov, ffmio), and B and 
M describe it as being gold (xpuaf\v, DfKn). That the king is described 
with both of the more royal details ('golden sceptre') in M alone makes 
him appear the most regal and authoritative there. 

A and B present the king as more affectionate to Esther and 
concerned about her. He welcomes her to him ('he greeted her 
affectionately', fioitaaatoa autf|v), probably with at least a degree of 
warmth. And then he wants her voice and her perspective, in requesting 
that she speak her mind ('and he said, "Speak to me,'" kou euiev 
AdXrioov u<h). 

In M, Esther herself does the action necessary to come into contact 
with the sceptre, in coming near to it (mpn) and touching it (j»n). In A 
and B, though, the king performs the action, by touching Esther with it 
('he laid it upon her neck', eitefmKev etc! tov TpdxnXov a{rrn<;). 

M gives the overall impression of these events having a more solemn 
and restrained quality. They occur without speech, whereas in A and B 
they appear as more spontaneous, emotional, and vocal. 

Verse 13. The term ayyEXov 9eou in this verse can be understood 
generally as a messenger of God or more specifically as an angel of God 
in this context. By speaking of the king in this manner, Esther is 
beginning to flatter and honor him. 

That which affects Esther's heart in A is the magnificence of the 
king's wrath ('the glory of your anger', ttj<; So^ui; xou Souou). 
Honor, glory, or majesty moves her, but she also sees this glory as being 
somehow connected to his anger in a way which is not obvious. The 
reference to anger (Suuou) here recalls the same term when used earlier 
to speak of the king's emotional state (cf. vv. 7, 8). In B, Esther's heart 
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is explicitly affected by fear, especially fear of the king's magnificence 
('fear of your glory', (popov %i\q 86fy\q coo). It also refers to his 
56fy\<;, but towards more negative ends. Esther's response here reflects 
her heart's response of v. 5, before she sees the king, when it was 
likewise troubled by some sort of fear (<p6Pov). 

Verse 14. This verse, which is represented only by B, demonstrates that 
Esther holds the king in high regard. She finds him to be wonderful and 
glorious (Sauuao-coc,), as well as charming or generous (xapucov). She 
has apparently interpreted his recent actions towards her as benevolent. 

Esther notes the outward expression of the king's face, telling him 
that he appears extremely kind and gracious ('your face is full of 
graciousness'.to npoaamov com %apka>v aecrcov). This phrase signals 
a change from the events of v. 7, when the expression on that same face 
was flaming anger. The transformation of his disposition, from rage to 
grace, has been quite rapid, and we have seen it through Esther's eyes. 

The existence of this verse makes Esther appear more deferential to the 
king, as the content of her statement is only to tell him how great he is. 

The effect of M's lack of these two verses, vv. 13-14, is that we do 
not know how Esther feels about the king at this point. We certainly 
have no indication that she finds him to be as awe-inspiring as in B. 

Verse 15. A and B are completely different at this point. Both, however, 
portray the physical emotion of Esther to either her vision of the king 
specifically, or more generally to the effect which all of the recent events 
have had upon her. 

In A, Esther just perspires ('upon her face was a measure of 
perspiration', etcI to rcpocomov aurnc, uitpov !8p<BTo<;). Her 
countenance now displays the fact that she has been affected by what 
has transpired, as it had also earlier in this episode (cf. vv. 5, 7). We see 
now that she is physically as well as emotionally upset. 

B shows Esther as being much weaker in a physical sense. The 
proceedings have affected her more severely than in A. She falls for a 
second time, and is faint and weak. The particular vocabulary used here 
recalls her reaction in v. 7, in which she also falls (etcecev) and 
experiences faintness or exhaustion (eicA.uoecoq/eKA.'ocrEi). Because the 
repeated use of this term is key to understanding the progression of this 
scene, we must translate it in the same manner at both places (contra 
Moore, who translates 'she sagged with relief here [Additions, p. 219]). 
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M includes no hint that Esther is emotional, upset, or otherwise 
influenced at this point. Her encounter with the king does not cause her 
to lose her composure; she does not fall nor perspire. 

Verse 16. In A, everyone tries to encourage Esther, all of the servants as 
well as the king ('and they encouraged her', ral JtapeicdXo-ov aurnv). 
She is the center of attention. In B, the singular form of napa.KaXea 
(jiapaicd^ei avrnv, 'he encouraged her') signifies that only the king is 
attempting to console Esther. (Within this context, it is much more 
logical to understand the king as the subject performing the encouraging, 
in contrast to Dorothy's interpretation that the servant comforts Esther 
['Books', p. 160], though either is grammatically possible). 

It is more evident why the king is troubled in B, as Esther has just 
fainted and fallen down for the second time within a matter of minutes. 
More difficult to understand is why, in A, the king and his servants are 
all so worried, especially as the overall encouragement rendered to her is 
greater in A than in B. And, as M does not include this event, we get 
from it no idea that Esther is either upset or in need of encouragement. 

In A and B, the king cares about the welfare of Esther and his 
emotions towards her. M's absence of these details renders its portrayal 
of the king to be less affectionate towards her. 

In M, to this point in the episode, there has been no sound. In A and 
B, we have heard the words of Esther and the king to each other, but in 
M neither of them has yet spoken. All of the events have transpired in 
silence. 

Analysis 

A Text. Noticeable links tie this episode to the one which immediately 
precedes it (Esther's prayer). In the last episode, Esther took away all 
the signs of her rank and glory in preparation for prayer. At the 
beginning of this scene, Esther makes efforts to return her appearance to 
that same glorious state. After so doing, she calls upon God. This 
progression serves to let the reader know that, though her visible 
appearance is now again that of her non-praying condition, her inner self 
continues its prayer. Esther continues to view God as completely 
omniscent and one who saves, which are two of the characteristics of 
God she especially stressed throughout her prayer. Furthermore, this 
narrative continues to portray Esther as less totally alone in the court 
than the other texts. Here her servants provide some emotional, as well 
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as physical, support for her. They join with her in her mission to 
Ahasuerus, and at the end of the scene, servants, perhaps the same ones, 
join with him in trying to ease Esther's anxiety. 

Esther displays greater attention to what people wear. She herself has 
two complete sets of garments, one appropriate for worshipping and 
another for activities which require more glorious raiment. In preparing 
to meet with Ahasuerus, she is careful to put on her best and most 
beautiful clothing. And it is upon her clothing, the change to the second 
set of garments, which she relies to make her overall appearance 
magnificent. Esther is not only aware of her own clothing, but that of 
other people as well. When first seeing Ahasuerus sitting on the throne, 
the reader perceives, through her eyes, the king's robe, as it is described 
in somewhat greater detail. 

Esther is a victim of Ahasuerus's wrath. In this narrative, the king's 
anger is more pronounced. When Esther first sees him, he appears as an 
angry beast, as a bull at the angriest that it can be, and he directs his 
rage particularly at her. Later in the episode, Esther views him 
particularly in terms of his anger, and this aspect is what upsets her from 
that vision. And when God comes on the scene to affect Ahasuerus's 
emotional state, it is specifically his state of anger that God must change. 
However, as in the B text, the king is also concerned about and 
compassionate towards Esther. She is a recipient of his encouragement 
and kindness as well. His concern and that of his servants is greater, at a 
point when she herself is even less visibly upset, than in the B text. The 
king's emotions towards Esther thus vary to the greatest degree in this 
narrative, from one extreme to the other. 

Esther feels certain emotions at times throughout the events of this 
episode. At one point the narrative tells us that she is particularly afraid 
immediately after coming into the king's presence and encountering his 
angry gaze upon her. Her response of fear at this point is quite 
understandable, even expected. The king has just been described as 
inspiring terror, and fear is a logical response to being at the mercy of 
one who is as angry as a bull. At other places, Esther sometimes appears 
upset, but the narrative does not reveal a more specific feeling than that. 
When getting ready for the meeting, her inner being is in distress, 
though we know less specifically in what manner than in the B text. 
Then, later, she speaks of her inner self being affected by her vision of 
Ahasuerus. Although her vision obviously impacts her in some way, 
exacdy what she is feeling or why remains more ambiguous. 
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Esther's fear and other emotions do not affect her physical strength as 
much as they might. Upon seeing the king's anger and experiencing fear 
of him, she does not faint nor even fall down. Her face, though, 
expresses her exhaustion, and she bends over a bit more, requiring 
support from the servant upon whom she is already leaning. And after 
her vision of the king, we can see the perspiration of her face, a physical 
indication that she is upset or has been somehow affected emotionally 
over these events, but such remains a relatively minor response. 

B Text. Esther makes a greater effort in order to see the king in this 
narrative. First, we see that she has to work especially hard to disguise 
her true feelings. On the outside she appears even more happy and 
cheerful than in the A text. But we also know that on the inside Esther's 
heart is knotted up with a greater fear. Then she has to travel the 
furthest distance, walking through a series of doors, just to get where 
Artaxerxes is. 

Esther possesses a certain beauty of her own here. She is a 
magnificent figure after preparing herself for her meeting, but it is more 
her and not the clothing she wears which provides this appearance. She 
removes her garments of prayer and puts on not glorious garments but 
a glory that is somehow essentially connected with her. At this point, 
when Esther's beautiful aspect or features are at their extreme, she 
blushes. But as Esther exhibits passivity in being made into her glorious 
presence, we are left to assume that it is God who is assisting her. This 
narrative likewise portrays God as having a greater role elsewhere in the 
episode. It is important to Esther that God is both visibly aware of all 
things and is able to save. Later, after her vision of Artaxerxes, she 
stresses more his gracious and glorious character as one sent by God. 

Fear is Esther's predominant emotion. Her feelings of fear are named 
more explicitly and frequently than in the A text and occur throughout a 
longer extent of the episode. When this narrative tells of Esther's 
troubled state of mind, it tends to attribute this state particularly to fear. 
Even before she sees the king, Esther is afraid. Apparently praying did 
not help alleviate her anxiety. Then when seeing Artaxerxes in his anger, 
who himself is terrifying, she cannot bear the added burden in her 
already fearful state. Even after the king has calmed down, encouraged 
her, and reassured her that she will not die, she still remains more afraid. 
Esther's vision in this narrative is obviously a troubling one, and she 
again speaks of fear as the cause of her distress. 
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Esther displays greater physical weakness as well as emotional 
weakness. Her response, upon seeing the king in his anger, is to pass out 
and fall down. And she drops further upon the servant, requiring greater 
support. Artaxerxes must run down to her and hold her up until she 
recovers. Even though the king is actually less angry in this narrative, 
Esther's physical reaction to him is more severe. Then, later, after telling 
him about her vision of him and her opinion of him, she faints and falls 
down for a second time. In sum, all the proceedings seem to affect 
Esther to a greater extent in this narrative. 

The king acts in a more affectionate manner towards Esther in this 
narrative. In his encouragement of her, Artaxerxes desires to help her. 
When holding and supporting her until she stands, he is attempting to 
take away the weakness and fear which caused her to fall. He speaks of 
a closeness or togetherness between them, and he addresses his words 
directly to her. This closeness is threefold: emotional, in their brother- 
sister relationship; political, in their joint rule; and physical, in his request 
that she walk nearer to him. Artaxerxes also wants to ensure that there 
are peaceful feelings between the two of them, that they be in agreement 
rather than conflict. And when she falls for the second time, he is 
distressed along with the others, but he alone attempts to encourage her. 
All of these details about Artaxerxes 's character show Esther as one 
who is loved and cared about by her husband. 

As in the other narratives, Esther possesses an aspect of royalty here. 
Yet Esther is subservient to the king. She holds him in high regard, or at 
least makes him believe that she does, for she stresses how wonderful 
and glorious he is. Esther even notes how his visage changes over from 
anger to benevolence and kindness, and she praises him for his second 
attitude. We can also note, though, that earlier it was this same person of 
the king whom she found so terrifying. 

Effects of the Greek Versions of This Episode on the Esther Story. The 
greater amount of material in the Greek narratives, the A and B texts, 
provide numerous details about the story which are not represented in 
the Hebrew M text. This additional information falls within the general 
categories of actions comprising the movement of the plot, the religious 
dimensions, the outward appearance of the characters, the feelings of the 
characters, and the relationship between Esther and the king. 

The two Greek narratives include a story line which is based upon 
more individual actions within the general framework of Esther's 
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approach to the king in preparation for her petition. First, she does not 
go alone but takes along with her two servants, and she utilizes their 
help in carrying her clothing and her person. She goes to the king with a 
support network of sorts. Later, she bends down (in the A text) or falls 
(in the B text) when in the king's presence. His actions towards her are 
also more numerous from this point on in the plot. He gets up out of his 
throne and comes to embrace her. He speaks to her, and then she replies. 

When going in to the king, Esther works to present herself in a certain 
manner. She again demonstrates herself to be an accomplished actress. 
After making her appearance splendid, she takes care to allow her maids 
to support her when going into the king's chamber. Her efforts are in 
order to make her appear delicate and dainty. Then she forces a pleasant 
expression on her face, despite her inner anxiety, in order to appear 
happy and friendly before the king. Esther feigns an appearance of the 
type of queen the king might want her to be — gentle and cheerful. 
Unfortunately, she is unable to maintain her facade. Her fear takes 
control and causes her to display the fear and faintness she feels. 

As is not surprising, these narratives also include religious elements. 
We see Esther as one who prays to God; she is prayerful and reliant 
upon God for help and success in her venture. She even chooses to 
describe her impression of the glorious appearance of the king with 
reference to the divine. And in causing the king's emotions to change 
God influences him as well as Esther. 1 

More detailed descriptions of the visible demeanor of Esther and the 
king are provided. The beauty and excellence of Esther and her clothing 
is highlighted in these narratives, but it is the king's clothing which is 
described in detail. We are told of the golden threads and precious stones 
which adorn his royal robe. The expressions upon the characters' faces 
are also sometimes noted: Esther's blushing complexion and then its loss 
of color, the king's manifestations of anger and glory, and her 
expression of happiness. Each narrative, furthermore, indicates a unique 
detail by means of faces: the king's expression of graciousness (in the B 
text) and Esther's perspiration (in the A text). 

Likewise, the inner characters of Esther and the king are also presented 

1 . Though Esther certainly is a beneficiary of God' s assistance at this point, her 
own actions are not dispensible. It is not so much that 'God, not Esther, is the greater 
hero of Addition D\ as Moore has stated (Additions, p. 219), or even that God is 
responsible for the outcome (as he proposes elsewhere [Esther, p. 57]). Rather, both 
Esther and God play important parts in this scene. 
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more fully. We are told the feelings that they each have at certain points 
throughout the story. For instance, the reader knows that though Esther 
appears cheerful before meeting with the king, she is actually anxious. 
We know that she feels faint and exhausted in his presence, that she is 
troubled by her vision, and that she is worried and afraid at particular 
times. And the king feels anger when Esther first enters the throne 
room, gentleness and anguish when seeing the effect his anger has upon 
her, and affection and concern throughout their conversation. However, 
the king's range of emotions in this scene also gives an idea of the 
unpredictability with which Esther must deal in the Persian court. 

But these narratives also show the degree of affection which the king 
feels for Esther within their relationship. He physically embraces her 
when she is upset and several times vocally urges her to feel encourage- 
ment. He desires that she be confident before him and considers them to 
be like siblings in closeness. When touching her with his sceptre or rod, 
he does so with affection and welcome. And he is interested to hear her 
viewpoint and ideas, and listens as she speaks. The reader is left with the 
impression that Esther is loved and cared for by the king and that their 
marriage is one of affection, at least on his part. 

M Text. This narrative provides fewer actions of, and significantly less 
information about, the characters in this episode. In general, it tends to 
de-emphasize the religious character of Esther and Ahasuerus. And, in 
this episode, it tends not to portray their emotions directly, provide 
many details about their outer impressions or appearances, or give as 
much insight into the relationship between them. 

Esther herself is more active in this narrative. Upon first seeing the 
king, she wins his favor, attaining his approval in the same manner as 
when Ahasuerus first chose her to be the new queen. She comes close 
to him without being asked, and reaches out to touch the sceptre herself 
rather than waiting to be touched by it. We are left with the impression 
that Esther is a strong person. No hint of weakness about her is evident. 
She goes alone, without need of others, to meet with the king. She 
appears assured, confident, and courageous, and being in the king's 
presence causes her no anxiety. Esther is in control of the situation, as 
well as her own response to it. 

Esther's royal status is also evident in this narrative. Her aspect of 
royalty is the only description given of the impression she makes, and is 
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therefore her primary characteristic at this point in the story. 1 As Esther 
does not change her appearance or her clothing in preparation for 
meeting with the king, we have no reason to doubt that she always 
appears as a royal figure. And the nomenclature this narrative uses to 
refer to her emphasizes her position as queen in the kingdom as well as 
her importance in this brief encounter. Ahasuerus likewise is not 
portrayed with any special clothing. His implement for bestowal of 
audience is most glamorous in this narrative, a sceptre made of gold, and 
it is only this article which suggests any magnificence or royal power. 

Little information is provided about the personal relationship between 
Esther and Ahasuerus. We see that, when she comes to see him, he is 
immediately accepting of her. He is pleased with her before she even 
says a word and apparently has a positive impression of her. Ahasuerus 
appears as a rational, calm person. But we are left with the general 
impression that these events are part of a formal procedure. This 
narrative tells us that Esther stands in a certain place and that the king is 
sitting in a certain place, all within a certain part of the palace of the 
kingdom. Their interaction is conducted in total silence; neither speaks to 
the other. Such details provide a sense of emotional distance between 
Esther and Ahasuerus. 

Episode 5 (5.3-8) 

Again, this episode follows immediately upon its predecessor. Esther has 
approached the king and has been accepted by him. She now stands 
before him ready to announce why she has come to him without being 
called. The episode opens with the king asking her to name her desire 
and vowing to fulfill it. Esther does not answer him directly but instead 
invites him and Haman to a party. They arrive at the party, during 
which the king again questions Esther with regard to what she wants. 
She responds only by inviting the two men to another party the 
following day. 

The three narratives proceed along roughly parallel lines throughout 
the extent of these six verses. The B text is somewhat shorter. In it, the 
amount and content of dialogue at certain points is affected, but not the 
actions of the characters or the events in the plot. And the A text 

1 . Fox likewise brings to our attention the significance of Esther' s donning regal 
apparal at this point. He, quite correctly, argues that her garments visibly reflect the 
new stature she is gaining (Character, pp. 67-68). 
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includes a final sentence recording a statement by the king which does 
not exist in either of the other two narratives. 



Text 

sal elsev 6 $aa\Xex><; Ti 
amy . Eoftpp; 
avdyyakdv uot. Koti 
jioirjam ooi- eco^ fuiioouc, 
t^c, PaaiXeia? uou. 

And the king said, 'What 
is (it), Esther? Tell me, 
and I will do (it) for you, 
as much as half of my 
kingdom.' 

Kai eutev Eoftnp 'Huepa 
eitioriuoc, uoi avpwv a 
5okei oSv T(j> paavJiei, 
ei'aeXOe ai> Kai Auav o 
piAof (tou £i£ t6v n6tov, 

OV 7tOtTlCT(0 alipiov . 



And Esther said, 
'Tomorrow (is) a special 
day for me. Therefore, if it 
seems good to the king, 
you must enter in, and 
Haman your friend, to the 
drinking-party which I will 
prepare tomorrow.' 

Kai einev 6 paoiXeiic, 
Kataojteuoote tov 
Auav, oitcoc, KOiriatouev 
tov Xcr/ov Eo9n,p. Kat 
itopayivovtai aujpoTEpoi 
etc, it)V 8oyt|v, f[v 
ejioitiaev Eaftip, Seiitvov 
rroXvieXec . 



sal Emev 6 $aa\XE\>q Ti 
fl&lfif . EoSnp, Kai ti aou 
eottv to &i;i<aua; eta; 

TOU fl(llC0U? Ttl^ 

PamXeiac, uoo, Kai 
EOTm got. 

And the king said, 'What 
do you wish, Esther? And 
what is your petition? As 
much as half of my 
kingdom, and it will be to 
you.' 

etjtev §£ Eofttip 'HuEpa 
uot) Efttotiuoi; a/ jfiep&v 
krtiv ■ e.i ow Soke? tS 
paatXEi, eXOocto) xai 
airdf Kai Auav eI<; rqv 
Soyriv. f[\i rcoiiio'to 

OT)U£pOV. 

But Esther said, 'Today is 
a special day for me. 
Therefore, if it seems good 
to the king, he himself 
must come, and Haman, to 
the banquet which I will 
prepare today.' 

Kai Etrcev 6 (JaaiAxuc, 
KaTaaitEuoaTE Auav, 
onto? noifiotouEv t6v 
X6y°v EoBtip. Kai 
jtapayivovTai am>OTEpot 
ei<; ttiv 5oxt|v, ?iv EIXEV 
EaStlp. 



tan -p-na •fwn iz towi 3 
rtchon 'sn-w ^ncprnai roltsi 
■p £D 



And the king said to her, 'What 
is (it) for you, Esther the queen? 
And what is your request? Up to 
half of the kingdom, and it will 
be given to you.' 

my am •fitttr^sra* iron -sawn 4 
"ion rmesn-^» Di'n jam ■psn 
■b TIVJ) 



And Esther said, 'If it is good to 
the king, may the king come, and 
Haman, today to the drinking- 
party which I have prepared for 
him.' 



nto'? ]orrr» m fxsn towi 5 



And the king said, 'Hasten And the king said, "Hasten And the king said, 'Hasten 



Haman along, so that we 
may do the word of 
Esther.' And both arrived 
to the banquet which 
Esther had prepared, an 
expensive supper. 



Haman along, so that we Haman along, to do the word of 

may do the word of Esther.' And the king came, and 

Esther.' And both arrived Haman, to the drinking-party 

to the banquet about which which Esther had prepared. 
Esther had spoken. 
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Kai etitev 6 PamXevc, 
npoi; Eo6n.p j PotoCXiooa, 
xi to BeXriftd aou; 
aixTjaai eo>c, n.uiao«5 ttjs 
paoiXeiai; ^ov . Kai 
eatai aoi Saa dcjioi$. 

And the king said to 
Esther 'O queen, what is 
your desire? To request as 
much as half of my 
kingdom, and it will be to 
you as much as you deem 
worthy.' 

Kai Eimev EoStip To 

a^icaud um> • 

And Esther said, 'My 
request and my petition: 

ei eSpov %dpiv evavTiov 
gov . PaoiXeu, Kai ei tni 
t6v BamXed dya66v 
SoSvai to avm,ud um> 
Kai jtoifjoai to atTTijid 
fiov), eXSercu 6 paoiXeuc, 
Kal Auav etc, tt|v Socjfiv, 
f)v Jtoiriato afrtoic, Kai Tt] 
aiiptov • Kai aiipiov yap 
KO\.T\au> Kaza to airtd. 
Kai emcv 6 PaaiXevt; 
noinaav Kara to Bikm ia 
am . 

If I have found favor before 
you, king, and if it is good 
to the king to grant my 
request and to do my 
petition, the king must 
come, and Haman, to the 
banquet which I will 
prepare for them and (will 
be) tomorrow, for also 
tomorrow I will do 
accordingly the same.' And 
the king said, 'Do 
according to your desire.' 



hi Si™ h6t<j> einev 6 
(SaoiXebc, spa; Ea0n,p TC 
amy. BaaiXiaaa EaBrf p: 
Kai eorai 00a d^totc,. 



■no £2 nncJBa Tcvb -pan -ios»i 



So during the drinking, the And the king said to Esther 



king said to Esther, 'What 
is it, queen Esther? And it 
will be as much as you 
deem worthy.' 



Kai eluev To ai'xTiud uou 
Kai to d^itflua* 



during the drinking of wine, 
'What is your petition? And it 
will be given to you. And what is 
your request? Up to half of the 
kingdom, and it will be done.' 

-nopai 'rfrwi naxro tor jm 7 



And she said, 'My request And Esther answered and said, 
and petition: 'My petition and my request: 



ei e^jpov x a P lv £vft»noy 
tov PaoiXeto^, eXGdTto 6 
paoaXeix; Kai Auav £n 
tf)v aiipiov eu; tnv Sojcnv, 
iiv itoifjoo) auxoic.- Kai 
aiSpiov noiT|o(B Td atwd. 



-"arow ■fast XM3 F Twam* 

nfturtn 'n^RSTR nrft 21B -pan 

■■» pm -pm six TsfpTTiH 

irra orf? ntem -am rme)Bn 

fai -13-12 ntow 



If I have found favor before 
the king, the king must 
come, and Haman, again 
tomorrow to the banquet 
which I will prepare for 
them, and tomorrow I will 
do the same.' 



If I have found favor in the eyes 
of the king, and if to the king it 
is good to grant my petition and 
to do my request, may the king 
come, and Haman, to the 
drinking-party which I will 
prepare for them, and tomorrow I 
will do according to the word of 
the king.' 



Notes 

Verse 3. In B, the king just asks what Esther wants or what she intends 

('what do you wish' Ti 8eA,eiq) right away, and then secondly speaks in 
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terms of her more formal decree or request ('and what is your petition?', 
Kai t{ gov eoivv to &!;{coua). This progression gives the impression 
that he anticipates that Esther will express to him her desire, but as told 
in an articulated petition or stated decision of some sort. In M, also, the 
king is concerned about her request. 

In A, the king asks Esther only one question, but then gives her a 
command ('tell me', ctvdyyeiXov uoi). Here the king does not speak in 
the language of a request, petition, or even the desire, of Esther, which 
would give the sense of a less formal procedure. 

Esther appears more regal in M. The king addresses her not only by 
her personal name, as in A and B, but also by her title ('Esther the 
queen', rohan ton). 

A shows the king as more willing to make a personal effort in 
securing Esther's request; he pledges that he himself will provide Esther 
with what she wants ('I will do for you', 7tovr|aa> croi). And he seems to 
imagine Esther's desire as a task to be done rather than an object to be 
given. In B and M, no agent at all is stated for making Esther's petition 
come to be. In M, the king just assures her that it will be provided, but 
not necessarily that he will be the one who takes care of it ('it will be 
given to you', -p ]nr). We can assume that the king will give it to her, 
but it is not clear exactly how. In any event, his promise is less specific 
than in A and he is taking less personal responsibility for fulfilling 
Esther's desire. And in B, the king merely states that her petition will be 
hers, in vague language ('it will be to you', eatai ooi). 

A and B show the kingdom as belonging particularly to the king. He 
refers to it as 'my kingdom' (%T\q fiaaikeiaq uou). In M, the king does 
not speak of the kingdom as exclusively his, using no possessive 
pronoun ('the kingdom', rvD^an), but yet he still speaks of being willing 
or able to have it given away. 

In A, in contrast with B and M, the king mentions the item 'half of 
my kingdom' (fijitoouq xf\q (3aorA.eia<; \iov) only after he makes his 
promise that he will do for Esther whatever she wants. With this 
ordering, along with the king's promise to do something rather than to 
give her something, this phrase stands to suggest more the degree to 
which he is willing to respond to her rather than being the item itself 
that she might request. 

Verse 4. Esther is in less of a hurry in A, for she does not plan on 
hosting her festivities until the following day ('tomorrow', cciSpiov). In 
B and M, she plans on having the event the same day as when she 
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invites the king and Haman ('today', or||j.epov, ovn). This detail 
prolongs the literary suspense (which Paton [Esther, p. 234] and Moore 
[Esther, p. 56] note regarding the M text) even longer than in the M 
and B texts. 

In A and B, Esther states that the feast day is somehow distinctive or 
notable ('a special day for me', f|uipa ejuarmoq uoi), but in M she 
does not provide any rationale for throwing a banquet for the king. 

In A, Esther views the king and Haman as having a relationship of 
affection or love, as she refers to Haman as 'your friend' (6 yiXoq oov). 
Perhaps Esther sees them working together as a more united front 
against which she must fight. Or perhaps, as Moore suggests, she is 
intentionally describing Haman as the king's social equal (Esther, p. 56). 
In any case, she makes an explicit connection between the two men. 

A portrays Esther as being more personal with the king in her 
invitation. She speaks directly to him in the second person ('you must 
enter in', eioeA.9e au) rather than the third person of B and M ('he will 
come', eA,9dT(a, nit). M shows Esther as being the most formal, or 
expressing distance from the king, for she speaks of him twice as 'the 
king' C^an), repeating his title rather than using a personal pronoun the 
second time. 

Both B and M emphasize the king in this verse, though in different 
ways. B stresses that the king himself must come in person, adding the 
phrase mi canoe, (which means the same as ax>TO<; alone, 'himself), 
and M twice refers to the 'the king'. Also in M, if we understand the tb 
to refer to the king and not to Haman, Esther makes her banquet 
particularly for the king. It appears that it is more specifically the king 
she hopes to affect or win over to her cause than Haman. Uniquely in A, 
Esther does not stress the person of the king in a similar way, but she 
does describe Haman. These two details give the impression that A is 
placing as much, or more, emphasis upon Haman as upon the king. 

In A, Esther is requesting more specifically that he and Haman come 
or enter in to the banquet, with the verb eioepxonou. Perhaps she is 
already planning the place where she will host the event. 

In M, Esther has already readied her banquet (T have prepared', -n-to, 
using the perfect tense). This detail suggests two things, that Esther is 
certain that the king and Haman would come and that she is in the 
greatest haste of all here. She anticipates the king's own sense of hurry 
and urgency of v. 5. 

There is a question with regard to what type of festivities Esther 
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provides for the two men in this episode of the three narratives. B refers 
to Esther's party thrice (in vv. 4, 5, 8), and each time uses the term 
8ox% a 'reception' or 'banquet'. A also uses this same term later (vv. 5 
and 8), but in this verse uses no-cos, a 'drinking-bout' or 'drinking 
carousal' . rcoxoq is a more specific term, related to the verb tuv<d, 'to 
drink'. In these same three places (vv. 4, 5, 8, and v. 6 in the construct 
form), M uses the term nnoD, which can be used for both types of 
occasions, either festivities which feature drinking or general banqueting. 
Etymologically, nnsco is very much similar to noxoq, being derived also 
from a verb meaning 'to drink' (nrw). However, we cannot immediately 
assume that nntso is being used here in its more specific sense, as a 
drinking bout, as there is not a Hebrew word which is used only for 
general feasting or banqueting. The term sn (from the root 3an, 'to make 
pilgrimage, keep a pilgrim feast') is also used for feasting in the biblical 
literature, but likewise with a specific sense, in terms of feasting that is 
related to religious celebrations or appointed legal festival times. (Though 
later in the book of Esther, even when referring to the appointed 
religious festivities of Purim, M still retains the term nntoa [cf. 9.17, 18, 
19, 22]). A key to understanding exactly what the nriBD represents in this 
episode may be in v. 6, where the narrative (and only M) notes the 
banquet as being 'of wine'. This distinction is significant. In A and M, in 
this verse, Esther is most likely inviting the king and Haman to a smaller 
affair, a 'cocktail party' if you will, where the focus would be on 
drinking and conversation rather than on the foods served, as would be 
for an actual feast or banquet. 

Verse 5. A provides less of an explanation for the king's haste, as Esther 
invites them to a party not that same day but on the following day (cf. 
v. 4), a curiosity also noted by Dorothy ('Books', p. 165). 

M refers to the king and Haman individually a second time ('and the 
king came, and Haman', pm -pstn »2"i), in contrast to A's and B's notes 
just that they both came ('and both arrived', K<xi Ttapayivovxat 
auxpotepoi). 

In B, here, there is less of an emphasis upon Esther's actually having 
put together or prepared the banquet herself; it is noted only as the 
banquet about which she had said something ('the banquet about which 
Esther had spoken', ttiv 5o%t|v, rjv einev EoOnp). 

In A, Esther's banquet is described more explicitly. Only here do we 
know it to be costly or extravagant (itoXvxzhec,) and the principal 
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evening meal, or supper (Seutvov). Just a few verses back, in the last 
episode (15.6), the king's robe was also described by a form of the 
adjective koXx>xeXx\<; (KoXvzEXelq). The king first exhibited his 
extravagance through an article (his robe), but now Esther expresses the 
same type of extravagance through another article (her meal). The 
language used suggests that her actions here are on the same level as 
those of the king. It serves to give the impression that she is imitating 
him in reflecting the same type of lavishness that is representative of the 
Persian court. 

The progression of terminology A uses to speak of Esther's banquet 
makes her appear rather deceptive. When inviting the king in the 
previous verse, Esther asks him to attend a drinking festivity (tov 
kotov). However, when he and Haman arrive there they discover that it 
is an actual feast or banquet (-cnv 8o%ttv). (As discussed earlier, the term 
noxoq specifically signifies a drinking-party or drinking festivity of some 
sort, whereas 8oxr| suggests a more formal banquet or reception.) Then 
the narrative adds that it is even more lavish and expensive than an 
average banquet ('an expensive supper', Seuivov noXvxeXiq). This 
change in terminology is significant for the portrayal of Esther. Either 
Esther changes her mind about the type of festivity to offer or she 
designedly misrepresents her intentions to the king. 

Verse 6. M notes that these events are occurring while the three are 
drinking wine ('during the drinking of wine', j-"n nnoD3), and B notes 
just that they are in the act of drinking but not specifically what ('during 
the drinking', ev 8e xce> noxtf). Fox understands this phrase to signify a 
special course at the end of a meal (Character, p. 67), which is possible. 
With the inclusion of this information, both M and B tend to portray the 
present time as having a more social or leisurely quality. 

In M, the king speaks in terms of petition, using both of the synonyms 
•fb*® ('your petition') and ^ffflpa ('your request') in this statement. He 
envisions an interaction which is more procedural and formal, stressing 
the formulated petition that Esther is to make. However, here the king is 
even more generous, promising twice that he will give her whatever her 
petition is ('and it will be given to you', "p ]nn, 'up to half of the 
kingdom, and it will be done', torn ncfasn 'arris). 

A speaks in terms of Esther's will rather than a more formulated 
petition. The king asks to know her design or inclination ('what is your 
desire?', xi xb 6eA,T|u.d oou). And he envisions the expression of her 
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will as the action of asking on her part, not as presenting a request, by 
using an infinitive verb ('to request as much as ...', airnaou eco<; ...)• A 
gives the impression that the king will satisfy her desire or whim 
whatever it might be, and it does not even necessarily have to be 
something that is supported by a logical argument or a formal petition. 

B is the most general in terms of the king's statement. He does not 
ask Esther either for her petition nor even her desire, but only questions, 
'what is it' (T( eo-xiv). With regard to his response, he does not promise 
either to give her or to do for her any certain thing, stating only that 
whatever is Esther's reply 'will be' (eoxcu). Also, the king is not nearly 
as generous here. He does not offer up to half of the kingdom or 
suggest anything at all to her. 

In A, the king sees the kingdom as particularly belonging to him ('my 
kingdom', xfj<; ^aaiXeiaq uo\>), whereas in M he speaks of it more 
neutrally ('the kingdom', rTD'ran). But after mentioning 'my kingdom' in 
A, the king goes on to say that it would be hers ('it will be to you', 
eoxou oot) if she so desires, a detail not as explicit in M. 

A and B speak in terms not only of the extent to which Esther desires 
and makes request but also of what she thinks is proper ('and it will be 
[to you] as much as you deem worthy', ml £0x011 faov] oacc a^iotq). 
The king's hinting at a moral or ethical aspect to Esther's request here 
anticipates the justice that Esther argues has not been done when she 
finally does state her request during the second banquet (7.4-6). 

Verse 7. M presents two verbs to represent Esther's action of verbal 
response ('And Esther replied and said', Town "inoN ]sm), whereas A and 
B exhibit only one ('and [Esther] said', kocI eircev [Eo0np]). However, 
this difference reflects the particularities of Hebrew narrative style more 
than any significant differences in the characterizations of Esther. 

Verse 8. In A and B, the evavxiov (A) and the evwrciov (B) are so 
similar in meaning that this textual difference does not affect the sense of 
this verse. 

A portrays Esther as first speaking directly to the king in the second 
person ('if I have found favor before you', ei ei)pov %6.p\\ evavxiov 
ctoi)), before addressing him by tide numerous times (as do B and M as 
well). Esther is calling the king to acknowledge his part in their relation- 
ship and, at least partially, basing her argument on a more personal or 
relational note. 
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In A and M, Esther puts forward two types of arguments regarding 
why the king should come to her second banquet. She bases her 
reasoning upon his good opinion of her ('if I have attained favor 
before/in the eyes of the king', et eupov x«piv evocvxiov... Paa;A,er>, 
ift&n Tin |n tirsd-or) and upon his sense of morality or right behavior 
('if it is good to the king', ei erai xov PotmXea dyaBov, 3ts "fxxrbxra*). 
In B, she appeals to only whether the king is pleased with her ('if I have 
found favor before the king', ei eupov xdpiv eva)7uov xou PaoiAicoq). 
At this point Esther appears less persuasive and eloquent in general, 
including fewer planks in her argument than in A and M. 

In B, Esther does not speak in the language of 'petition' and 
'request', as do A and M, which each use the two terms again (to 
ai'rnutt uou, to a^icoiad uou, -ntfpa, -rfowj). 

A stresses more than B that Esther will carry out the second banquet 
just like the first ('I will do accordingly the same', novrjaco Kaxd xd 
at>xd in A; 'I will do the same', jcoitigco xd ocuxd in B), She seems to 
have somewhat more of a strategy into which she anticipates the actions 
of the following day will fall. 

In M, Esther states that she will perform according to the 'word of 
the king' {•pan -wo). By this detail, M suggests Esther's obedience to 
the king more than A and B. And this statement stands in contrast 
to that of v. 5, where the king and Haman 'do the word of Esther' 
("ino« naTTTN mash), evidencing their obedience to her. Esther is also 
here acknowledging to the king that the invitation to the second banquet 
is not her actual petition, but that she will reveal it, as per his request (his 
'word'), during the following day's festivities. 

The entire last sentence, which repeats the king's response to Esther, 
is unique to A. It suggests a certain trust that the king has for Esther, for 
he is here giving her free rein to do whatever she wants, and it con- 
cretely demonstrates the approval which she has just questioned whether 
the king has towards her (in finding favor before him). The QiXr\\id 
coo ('your desire') reflects the use of this same term from v. 6. The 
king first asks her what she desires. Then he grants her the authority to 
carry it out, before even knowing what her intention might entail. 

Analysis 

A Text. Esther gives the impression of having more of a strategy in this 
narrative. With regard to the first banquet, she is not in a hurry to host 
it, possibly giving her time to make everything right. She eloquently 
presents thorough and successful arguments for getting Ahasuerus to 
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agree to attend her banquets. Esther also is not above using a bit of 
deception to make her plans come about. She invites the king to a casual 
gathering, but when he arrives he finds a formal, lavish dinner. The 
reader is led to question whether Esther has a logical reason for 
choosing to underrepresent what she intends. And she seems to have a 
clearer sense of how she envisions the second banquet. 

Esther's simple desire or whim is important, at least to Ahasuerus. He 
stresses that whatever her will is must be done. This first banquet is a 
turning point with regard to Esther's control. When beginning the 
festivities, Ahasuerus states that he will do whatever she wants, but by 
the end he allows her to do whatever she wants. Esther's own authority 
is highlighted in this episode. She is trusted to carry out affairs as she 
thinks best. And she is given power of her own to fulfill her request and 
need not wait for Ahasuerus to do it for her. With regard to Esther's 
request itself, this narrative portrays it more as something Esther desires 
to happen than an actual object to be given. 

Esther accommodates more to Persian customs. She has recognized 
the lavishness and costly extravagance of the Persian court, and now she 
takes pains to prepare her banquet on the same scale of grandeur. 
Perhaps this action is also part of her strategy, to impress her guests or 
to make them feel at home. And Esther is also more concerned with the 
person of Haman and his relationship to the king. 

Longer and more responsive interaction of Esther with Ahasuerus is 
exhibited by this narrative. We see more communication between the 
two. Ahasuerus especially desires her response to his query, in first 
requesting that she reply to him. Then, at the end of their conversation, 
he gives her back a final response of approval. Esther herself addresses 
Ahasuerus more personally, which gives the impression of a greater 
closeness and less formality between them. She is also a recipient of the 
promises of a more generous and active king. Though Ahasuerus does 
speak of the kingdom as specifically his, he is willing to give it over 
specifically to Esther. And he is himself willing to carry out her desire 
and not merely arrange that it be done. Finally, Ahasuerus displays a 
great deal of trust towards Esther in allowing her to do whatever she 
might want. 

B Text. Esther here plans her festivities to be a banquet, or feast, right 
from the start. She is particularly concerned that Artaxerxes himself 
attend her party and presents him a reason why he should. However, 
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she herself appears to be less involved in actually putting it together, and 
hence less in control of the situation. And at the end, when inviting 
Artaxerxes to her second banquet, she again acts less in charge. Her 
argument is less rhetorical and she gives the king fewer reasons to grant 
her request. She bases her proposition solely upon Artaxerxes' s feelings 
of affection and favor towards her, an action which appears risky. But 
perhaps Esther does indeed know what she is doing, for the king has 
just evidenced some degree of respect for her in personally addressing 
her in terms of her position as queen and promising to do what she 
considers proper. 

This narrative describes some of the events with less clarity. In 
particular, Artaxerxes promises in only vague terms that what Esther 
wants will come to be. The reader is not quite sure how she will be 
granted her desires. And the details with regard to the petition itself are 
similarly vague. Neither Esther nor Artaxerxes speak in terms of request 
and petition as such overall, and the procedure itself appears less formal 
or official. 

Esther is not treated with the same degree of generosity in this 
narrative as in the other two. The king does not state as often during the 
episode that she might request, and be given, as much as half the 
kingdom, nor does he emphasize as much that she can have whatever 
her request might be. Furthermore, Artaxerxes does not envision 
himself as being as personally involved in carrying out Esther's desires. 

M Text. This narrative portrays Esther as both more and less 
authoritative. In Ahasuerus's first statement to her, he addresses her 
from the start as queen. And every time he speaks of the kingdom, he 
does not describe it in terms of his exclusive ownership. Thus Esther 
first appears as already in charge of the kingdom, having some degree 
of respect and authority. However, she is also portrayed as feeling a 
certain obedience to the king. At the conclusion of their conversation, 
she herself promises to do the word of the king. Yet it is less clear that 
both Ahasuerus and Haman were conscious of doing her word earlier. 
And Esther is less demanding in this episode; she does not command the 
men, especially the king, to the same degree. But she also knows how to 
test the limits of her expected obedience. She does not follow 
Ahasuerus's request to the letter, for she does not state the petition for 
which he asks right then but toys with him in requiring him to wait an 
additional day for it. 
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Esther plans her first party as more of a drinking festivity, and this 
narrative emphasizes the drinking of wine. Such details give the 
impression that it is more a social affair. Esther is in a hurry to give the 
party, and has already arranged it when she invites Ahasuerus. She is 
confident that he would accept her offer. Haman is also less important to 
Esther, for she emphasizes that the king is her primary guest. Her 
primary concern is that her petition to save the Jews be granted, which 
would require only Ahasuerus' s attendance. She is less concerned about 
publicly exposing and embarassing Haman in person. 1 

The procedure for the announcing and granting of Esther's desire 
appears more formal. This narrative uses the language of request and 
petition most often, which makes the process seem to resemble official 
government business. However, Ahasuerus also shows a greater concern 
to know what Esther wants. He asks about the nature of her request 
most frequently in this narrative, and he asserts most often that whatever 
it is will be granted. He is prepared to give or perform whatever object 
or action she might want. 

Episode 6 (7.1-8) 

Immediately after the last episode, that of Esther's first banquet, Haman 
returns to his home. He boasts about his successes, but also relates how 
he is vexed by Mordecai's behavior. His family advises that he have a 
gallows constructed and then convince the king to hang Mordecai upon 
it. That evening the king experiences insomnia, so he has the govern- 
ment chronicles read to him. Among the writings is the account of 
Mordecai's earlier actions to save the king's life. Deciding to reward him 
and hearing someone in the entryway, the king calls in Haman and asks 
his counsel regarding an appropriate reward. Haman comes up with an 
elaborate suggestion, thinking it is for himself. However, the king 
commands him to carry it out for Mordecai. When back at his home, 
Haman' s family warns him about working against the Jewish people, 
and he and the king return to the palace for Esther's second banquet. 

This episode relates the conversation and events of that second 
banquet. First, the king repeats his questions about Esther's request and 
his vow to fulfill it. Esther responds, asking that he give the lives of her 

1 . Fox has also concluded that Esther is not completely obedient to the king in 
this scene. He suggests that Esther intends her postponement to be a diversionary 
tactic with the objective of heightening Ahasuerus's curiosity (Character, p. 73). 
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people and herself. She explains to him how they had been sold into 
distressing circumstances, at which the king demands to know the 
identity of the perpetrator of this action. Esther identifies Haman. The 
king becomes upset, stands up, and exits the room, at which point 
Haman takes the opportunity to beg leniency from Esther. The king, 
upon returning, finds Haman in a compromising position with his wife 
and speaks condemningly towards him. 

The A text is significantly longer at places throughout these eight 
verses, including details not found in the B or M texts at vv. 3 and 6. In 
the A text, before first responding, Esther feels antagonism towards 
Haman and she prays. Later, Esther notes that the king is angry. She 
attempts to calm him, but the king insists that she should answer him 
and again promises to grant her desires. The B text for this episode is 
shorter than the other two at certain points, providing more concise 
quotations and fewer narrative details. And the final sentence, in v. 8, 
differs among all three narratives. 



Text 

icat zopr.v9ei<; dvexeae 
uf.i' mnmv iv apt?. 

And proceeding, he reclined 
at table with them in due 
time. 

npoxoois; . einev 6 
fSeroiXeuc, tt) EoOrip Ti 
eottv d yivfiuvof Ken tt 
to aiTtinct oou; &)? toO 
tiuiaouc, trie, PotaiXetac, 
firm 

And as the preliminary 
drinking progressed, the 
king said to Esther, "What 
is the danger? And what is 
your request? As much as 
half of my kingdom. ' 



EioiiAflev 8e 6 pocoiXeic, 
teal Aiioev aujijueiv zt\ 
fJaaiXiaory 



innir us mrab pm -pisn tan 1 



So the king and Haman And the king and Haman entered, 
entered in to drink together to drink with Esther the queen, 
with the queen. 



eutev 81 6 pototXeuc, 
Ea6r|p iij oeuTepa fiuipcj 
sv «j> jtOTtp TC kmv, 
EaOnp paaiXiooa, nod ti 
to annua oo« Koci ti t6 
&£{coud aou; Kal 'iaito 
croi eax; tou tihujouc. tt]c, 
Paoi^eiac, uou. 

And the king said (to) 
Esther on the second day 
during the drinking, 'What 
is it, queen Esther? And 
what is your request and 
what is your petition? And 
be it to you, as much as 
half of my kingdom.' 



•asn Erra ci ircr 1 ? -part -mn 

-ran f rtJKB-no gn nneca 

~\s ^riDp3~nni -p jggp nsvon 



And the king said to Esther again 
on the second day, during the 
drinking of wine, 'What is your 
petition, Esther the queen? And it 
will be given to you. And what is 
your request? Up to half of the 
kingdom, and it will be done.' 
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Kai maiviaaev EoBtj p £v Kai asOKpi6eio"a einev 
i& aitarYEXXeiv. oti 6 El evpov xapw evwaiov 



xab pxOTtAiox;, 5o9fVrco f) 
^luxn rip at-rf^cm uov> 
Kai 6 Xaoc; uou -t^ 
a^wouaTi nou. 



Cfvvji. Kai o $edg 
eSaicev aitfj Qapaof ev 
r& aorhv emKaXeiadai 
avrov . Kai eiiuev Ea8r|p 
Ei 8ok6i tfi (iaotXet, Kai 
dyaBfi fi Kpieif ev 
KapSia auroS . BoOnta) 6 
Xaoi; nov Tip auriuaTi 
nou Kai to ei9vof xfi? 

And Esther fought to 
respond back, because the 
opponent was before her 
eyes. And God gave to her 
confidence in her calling 
upon him. And Esther said, 
'If it seems right to the 
king, and the judgment is 
good in his heart, have my 
people be given for my 
request, even the nation of 
my being. 

enpd8n.uev yap eyo> Kai faepaOriuev yap eyco t£ 

6 laic, not) eic, BouXoxnv, Kai b Xaiu; uou ei? 

Kai t« vr^nia avxwv si$ airtoXeiav Kai 

Siapnayiiv, Kai qvk 8iapnayfiv Kai 

ifOeXov dcitayyeiXai. jis SouXeiav, nueff Kai to 

jtfl AutWW TPv Kvpi'pv reicvg fiuav ei$ saiSac. 

liov ■ eyevero yap Kai jiaiSiaKac,, Kai 

«ST«WQ-efy tpv ff(OT?Kovg« • OV W «&P< 

&vdpamov toy 6 Sui/ioXo c vi} f aiXi fq tcro 

KaKQKQmvaYVX mag. $a.GiXe<oq. 



And she, answering, said, 
'If I have found favor 
before the king, have life 
be given for my request, 
and my people for my 
petition. 



For we have been sold, I 
and my people, for 
bondage, and their infants 
for plundering. But I did 
not wish to report (it), so 
that I will not cause grief 
to my lord. For it has 
occurred that the person 
who caused us injury has 
undergone reversal.' 



For we have been sold, 
both I and my people, for 
destruction and plundering 
and bondage; we and our 
children, for male servants 
and female servants. And I 
have overheard (this). For 
the slanderer is not worthy 
of the court of the king.' 



•rostra noum nsdan -van jwn 
a» •fitsrr^iran •pen frss ■p 
•nopaa ten •rtwds "Urn i-jnsn 



And Esther the queen answered 
and said, 'If I have attained favor 
in your eyes, O king, and if to the 
king it is good, may my life be 
given to me as my petition and 
my people as my request. 



jreb Toorf? tan -at iron o 
waai mraci'Ti emh i!m "Bite 
■pen pm me/ -em ;•* -a 'Ro-inn 



For we have been sold, I and my 
people, for annihilation, for 
slaughtering, and for killing. And 
if as male servants and female 
servants we had been sold, I 
would have kept silent, for there 
is no distress comparable with 
damage of the king.' 
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einev 5e 6 PoxjtXew; Tic, 
Sato?, ckmc, ktokt\\U5&/ 
noiiiaai to icp&rua 
mmo: 



Kal e9vfiM} 6 PamXeijc, 
Kal eiitev Tic, eq-tiv 
o&toc,, 85 etoXuiio-e 
roareiviao-gi ro gnuefov 
TT7t ff"P"4f igg WV WTC 
itapeXBrt eiv tbv <p6f)ov 
asm. 

And the king was angered But the king said, "Who is 
and said, 'Who is this, this, who has presumed to 

who has presumed to abuse do this matter?' 
the sign of my kingdom, 
so as to disregard the fear 
of you?' 

m; Sk eiSev n fJaaiXiaaa tlnev oe EoOnp 

0T1 OEivov £<pdam -em "Av6p<0!toc, ex8p6c,- Auav 



PaaiXei. icai fiioonovTip ei. 
eikev Mr) 6pyi(ov. icvpie- 
JKavdv yap on eroy ov 
to8 iXatsfxoi gov ■ etiiayoi). 
jktmXev ■ avptov St 
xoinaa Kara to pnud 
gov, ifflj mvK v 6 
ffgp-jA e v STOV 
oxayyEikai avtnv 
avtm rdy 

vzeprupavevaauev roS 
izoinaai tovzo irai uera 
b'flKoy wfoxetQ XQifjvat 
aurij 6 av ftouA^Tgt . Kai 
dapariaaaa r\ EoOrip 
etnev Auav 6 ylXof ami 6 
iftEvShf oinoai. 6 itovrjpoc, 
avSpamo; otreoc,. 

And when the queen saw 
that (it) appeared terrible 
to the king and he hated 
the wickedness, she said, 
"Do not be angry, lord. For 
it is sufficient that it 
happens (that) you are 
merciful. Feast 
sumptuously, king, and 
tomorrow I will do 
according to your 
direction,' But the king 
swore that she should 
report back to him the one 
who behaved (so) 



6 itovripoc, oStoc,, Auav 8e 
EzapctX&n g»o tqu 
pVunXioc, Kal trie, 
paatXiacrric,. 



Tnonfr Ufi tii-nHm -fran tori 5 
~kSr wct .Tip nt »in -a nsian 
p nasb yah wiro 



But the king Ahasuerus spoke, 
and said to Esther the queen, 
'Who is this one? And where is 
this one, who has filled his heart 
to do such?' 



prr 2JS2 "s d'k -hor-torto 6 
•pen 'gi>p ajffi pm mn inn 
nsham 



And Esther said, 'A hostile 
person — Haman is this evil 
one.' And Haman was 
troubled by the king and 
the queen. 



And Esther said, 'A man — an 
adversary and an enemy — Haman 
is this wicked one.' And Haman 
was terrified before the king and 
the queen. 
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arrogantly as to do this, 
and with an oath he 
promised to do for her 
whatever she might desire. 
And Esther, being 
confident, said, 'Haman — 
your friend — is this 
deceiver, this wicked 
person.' 

eVftiitoc 8i> YEVouevof 6 
(kiciXrix; xni sAnrrfeii; 
\>(r/T\<; WOToVe rai r\v 
aeoinax&v . Kai 6 Auav 
erapgyfln Kal 
gpogEg£gev eiti tqoc, 
ad&sEo9rip'tr|? 
paoTAtacFnc. eiti rr)y 
koitt]v en avaKauEvnc . 

And the king, becoming 
vehement and being filled 
with anger, jumped up and 
was walking about. And 
Haman was troubled and 
he fell upon the feet of 
Esther the queen, who was 
still reclining upon the 
bed. 

Kai 6 paaiXextq 
CTEOTpevev e»ci xb 
cn^fltoaiov Kai iScbv 
eiTtev Ov>x ixavov got r\ 

ccXka Kai trjv yuvaiKa 
aOJiisPta^ri ev<ont6v 

uo«; aswMss-Am^. 

xai ui) Cfyta . 

And the king returned to 
the drinking together, and 
when he saw he said, 'Is an 
offense of the kingdom not 
sufficient for you? But 
must he also force my wife 
before me? Let Haman be 
led away, and not inquire.' 



6 Se PaoiXeix; k£,avioxi\ 
ek Toi) o-uujtooiou Etc, tov 
ktjtov. 6 Se Auav 
KapTiteiTO tr|v 
Pao"tX.xoaav ■ etftpa yap 
eatifdv ev Kaicoic ovxa . 



And the king rose up from 
the drinking together, to 
the garden. And Haman 
entreated the queen, for he 
saw himself as being in 
harmful circumstances. 



-btt £22 nriDDD morn cp ■f^ani 7 

nnbj ^s run '3 rabsn ifdrd 
i^i rato nmn rfrt 



esecrtpe>|fev 8e 6 
PototXeu; ek toO ktuiod. 
Auav 5e EJtiiieitTfflKEi 
km tryv KXivnv, d^tffiv 
tr|v PaoiXiaoav. eutev 
M 6 (Jamkevic, "Claxe 
Kai triv yuvaxKa pta^rj 
ev ttj oiKia \iov: Auav Se 
aKOViraf Siexpani} xm 
npominm. 

And the king returned from 
the garden. And Haman 
had fallen upon the couch, 
asking of the queen. And 
the king said, 'And 
therefore must he force the 
woman in my house?* And 
Haman, hearing, turned 
away (his) face. 



And the king rose up in his rage 
from the drinking-party of wine 
to the garden of the house. But 
Haman remained (there) to 
request his life from Esther the 
queen, for he saw that injury was 
plotted against him from the king. 



nrdn rrx^s jtrsn raso at) ■f?am 
iron TDK noarr'M 'psj pm £2 
tw OiiD 1 ? get -pen -am rrbs 

•SO >Q" TJ7i7 r.'33 -BJ) iPJfflfl 

W W 7F T>P 



And the king returned from the 
garden of the house to the house 
of the drinking-party of wine, and 
Haman was falling upon the 
couch which Esther was upon. 
And the king said, 'Will he also 
force the queen before me in the 
house?' The word went out from 
the mouth of the king, and they 
covered the face of Haman. 
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Notes 

Verse 2. M and B locate this scene within time, making it clear that these 
events are occurring at Esther's second banquet ('on the second day', 
xp 8ea>Tep<x riuepa, '3(sn m»a), and M highlights the repetition even 
further by noting that actions are being done again ('again, also', 05)- 
They stress that this has all happened before, at least as the scene begins. 

A gives the sense that the first part of the festivities are only a prelude 
to Esther's intent with the term nponoaiq ('drinking before, to 
someone, before food'), though the text does not state exactly to what 
the drinking is a prelude. The meal itself would be the most plausible 
possibility, which is suggested further by Esther's reference to eating 
later on in the evening (v. 6). This terminology provides an impression 
that the main import of Esther's initiative is not on the food or drink but 
on what she has to say. The use of the verb TtpocVyco ('to lead forward, 
bring before') adds to this sense of anticipation. 

M notes that the banqueting is particularly of wine ('drinking of 
wine', |™n nnon), a detail which is noted elsewhere throughout this 
episode and exclusively by M (cf. vv. 7, 8). It appears that the social 
aspect of this second banquet, like that of the first, is important. 

M again gives an impression of a more formal procedure. The king 
speaks of both items which were mentioned frequently before and 
during the first banquet, Esther's request and petition ('your petition', 
'your request', ^n'pss, ^nopa). That this verse is almost a verbatim 
repetition of 5.6 calls the reader to understand the present conversation 
in light of the former banquet scene. Though B also mentions both of 
the items (to cciTnud oou, to d^iojud aou), it does so in a more 
condensed fashion, together in the same question. And A mentions only 
one ('your request', to aiTUud gov). 

In A, the king now recognizes that Esther is at risk. His use of 
kivSuvoc;, 'danger, risk, hazard', makes clear the element of peril in 
Esther's venture. The term here also recalls Esther's earlier expression 
to God of her feeling of danger at hand, when she herself used this same 
description (14.4). Right from the start, the stakes are higher; the fact 
that the situation is focused not around a whim or fancy of Esther but a 
literal danger puts her request in a new perspective. 

The king acts more generously to Esther in M. He tells her twice that 
she will be given what she wants ('and it will be given to you', ~fi ]ram; 
'and it will be done', cam). In B, he promises that what she wants will 
come to be ('and be it to you', iced eotco), but only once. However, its 
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use of the third person imperative (ectoo) lends forcefulness and assurance 
to the king's statement of meeting her desires. And in A, the king does 
not actually say that he will do anything or give Esther anything. He 
speaks with a shorthanded approach, in referring again to a portion of 
the kingdom ('as much as half of my kingdom', ecoc, tou f\niaou<; tfjq 
pomA.e{aq uou). Only by recalling his similar promises during the first 
banquet can we understand the reference here. 

B places the most emphasis upon what Esther wants, for the king asks 
her thrice what her request is ('what is it?', ti ecmv; 'what is your 
request?', xi to a\xv\\ia cou; 'what is your petition?', xi xb 6c£;iropa 
god). 

M presents the kingdom as not exclusively the king's. He mentions it 
as only 'the kingdom' (no'pan). 

Verse 3. In A, Esther is portrayed as pious. She is dependent upon the 
help of God at this point, for she invokes God's help ('her calling upon 
him [God]', tq> ocuttiv E7UKaA,eia0ou autov). Her present action 
recalls her long prayer to God (14.3-19) as well as her calling upon God 
before approaching the king with her request (15.2). Here we see 
Esther's praying to be effective, for she receives the courage she needs 
for the situation ('God gave to her confidence', 6 Qzbq e8coK£v auxr\ 
Bdpooc,). This verse does not serve to show women as tender and in 
need of support, a suggestion proposed by Dorothy ('Books', p. 206), 
but serves to emphasize Esther's personal strength in successfully 
overcoming the anxiety she feels. 

A introduces this scene with language of the courtroom or legal 
system. First, Haman is referred to as 6 &vt{8iko<;, a term used most 
particularly for one's adversary in a lawsuit or legal battle. This term is 
used in contrast with the more general terms for adversaries found 
elsewhere in the Esther narratives, which do not carry similar legal 
implications. For instance, e%9p6<; ('enemy, adversary, hated one') is 
used frequently by Esther in her prayer (cf. 14.6, 10, 11, especially in 
A), and 8id|3oXo<; ('slanderer, enemy, backbiter') is used in B's text of 
the next verse (v. 4). Second, Kpvon;, which refers to the king's decision, 
can reflect a judgment in general, but also carries the specific meaning 
of a judgment made in court or in a legal trial. And the verb 
ayaviCpiiai can also refer specifically to contending with someone in 
court. The accumulation of these three terms in these few sentences 
renders the impression that Esther feels herself to be in a sort of 
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courtroom trial and is calling for justice in her appeal to the king. 

In M, Esther is more royal in her position as queen ('Esther the 
queen', rtshsn tdk), but in B she is not even named again. 

Esther speaks more personally to the king in M, addressing him in the 
second person ('in your eyes', -p-ia). 

Esther appeals to different things when making her argument. In M, 
she appeals to two distinct judgments of the king, that of his favor or 
pleasure ('if I have attained favor in your eyes', jria )n 'ntrao-DR) and 
that of his ethical standards and sense of propriety ('if to the king it is 
good', ma ^arrtjroK). In A, Esther uses two phrases as well, but she 
appeals to the king's sense of goodness and justice in both ('if it seems 
right to the king', ei 8okei tq) fkcoiAci, and if 'the judgment is good in 
his heart', dya9r| f| tcpiaiq ev icapSta autou). B's argument is the 
least elaborate of the three, being comprised of only one plank rather 
than two. In it, Esther appeals solely to her favored status by the king 
('if I have found favor before the king', ei eupov %6.p\\ evcoTtiov xox> 
paaiAicoc,). 

M shows Esther as more self-centered. She asks first for her own life 
('my life', TZfen), then that of her people ('and my people', -ajfl). In B, she 
requests only life in general (ft \|A)%fi), not necessarily her own, which 
lends the idea that she is pleading for the lives of all the people whom 
she mentions next. As Fox suggests, she is here equating herself with 
her people (Character, p. 83). And in A, Esther seems to ask for only 
one thing, though using two terms: her people and nation (6 X.ao<; tov 
eGvoq). 

In A, Esther does refer to her life, but connects it with the nation. She 
uses the phrase to e9vo<; ir\q \|/i)xfi<; nou ('the nation of my being' or 
'the nation of my life'), which gives the impression that Esther finds her 
identity, her very life, in her people. 

In B and M, Esther again speaks with both terms for her petition (rep 
oirrinaTi uou, ta> a^icou-ati nou, 'rfPKoa, 'ntipaa). And A again uses 
only the one (tco ai-mnati uoi)), which suggests that the petitioning is 
now less important. Convincing the king to take the just and right action 
is more important. 

Verse 4. Esther interprets the results of Haman's edict somewhat 
differently in the three narratives. In A, the possibilities are the least 
severe. Esther envisions servitude or slavery (SotjAxooiv) and the 
plundering of small children ('their infants for plunder', xa vrjitia 
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atrccov eiq Siaprcaynv). In B, she mentions three actions: destruction or 
ruin (&jccoA,Eiav), plundering (8ioep7cayr|v), and servitude (Soutaiav). 
M's portrayal is by far the most violent and the most lethal. Though also 
speaking of three actions, they all involve the actual killing of people: 
extermination or annihilation (TDtcn), violent slaying or slaughter (ann), 
and destruction or killing (13« [13« in the piel]). In M, Esther does not 
see bondage as a result of the edict, as she does in the other two 
narratives, but instead as less than the edict requires. 

B portrays a greater solidarity of Esther with her people. She specifies 
for a second time who the edict would affect ('we', fiuei?) and claims 
the children as part of her community ('our children', toe teicva fmcbv). 
A expresses more separation, at least with the people's children, for 
Esther does not view them as hers also ('their infants', ta vr|Jtia 
auxrav). M does not note any particular treatment of the children of the 
community. 

In M, Esther expresses a greater tolerance for abuse. She informs the 
king that if her people had been sold into slavery, such action would be 
acceptable to her and she would not complain ('if as male servants and 
female servants we had been sold, I would have kept silent', wizsb i'jr 
Tffihnn trcca rnnaoVi). Apparently the killing of them is the cause of her 
objection. Interestingly, M's Esther would not have complained about 
the type of abuse A's Esther laments, in which the people are only 
placed in servitude and plundered but not destroyed. 

A shows Esther to be concerned not to trouble the king, hoping not 
to cause him the distress that the information would inflict ('so that I 
will not cause grief to my lord*, i'va uti Xvnr\aa> tov idjpiov hod). 
Esther obviously anticipates the king's possible response correctly, for 
after telling him, he does become upset and angry (vv. 5-7). 

B provides the detail that Esther learned her information through 
accidentally overhearing or even intentionally eavesdropping ('I have 
overheard [this]', 7capTiKoi)o-a). 

Both A and B present Esther's view of Haman. In A, she identifies 
him, though not by name, as one who has personally affected herself 
and her people by causing them harm ('the person who caused us 
injury', xov avGpcojiov tov KaKOrtovnaavca u,nas). She here 
exhibits concern for the fate of the people. However, in B, Esther does 
not speak of what he has done directly to her people, but instead in 
terms of the Persian court. She identifies him as one who is deceitful in 
general character ('the slanderer', 6 8ia$o'koc > ), and then passes a value 
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judgment upon him as one whom she does not deem worthy of the 
standards of the court ('for [he] ...is not worthy of the court of the 
king', o\> yap ctfyoc, ...ttk a-uXfjq zox> fiaaileoiq). Esther focuses not 
upon Hainan's threat against her people nor even against the person of 
the king, but against the court as a whole. Perhaps she feels that one as 
deceitful as Haman would harm the reputation of the Persian 
government. In M, Esther does not refer to the action of any one 
particular person at all. 

The final phrase in M, "pan pra mo nsn ]-« '3, is difficult to understand 
with precision. It includes one term which has a variety of meanings ("is, 
from the root tk), and another which is a hapax legomenon and most 
likely derives its meaning from the Aramaic pT3, 'injury, damage' (as 
suggested by Francis Brown, S.R. Driver and Charles H. Briggs, A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament [Oxford: Clarendon, 
1907], p. 634). Paton concludes that the text is corrupt {Esther, pp. 261- 
62) and Moore reads this sentence as agreeing in substance with A 
{Esther, p. 70). BHS proposes (without textual evidence) me? rten ('the 
deliverance is equal, comparable') for mo nxn, but there is no reason to 
do so, as the text is comprehensible as it stands. The nan can be under- 
stood in its meaning of 'distress, travail, straits'. Esther is here weighing 
the distress caused to her people with the injury and damage that would 
be caused to the king if he were advised of the situation, perhaps either 
in causing him grief (as in A) or in bringing shame upon him (but not 
necessarily the monetary loss which Fox asserts [Character, pp. 84-85, 
282]). She displays a divided loyalty. She is concerned both for the pain 
of her people and for the welfare of the king and his government. It is 
the fact that the people will be destroyed, and not just sold as servants, 
which tilts the balance and makes her decide to inform the king. 

Verse 5. In M, the king is named personally for the first time in this 
scene, as well as by his title ('the king Ahasuerus', ErmonK -pan). It 
likewise refers to Esther by both her position and name ('Esther the 
queen', radian nnOK). This nomenclature causes the king to appear more 
personal than he usually does and designates Esther by her royal 
position. 

A portrays the king as being more emotional at this point in Esther's 
proceedings. He responds to her information (of v. 4) with rage ('and 
the king was angered', mi eG-ouroBri 6 fiaoikebq). As Dorothy 
correctly notes, the king's emotions in this verse render him as a more 
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sympathetic character at this point ('Books', p. 197). 

In A, it is of great importance, at least to the king, that Esther is 
feared and respected. He is enraged that someone has not revered her 
properly, asking her who 'disregarded the fear of you' (jiccpeABeiv tov 
cpoPov oou). Yet he is also concerned that his kingdom is treated 
respectfully, wanting to know the identity of the one who had attempted 
to abuse or deface it ('who has presumed to abuse the sign of my 
kingdom', oq ex6X,|ir|oe tcoieivcogou to ar||ieiov tti<; (ktaiX.eiaq 
uou). Hence, the king is equally concerned for Esther and for his 
kingdom, and it appears that he is even viewing Esther herself as the 
sign of this kingdom. 

B's language is quite vague. The phrase to rcpayuo: touto ('this 
matter') leaves it uncertain with what exactly the king is taking issue. 
And M is not clear, either, about the actual character of the offense. The 
king asks only the identity of the one who had 'done so' (p nwvb). 

In A, what seems wrong to the king is not that an entire people is to 
be destroyed but how the situation has affected Esther. He exhibits a 
special concern for her honor and authority. In M, the king instead 
speaks about the effect Hainan's action has had upon himself, in feelings 
of personal fulfillment ('who has filled his heart', i±> ir'td— «5N), but not 
upon Esther or the kingdom. 

Verse 6. In general, the material unique to A at this point reveals more 
interaction between Esther and the king, particularly in a greater amount 
of their dialogue. She responds to his feelings, speaks to him, then he 
responds to her and tells her to answer him again. 

In A, Esther pays attention to, and cares about, the feelings of the 
king. She responds to his emotions. She notes his opinions about the 
situation she just revealed to him, that he views it negatively ('the queen 
saw that [it] appeared terrible to the king', elSev f] fiaaiXiaoa oti 
Seivov ecpdvri TCp PaoiXev) and with antipathy ('he hated the 
wickedness', uiaojtovripei). In the previous verse, the king appeared 
angry, but now Esther urges him not to be ('do not be angry', Mf| 
opyt^ou). 

A portrays the king as much more emotional at this point in the plot, 
and we know that he perceives the events as terrible and wrong. Esther 
first observes his strong feelings about the treatment of her people. 
Then, later, he himself evidences his heightened emotional state. He 
swears in asking for the identity of the one accountable for such a 
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situation ('the king swore', oSuooev 6 pactA-dx;) and promises with a 
vow to do whatever she thinks will remedy this situation ('with an oath 
he promised', \leiol opkou i>nia%tio), actions which enforce what he 
is saying. 

In A, Esther views the king as being appeasing or merciful ('you are 
merciful', iAaauou cod). 

In A, Esther appears concerned that her guests eat well, and she 
encourages the king to continue with the banqueting after their early 
drinks of v. 2. And it suggests that this second banquet is lavish like the 
first (cf. 5.5). She commands the king not just to eat but to eat with 
relish ('feast sumptuously', exwaxou). 

The king and Esther express reciprocal actions in A. She tells him that 
she will do what he wants ('I will do according to your direction', 
TioiTjoco Kara to pfjjxd aov>). And then he vows the same thing to her, 
that he will do what she wants ('he promised to do for her whatever she 
might desire', ujieoxeto Tcoinacu autfj o av pot>Xn.tai). 

A shows Esther to be anxious to calm down the king. She appears as 
concerned that he not be upset right now as she wants to present her 
petition to him. Esther commands him not to be provoked ('do not be 
angry, lord', Mf| opyi^ou, tcupiE), and is willing to postpone her 
request until the following day, perhaps at yet a third banquet. These 
details suggest either that Esther wishes to stretch out the revelation of 
the problem over time, or that she may want the king to be in a calm 
and rational state of mind when she finally does make her petition. 

In A, the king is quite receptive to Esther's request. He first shows 
that he wants to hear what she has to say, especially desiring that she 
respond back to him ('the king swore that she should report back to 
him', rouooev 6 PaotA-euc, xov ajtayyetA-ai aurhv autcp), and then 
yet again promises to do whatever she wants ('he promised to do for 
her whatever she might desire', ujceoxeto 7coif\aai autf\ 6 av 
PovA/nrai). He appears not just to be granting a supplicant's petition 
but genuinely concerned about her desires. 

A alone notes that Esther feels confident or hopeful when revealing 
Hainan's identity ('Esther, being confident, said...', Gapifaaoa ft 
EctGtip eutev...). Her reference to courage recalls v. 3, in which she 
called upon God for courage. Apparently God is still influencing her 
similarly now. 

Each of the three narratives portrays Haman, or at least Esther's view 
of him, differently. M emphasizes his hostility and wickedness, using 
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three descriptive terms which lend this impression: is ('adversary, foe'), 
3-iK ('enemy, one who is hostile'), and s~\ ('evil, bad'). B describes 
Haman to a lesser extent than M and A, with only two terms which 
suggest, as does M, his hostility and evil character: e%0po<; ('adversary, 
hated one') and 6 rcoviipbc, ('evil, malevolent one'). And as in M, A 
uses three descriptions, but it portrays Haman as the king's friend and 
one who deceives as well as being wicked: 6 yiXoq gov ('your friend, 
loved one'), 6 \|feD8r|(; ('lying, deceiving one'), and 6 rcovripoi; ('evil, 
bad, malevolent one'). Moreover, the king himself has just identified him 
as one who behaves arrogantly (tov \)jcepr|<pave\>cduevov). The 
substantive 6 yikoq can represent a title of a court official as well as a 
friend. B regularly employs the term as a title for government officials 
elsewhere throughout the story (cf. 1.3, 13; 3.1; 6.9; 16.5) but A does 
not. It instead chooses other terms to describe the king's officials in the 
rest of the story (the sole possible exception is 3.1). That the term 6 
<p(Xo5 is now used here by A suggests that the king's relationship with 
Haman includes some degree of affection (in the sense of a friend or 
loved one) and is not only an official title. 

Both M and B report how Haman is affected by Esther's revelation. 
M specifically notes that he is afraid ('and Haman was terrified' , nio] ]om) 
and B notes more generally that he is anxious and upset ('and Haman 
was troubled', A(xav Se eTapdxBn). These two verbs are not 
synonomous, as this is the sole instance in the LXX where tapdaooo 
translates rwa. B's use of Tapdooco here (in the aorist passive) recalls 
Esther's approach before the king, when her heart was similarly 
troubled (15.13). Esther has shifted positions by this point in the 
proceedings. Haman now feels the same type of anxiety before her that 
she felt earlier before the king. 

Verse 7. The emotional reaction of the king is provided by M and A. In 
M, we are told that the king is angry ('and the king rose up in his rage', 
nana Dp ■faam)- In A, though he is also angry, he acts significantly more 
upset, full of anger and vexation ('and the king, becoming vehement and 
being filled with anger', ekSuuoc, 8e yevouevoi; 6 |3aoiA.euc, koc! 
7tA,r|c9e!<; op*^). He also shows his agitation physically through his 
greater motion. He leaps up (dvETCT^tio-e), instead of merely rising up 
(e^aveCTTT], Dp in B and M), and he paces about 0\\ jtEputatSv). B 
focuses less upon the king's emotions. We are not given information 
about how he feels or how the news about Haman affects him. 
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M is most specific with regard to place. The king goes out to the 
palace garden ('the garden of the house', pan na). In B, he just goes to 
a garden or orchard (tov Kfircov), and in A we do not know where the 
king goes. We can only assume that in his pacing about he leaves the 
room because v. 8 mentions his return. 

In M, Haman asks Esther particularly for his life ('but Haman 
remained [there] to request his life from Esther the queen', tips'? nasi jam 
rra'jan nnoKn icarta). This detail suggests that Esther's revelation of his 
actions would result in his extermination. He interprets the king as being 
out for his life ('he saw that injury was plotted against him from the 
king', -fiGSi ma ninn rt« nrfer-D two), so the fact that he asks for his life 
from Esther, and not from the king, highlights Esther's power in the 
court and her influence over the king. 

B is not as detailed regarding the actions and fate of Haman. He only 
sees that he is in trouble, but not exactly what will come to him nor 
from whom it will come ('he saw himself as being in harmful 
circumstances', ecopoc ... eauxov ev kockoic, ovtcc). 

The placement of the description of Hainan's falling upon Esther 
varies. In A, it is found in this verse, but in the next verse (v. 8) in B and 
M. The ordering of this detail makes A appear more centered upon 
Esther. The reader sees the scene from Esther's perspective, when only 
she is in the room. In contrast, in B and M this action is described 
through the king's eyes, when he himself sees the scene upon re- 
entering the room. A also does not include certain details about Haman 
which are found in B and M. 

In A, Esther's announcement has the power to make Haman anxious 
('and Haman was troubled', kcu 6 Aucxv ETapaxOn). And that he falls 
upon her feet suggests his attitude of subservience towards her ('and he 
fell upon the feet of Esther the queen', kcci 7ipooe7tecrev kn\ xovq 
noboc, Ea8r|p Tfi<; $a.aikiooT]c,). 

All three of the narratives include a sexual allusion in Haman' s actions 
towards Esther. He throws himself upon her as she is reclining (v. 7 in 
A, v. 8 in B and M), and his use of force, as described by the king in 
v. 8, implies sexual advances. (Dorothy's reasoning that B's version of 
this scene is the most sexually suggestive because Haman falls at 
Esther's feet is questionable ['Books', pp. 198-99]). Dorothy has 
neglected to note that it is A's unique terminology for the bed which 
makes clear Haman's sexual interactions in that narrative, Kovm., which 
is used by A alone, reflects not only a bed for sleeping, but a conjugal 
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bed or the act of sexual intercourse itself.) Overall, the sexual element is 
clear in each of the narratives, and to an equal degree. 

Verse 8. M is the most complete version of this verse, including various 
details from both A and B. It states that 'the king returned from the 
garden of the house to the house of the drinking of wine' (nam ao ^on 
T»n nnon n-a-^K pan). Like B, M notes that he came from the garden 
('the king returned from the garden', E7teoxpev|iEv 8e 6 pacnX.e'uc; ek 
xou KTiTtoi)). And like A it notes that he came back to drinking 
festivities ('the king returned to the drinking together', 6 pamXEtx; 
E7tEoxpEV|fEV ETtl to o"ou.jc6oiov). Then M relates the king's questioning, 
'will he also force the queen before me in the house?' (anas'? djh 
n'33 -aa na^arrns). Like A, it notes that the event occurs in his presence 
('must he also force my wife before me?', tfjv yovociicd uou explain. 
evootiov uou), and like B it notes the house as its location ('must he 
force the woman in my house?', fhv yuvavica fJux^n. ev xv[ oixia am)). 
M is also the most complete in detail of place, providing the locations in 
the house of the garden and of the banquet. 

B alone provides the particular reason why Haman falls upon Esther: 
to make a request ('asking of the queen', d^ifiv tttv fiaoiXiaoav). 

B refers to Esther in the king's question as just the woman but not 
necessarily the wife (-rnv yovouKa). A, including the possessive pronoun, 
makes it clear that the king is referring to his marital partner ('my wife', 
tt(v yuvaiKOt \iox>). And in M, Esther instead appears regal, for the king 
refers to her as 'the queen' (naban). Her political position is important, 
not just her relationship as his spouse. 

In B, the king claims exclusive ownership of the palace ('my house', 
tt} oikux uo-o), in contrast with M ('the house', rra). 

A portrays the king as being concerned about two things, the 
kingdom and Esther. He first views Haman as working against the 
entire kingdom, not just one people, in making his edict ('an offense of 
the kingdom', n. duapxia TT\q PaoiXEiaq). Then he chides him for 
pressing upon Esther ('force my wife', rnv yuvaucd ao\) eKPid£ri). In 
both B and M, the king expresses concern for only Esther, without any 
reference to the kingdom or its court. 

The final sentence of this verse is completely different among the 
three narratives. A continues the king's speech, in which he commands 
consequences for Haman; he is to be silenced and taken from their 
presence. B records Hainan's own response to the events. When hearing 
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the king's accusing question, he averts his face. And M reports, as A, 
consequences towards Haman. After the king is done speaking, 
Haman's face is covered. It is not entirely clear, though, who performs 
this concealment. As the verb 0®rj) requires a plural subject, it is gram- 
matically possible that Esther and the king perform the action. However, 
in the larger context of the narrative, it is more likely performed by the 
eunuchs who go to bring Haman for the banquet (6. 14), hang Haman 
(7.10), one of whom speaks in the very next verse (7.9), and who thus 
appear to have been present also throughout this entire interchange 
between Esther, the king, and Haman. (It is not necessary to emend the 
isrr to nan, 'was shamed', as Fox suggests [Character, p. 283], to give 
the general impression that Haman is in disfavor at this point.) 

Analysis 

A Text. Esther displays a great sense of confidence and courage in this 
narrative. Twice it explicitly states that she is confident and bold, near 
the beginning of the conversation between her and Ahasuerus, before 
she even speaks to him, and then again right before she announces to 
him that Haman is the one who harmed her people. And Esther strives 
to actively fight her feelings of fear. However, Esther's courage is also 
emphasized implicitly. As Ahasuerus' s anger is greater here, Esther 
shows a certain amount of boldness merely in standing up to him. And 
as she views Haman even more as her enemy and he has the power to 
upset her, Esther exhibits courage in facing up to him as well. But 
Esther's courage is inseparably linked with her piety, for it is only 
because she first prays to God that she is emboldened in this situation. 
And she feels dependent upon God for the success of her mission. 

Esther is also logical and rational throughout the events of this 
episode. In making her request to Ahasuerus, she appeals to his heart 
and mind. She herself remains calm, even to the point of being uncom- 
fortable with his display of emotion. This narrative portrays Esther as 
quite concerned to keep Ahasuerus in a similar calm state. She does not 
want to report the results of Haman's actions to him because she knows 
the information will upset him. And later, when he does indeed become 
extremely upset, Esther tries her best to appease his anger and to calm 
him down. Furthermore, she is patient, willing to postpone her request 
until the king is likewise in a rational state of mind. In this narrative, 
we also see Esther as a good hostess, generous and giving attention 
to detail, as she plans her banquet with pre-dinner drinks and desires 
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that her guests partake abundantly of the dinner. 

Justice is a primary concern for Esther. She here attempts to get 
Ahasuerus to make what is the ethical or moral decision in this situation. 
When presenting her request, she bases her entire argument upon an 
appeal to what he sees as the right thing to do. Even the language used 
is evocative of a legal trial, wherein the goal is to work in the most just 
manner. The heart of the matter is not so much Esther revealing her 
petition and request but convincing Ahasuerus to act properly. 

This narrative portrays Esther as being important to the kingdom 
overall. Her honor is linked with that of the kingdom, and when she is 
abused, the whole kingdom is as well. Indeed, Ahasuerus perceives her 
as an extension of the kingdom, its mark or sign. Twice he interprets an 
offense against the individual, Esther, as one against the entire kingdom. 
The proper attitude towards Esther is honor and respect, and Hainan's 
sin, at least in the mind of the king, is that he did not so reverence her. 

Though the stated ramifications of Hainan's edict are not as severe in 
this narrative, they are portrayed as having a stronger effect. From the 
start, Esther and her people are suggested to be in actual danger, and 
she makes her request within the framework of a perilous situation. Thus 
the Jews' need for Esther to perform well at this juncture is heightened. 
Not only are the Jewish people understandably horrified but even the 
Persian king finds this situation terrible, evil, and wrong. Esther, then, as 
spokesperson for the Jews, acts in a highly important role. Esther finds 
her identity and very life in her nation, and she selflessly requests only 
that their lives be spared and does not think of her own. Yet she does 
not speak in terms that suggest her loss will be as great as theirs, 
especially with regard to the fate of the children. 

More extensive detail about the relationship Esther has with the king 
is provided by this narrative. The two interact with each other to a much 
greater extent. We get the sense that Esther is quite close to Ahasuerus, 
as she is able to anticipate and read his emotional states well. She views 
him as kind and merciful, and obviously respects him. And we also see 
his special care for her. He stresses that he wants to know what 
concerns her and wants her to express it to him. And he swears strongly 
that he will do for her whatever she might desire. She is a recipient of 
Ahasuerus' s allegiance, for in matters of dispute he quickly and 
vehemently sides with her. Though Esther has told him of the demise of 
an entire sector of his population, what concerns Ahasuerus most is only 
how this destruction has especially affected her. 
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However, the reader is not left with the impression that theirs is an 
ideal or completely equal relationship. Ahasuerus is quite emotional, and 
Esther apparently feels responsible for soothing these emotions and 
keeping him serene — a challenging task. She exhibits an amount of 
deference to him and pledges to do what he says if that will aid the 
situation. Nor does Ahasuerus here share the royal power equally with 
her. He mentions the kingdom as particularly his and does not address 
her at all by her title as queen in their conversations. Instead, he refers to 
her as his wife. 

In this narrative Esther is also portrayed as having a certain relation- 
ship with Haitian. From the start, he appears particularly as her opponent 
and she obviously feels antagonism towards him. Hainan's mere 
presence upsets her, throwing off her ability to respond to Ahasuerus. 
But such is to be expected, for she sees him as personally responsible for 
causing injury to her people. Though recognizing that Haman is her 
husband's friend, Esther perceives his true character as fraudulent, 
deceptive, and evil. At the end of the encounter, Haman is even more 
subservient to Esther, falling at her feet in the very same gesture that he 
faults her relative Mordecai for not performing towards him. But though 
he exhibits an upset, emotional state before her, just as Ahasuerus does 
earlier, Esther holds no sympathy for Haman. 

B Text. In this narrative Esther exhibits a concern for the Jewish people. 
She feels for them and considers herself more as a part of them. When 
appealing to Artaxerxes, Esther does not ask particularly for her own 
life but for the life of all. And she stresses that the destructive events will 
occur to her as well as to the rest of the Jews. 

With regard to the king, he is most inquisitive towards Esther at the 
beginning of their interaction. But his line of questioning tends as much 
to want to know what is occurring and why Esther called a second 
banquet as to express concern for her personal desires. Less of a sense 
of close relationship of Esther with Artaxerxes is evident. He refers to 
the palace as particularly his dwelling, and he does not refer to Esther 
specifically as his wife. However, instead of interest in him, Esther has 
interest in the Persian court. She is concerned for the honor and 
reputation of the court and desires that it not be shamed, and she 
condemns Haman because he has not shown himself to be worthy of its 
standard. Moreover, Esther knows how to get around in the court, for 
she eavesdrops and manages to obtain the information she needs 
without being told outright. 
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Esther is oriented more towards emotion than rhetoric and intellectual 
argumentation. When presenting her request, she does it simply and 
appeals only to her being held in a pleasing and favored manner by 
Artaxerxes. However, Esther exhibits a certain amount of power in this 
narrative, as she, along with Artaxerxes, has a troubling effect upon 
Haman. She herself is not now afraid but instead actively causes anxiety 
in others. And Esther passes judgment upon Haman. Though her 
characterization of Haman overall is less descriptive, she emphasizes that 
he slanders, deceives, is wicked, and holds animosity. 

M Text. This episode begins very much like Esther's first banquet. 
Esther must have planned it to be, or at least is experiencing it, as an 
exact repetition. It is the same type of festivity and Ahasuerus speaks 
again to her and says exactly the same thing. Once again the mood 
begins as quite formal. But it is Esther herself who breaks this mood. 
She is careful to respond punctiliously to Ahasuerus's questions, but she 
breaks the solemn atmosphere by introducing the nasty topics of 
partisanship and extreme violence against innocents. 

Esther is an extremely balanced person in this narrative. She bases her 
argument to Ahasuerus on both reason and emotion, and she exhibits 
concern with both individual and community, in asking for her own life 
and for the lives of her people. When informing the king about what has 
happened to the Jews, she expresses her concern for the pain of both the 
Jews and the Persians (through harm to their king). And Esther holds to 
a median level of acceptable behavior, as she will tolerate a certain 
amount of abuse but not to the extreme. 

The personal destruction which Esther envisions is great. When 
explaining to Ahasuerus what will happen to her people, she emphasizes 
the death that will be a part of the violence. The sense of lethal violence 
includes that from Esther herself. Her very presence is formidable enough 
to terrify Haman, a person who has proven himself not to be of a 
peaceful inclination. And it is certain, at least to Haman, that she will 
have him killed for his actions. 

Haman' s response of appealing to Esther rather than to Ahasuerus 
demonstrates that she must hold a certain amount of power in the 
decision-making of the kingdom. This narrative suggests that she and the 
king share rulership and authority more equally. Ahasuerus does not 
name the kingdom nor the palace as exclusively his, and Esther is 
identified by her position as queen more often. He also speaks more 
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directly to her and emphasizes his willingness to grant her petition and 
her request. 

Esther has less interaction with and concern for Haman. When 
outlining the distressing circumstances into which her people are to 
come, she does not even note him as their cause. Later, when Ahasuerus 
asks the identity of the one responsible, he likewise does not speak in 
terms of Haman' s interaction with Esther but only how he affected 
himself. When she does think of him individually, though, Esther stresses 
his particular trait as that of an enemy. She does not describe him as 
having a generally hostile character but merely as antagonistic towards 
the Jews. 



Episode 7(8.1-8) 

After the king banishes Haman in the previous episode, he wonders 
what to do with him. Upon being told of the gallows which Haman had 
prepared for Mordecai, the king commands that Haman himself be hung 
upon it. And the order is carried out. 

The three narratives vary in the events which follow next in the plot 
of the story. The B and M texts parallel each other closely in this 
episode. In them, the king gives Hainan's possessions to Esther. She 
reveals her relationship with Mordecai, and he also comes before the 
king. The king presents to Mordecai his ring and Esther places him in 
management of Haman' s possessions. She then speaks before the king, 
with the purpose of asking him to overturn Haman' s actions against the 
Jews. He extends his sceptre to her, at which she stands and presents her 
argument. The king responds by recalling what he has already done and 
commanding her and Mordecai to write an edict as they see appropriate. 

The A text differs in the events by which the king hears Esther's and 
Mordecai' s further requests and gives them authority to change the 
situation. The king begins by conversing with Esther about the wrong of 
Haman's actions. He calls forth Mordecai, gives him Haman's 
possessions, and asks what else Mordecai might want. Mordecai requests 
that the king overturn Haman's edict, and he does so. Then Esther asks 
to be allowed to punish the adversaries. The king gives her permission, 
they confer together, and he allows that she might punish Haman's 
family and men throughout the kingdom. And she does so. These events 
in the plot of the A text are represented by the versification of 7.14-21 
in the Gbttingen edition. In the Text section, the A text will be placed 
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alongside the B and M texts as best it corresponds to certain details of 
the plot they present. 



Text 

mi einev 6 (ktoiXeiq tfi 
Eoflpp Kai MapSoxaiov 

tov awaavTd fie ek 
XWQi Wv evvpvxw; 

qvk fiSei on mip$QY 

aamv yevof eoriv fi 
EoOrip; xm. EKaXeaev 6 
(JaoiX.ei)5 tov 
MapSoxatov 

And the king said to 
Esther, 'Did he determine 
to hang even Mordecai, 
who saved me from the 
hand of the eunuchs? Had 
he not known that Esther 
is of his ancestral lineage?' 
And the king called 
Mordecai, 

Kai kxapiaaxo a\>xS> 
rt&vta to toiS Auav. 



and bestowed to him 
everything which was of 
Hainan. 



Kai ev atrtfi, tfj r|uepa 6 
paaiteui; 'ApTaSJEpSjric, 
eSeopiioato Ea9n.p baa 
\mi \px ev Auav jj 
SiafioXm . sal 
Mapfioxatoc, izpoatxki\Qn 
vnb tou pWiXewc, ■ 
imeoeiijev ■yap Eo9t)P <" 1 
EvoiKeianai autrj. 

And on the same day, the 
king Artaxerxes granted to 
Esther as much as 
belonged to Haman the 
slanderer. And Mordecai 
was summoned by the 
king, for Esther had 
indicated that he was 
related to her. 

'iXa^ev 8e 6 pacnXeix; 
t6v SaKtiiiXiov, Sv 
aqjeiAmo Auav, Kai 
eSajKev autov 
MapSoxaup, Kai 
KateoiTiaEv Ea0r|p 
MapSoxaiov eni itdvtcov 
tfiv Auav. 

And the king took the 
ring, which he had 
removed from Haman, and 
gave it to Mordecai. And 
Esther appointed Mordecai 
over everything of Haman. 

Kai npooSeiaa 
&Xa%T\aev itpoi; tov 
PacuXea Kai 
npooeiteoev jcp&c, totx; 
116809 aiitoii Kai iffi ou 
d<peXeiv rhv Auav 
Kariav Kai Sag 
aioir\OEv roic 'IouSaioic,. 



-rofb unnfliK f?Dn ;n; »inn era 1 
u—inn ts }on rrxm roian 
rrrsT-s •fsn •s'lta •yro\ 
tfr mn no tor 



On the same day, the king 
Ahasuerus granted to Esther the 
queen the house of Hainan, the one 
who was hostile to the Jews. And 
Mordecai came before the king, for 
Esther had reported what he was to 
her. 



-rain TDK juocrnN ifxa jbj 2 
t« -iRos cBm *3Tfflf? rnm ;ono 



And the king removed his ring, 
which he had taken away from 
Haman, and he gave it to Mordecai. 
And Esther set Mordecai over the 
house of Haman. 



■am -fart sb -,a-irn -rot *pim 3 

-rnssrb •frsnrwi pra rbr, -zb 
icfc imono nxi vacr pn rarri 
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And she spoke again to the And Esther added (to this) and she 



king and she fell to his 
feet, and asked to remove 
the evil of Haman and as 
much as he did to the 

Jews. 



Kai eiitev avttp Ti 
$eXei f. Kai nomam aoi . 



And he said to him, 'What 
do you wish? And I will 
do (it) for you,' 

Kod eiite MapSoxaioc 

eKiamXr\v xov Auav. Kai 
eve^eipiaev aita 6 
BamXevc ta Kara tr}v 
^aaiXejav. 



And Mordecai said, 'That 
you might take away the 
message of Haman.' And 
the king handed over to 
him that regarding the 
kingdom. 



xal eiitev E<r8t}p tm 
fiamM nj ififc Aoq uoi 
xoXaaai tovt; cydpovf 

And next Esther said to 
the king, 'Allow me to 
punish my adversaries by 
killing.' 



e^eTewev Se 6 pao-iX.ei>c, 
Eo6r|p tt)v pafiSov try/ 
Xpvoiiv. efyfyep&n Se 
Eo8r|p napsoxiiKevat tip 
BacuXei. 

And the king extended to 
Esther the golden rod. And 
Esther was raised up to 
stand before the king. 

Kai emsv Jio-flrjp Bi Sokei 
aoi . Kai eupov xdpw, 
muvQfi'ra) mrwrpmrnvm 

ra ypduuata id 
aneataXfiiva vitb Auav 

touc, 'IouSaioc,, oi eioiv iv 
rfj pamXeia gov . 

And Esther said, 'If it 
seems right to you, and I 
have found favor, have it 
dispatched to rescind the 
documents, which have 
been sent out by Haman, 
which were written, (that) 
the Jews, who are in your 
kingdom, were to be 
destroyed. 

nfi% yap Suvrjaouai iSeiv 

Tf|V K0!K(l>O"tV TOD Adttru 

uod, Kai jkoc, 8uvf|aouai 
omBrjvai iv Tfi ditcoXeia 
Tf)c, TtazoiSof uou; 

For how will I be able to 
see the affliction of my 
people? And how will I be 
able to be saved in the 
destruction of my native 
country?* 



spoke before the king. And she fell 
before his feet, and she wept and 
sought favor of him, to take away 
the evil of Haman the Agagite and 
his plan which he had planned 
against the Jews. 

arret tans to -boh 1 ? -pan ddti 4 
■pan -aft -mum -non cpm 



And the king extended to Esther the 
golden sceptre. And Esther rose and 
she stood before the king. 

TOKO-HP 3» 7/BT^P TK TDWil 

,-nen -pan -s» -am tcSt raft ;n 

ereem* a'tirf? jds: rria -at 

-m *m7 tuman-p pn roorm 

~tea -flu zrrenrjvt 7ax» jm 

■port nvio 



And she said, 'If to the king it is 
good, and if I have found favor 
before him, and the matter is 
advantageous before the king, and I 
myself am good in his eyes, may it 
be written to turn aside the 
documents, the plan of Haman the 
son of Hammadatha the Agagite, 
which he wrote to kill the Jews 
who are in all the provinces of the 
king. 

-Tff« nma "iwn te» rosv % s 6 
-mm tew rearm -aim* man' 



For how will I be able to look upon 
the evil which will come upon my 
people? And how will I be able to 
look upon the destruction of my 
kindred?' 
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Ea6n.P Kai mm t<8v 

PaaiXei . 6na>j 
rixoflgyoxn kcci avtoi 
uera toy xcnpbf ainSiv. 
Kai etnev 6 PokjiXeijc. 
TiviaBd). Kai exam£,e 
rcmg k&oovc eif iAnBo$. 

And the queen Esther 
conversed with the king, 
also regarding the children 
of Haman, that they also 
might die with their father. 
And the king said, 'Have it 
be (so).' And she struck 
the adversaries in great 
number. 

ev Silovcoif 
avBomoXamaaxo 6 
AwiAew q? BvwMmn 

amoKTav6r\vai avSpaf 
Kai Einev 'ISov SiStapi 
aoi roC Kpeudxrai. mi 
eycvcro ovztof . 



And in Susa the king came 
to agreement with the 
queen that men were to be 
killed, and said, "See, I 
grant to you to hang.* And 
it came to be so. 



xal eIjcev 6 PaatJieic, 
itpoc, Eo8r|p Ei ndvxa to 
bnapyovxa A\xav e'8oKa 

autov EKpefxaoa fell 
i,x>Xor>, oti Tac, x«P2£ 
eitr|ve7KEV toic, 
'IooSaioic,, ti'e'ti 



nsbon "tor 1 ? p-np'ns -fxsi idr'i 7 

-km "?» pn-'jB rim mm -iron 1 ? 

n—nrra n- n 1 * 



And the king said to 
Esther, 'If I gave 
everything which belongs 
to Haman and bestowed 
(it) to you, and hung him 
upon a tree because he 
placed hands upon the 
Jews, what still do you 
require? 

YP<xi)«JT£ ifaiiueic, ek 

TOU OVOUdTOC, flOV (i>C, 

8okei vpiv Kai 
appaviaate tip 
5aicn>XtCj> ^oti • oca yap 
ypoKpexai tou paaiXetoc, 
iicndiavTOf Kai 
aippaytaSfi tip 5aKTOXi(p 
pov . oiik eativ ainoif 
avteiiteiv. 

Write, both of you, in my 
name as seems right to 
you, and seal (it) with my 
ring. For as much as is 
written, which was 
commanded by the king 
and was sealed by my ring, 
is not to be opposed by 
them.' 



And the king Ahasuerus said to 
Esther the queen and to Mordecai 
the Jew, 'Indeed, the house of 
Haman I have given to Esther, and 
they hung him upon the tree 
because he had stretched out his 
hand upon the Jews. 



gyyja sua n-nn'rrbs nrra ram 

-"s •pert nsara wren pen ctia 

cirroi ■fjDrraza aron* 222 

j'pnb 7« -pan raata 



And you yourselves, write 
concerning the Jews as it is good in 
your eyes in the name of the king, 
and seal (it) with the ring of the 
king. For a document which is 
written in the name of the king and 
is sealed with the ring of the king 
cannot be taken away.' 



Notes 

Verse 1. A relates the direct speech of the king, within the context of 
addressing Esther ('and the king said to Esther', Kai elrcev 6 PaoiA.euq 
-rfj EoBtip). The king appears to feel closer to her and his remarks are 
more personal and conversational than official and formal, even though 
he is considering matters of the kingdom. He gives an impression of 
confiding in Esther and wanting her to agree with his assessment of, and 
indignation at, the situation. 
In B and M, the king does not speak to Esther but gives her things 
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('the king Artaxerxes/Ahasuerus granted to Esther', 6 fiaoiXevq 
'Apxa^ep^Ti<; eSawrriaaxo Eo&np, -rash en-norm -pan ]fu). But in A he 
speaks to her but actually gives things to Mordecai, to whom he does 
not speak ('the king ...bestowed to him', 6 |3ao-iA,n>c,...£xapio-axo 
aii-zip, in v. 2). 

In M, Esther appears as more royal, for her title is indicated ('Esther 
the queen', rahsn TOfi). 

In A, the king expresses concern about the proper honor given to 
royalty through his marvelling at Hainan's actions. He thinks that 
Haman has acted wrongly for two reasons. The first reason concerns 
Mordecai: he tried to harm the one who had saved the king's life ('did 
he determine to hang even Mordecai, who saved me from the hand of 
the eunuchs?', Koti Mctp8o%aiov kfiovXe-boaxo Kpeuaaai xov 
crcpaavxa U£ eic X£ipO£ twv euvov>%cov;). The second reason concerns 
the queen ('had he not known that Esther is of his ancestral lineage?', 
ovk pSei oxi rcaxpcpov aoxov yevoc, eoxlv fi EoGrip;). Here the king 
does not speak in terms of immoral action or concern for the Jews of 
the kingdom as a whole. B and M, in contrast, present Haman 
differently. In B he is deceitful or traitorous in general character ('the 
slanderer', x© 8iap6A«>). In M, Haman is more directly antagonistic to 
the Jewish people ('the one who was hostile to the Jews', OTirrn its). 

In B and M, there is more emphasis upon Mordecai in his coming to 
the king. M presents him as most active, coming of his own initiative 
('and Mordecai came before the king', -part 'a 1 ? «a 'DTidi). In B he is 
more passive, in being first called by the king ('and Mordecai was 
summoned by the king', kou Map8oxouo<; npoatKXT\Qi\ bitb xou 
paoi^icoc,). In contrast, A reveals Mordecai as the object rather than the 
subject of this action, and obedient to the king's command ('and the 
king called Mordecai', Kai eKotXeoev 6 pamXeuc, xov Map8o%cuov). 

B and M mention Esther's informing people of the relationship 
between her and Mordecai. Apparently, they have not known of it all 
this time. In A, as the king chastises Haman for not according their 
relationship respect, it must have been common knowledge that 
Mordecai is related to Esther, and hence that Esther is Jewish. In 
speaking of the character of their connection, M is the most vague. It 
merely notes that Mordecai is somehow important to Esther ('what he 
[was] to her', rrTTwn no). B gives the impression that there is some type 
of relation or connection but not precisely what ('that he was related to 
her', oxi evoiKeicoxai auxfj). A delineates a greater familial and ethnic 
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closeness of Esther with Mordecai ('that Esther is of his ancestral 
lineage*, on rcocxpcoov outou yevoc, eativ n. Ec0n.p). 

Verse 2. B and M portray the process of Mordecai' s getting Hainan's 
possessions as being composed of two steps: the king gives them to 
Esther, then she places Mordecai in control of them. Esther is important 
in the process and the rightful recipient of the articles. In A, Esther is 
sidelined at this point. After the king's speaking to her, he gives 
Haman's things directly to Mordecai and she herself is not granted any 
of these items. 

In B and M, the king's ring acts as a symbol of political power. When 
Mordecai is given the ring, he is given power in the Persian government. 
The transfer of power from Haman to Mordecai, as Mordecai takes over 
Haman's position, is symbolized by the ring. And in M, it is particularly 
the king's ring ('his ring', iruats). Being more intimately related to the 
king provides an impression of yet greater power. A does not suggest a 
similar transfer of authority or political power, as it does not mention the 
king's ring here at all. 

The language of B and M, and especially the verbs KaQ{.oxr\\ii and D-sa 
('to place, appoint, cause to be'), suggests that Esther places Mordecai in 
a certain position in giving over Haman's possessions to him ('and 
Esther appointed Mordecai over everything of/the house of Haman', 
Kai KosteoTnaev Ea9r|p MapSo%aiov eiu Jtdvtoov %6>v Auav, oizjrn 
pn rrsrbs ■dttdtw -ifiok). In A, Mordecai does not appear so much to be 
set in a position or given control, but only given a gift of physical items, 
Haman's wealth ('and he bestowed to him everything which was of 
Haman', Kai t%apiaaxo a-otcp irdvta -rot xov Auav). 

At this point in the episode, B and M show Esther as having a great 
deal of authority in the kingdom, as she has the power to appoint 
people. Moreover, Esther works as one with the king with regard to 
Mordecai: he gives Mordecai the ring, she gives him Haman's job or 
management of his possessions. It is only because of Esther and her 
generosity that Mordecai is such a beneficiary, a fact which Paton 
(Esther, p. 268) and Fox (Character, p. 90) have noted as well. A hints 
here that Mordecai is a person of worth and may himself be deserving 
of the honor bestowed upon him, in the king's mention of Mordecai's 
saving his life (v. 1). But as B and M note nothing about Mordecai's 
character at this point, we are left with the understanding that Mordecai 
receives what he does not because of his own worth or exemplary 
actions but only because he is related to Esther. 
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Verse 3. B's participle TtpoaSevaa ('to continue, repeat') refers to 
Esther's speaking as a repeated action. However, in this scene Esther is 
much less emotional and more matter-of-fact than she was when 
approaching the king the first time (15.1-16). 

In M, Esther performs two more actions than she does in B. At the 
king's feet, she weeps or bewails fpn) and she implores favor of him 
("rrpnnn). In this context it is not clear how upset Esther really is. Unlike 
A and B, which earlier reported Esther's inner emotions when she 
appeared agitated before the king (Episodes 3 and 4), M does not tell the 
reader Esther's emotional state at this time. We cannot assume that 
Esther is displaying weakness by her crying. Within the context of her 
request in general, she may be using her tears as a way to further 
influence the king's decision, along with bowing in deference before him 
and her choice of especially pleasing speech (v. 5). 

Esther speaks more descriptively of Haman in M. She notes his 
nationality ('Haman the Agagite', 'JJSn pn) and his intentions ('his plan 
which he had planned against the Jews', cmn'rr 1 ?:} atfn im irnicnn). The 
DHWrr^i? ('against the Jews') suggests a greater antagonism to the Jews 
than B's simple dative toi? 'IodSouok; ('to the Jews'). B's language is 
more vague. As Esther only refers to 'as much as he did to the Jews' 
(ooa ercovnoxv totq 'IouSodoic;), we cannot be certain to what Esther 
objects. However, the oca ('as much as') provides a somewhat larger 
sense of the results of Haman' s evil. 

Verse 4. In A, these two verses, vv. 4-5, represent a significant 
difference in the events and progression of this scene than that of B and 
M. Only in A does Mordecai make a request and have it granted prior 
to Esther's request, which begins in v. 6 However, it is the king who 
first approaches Mordecai, inquiring about his desires, and Mordecai 
only then replies back (v. 5). The king does not require another sceptre- 
scene. Indeed, he himself initiates the petition and not Mordecai, in 
contrast with Esther's making the first move in B and M, and later in A 
as well (v. 6). Such details give an impression of a less formal process, if 
the characters are following an established Persian process at all. In this 
verse the king asks what Mordecai wants and then promises to grant it, 
the same thing he has done often with Esther earlier (cf. 5.3, 6, 8; 7.2). 

In B and M, Esther is in a situation where she stands before the king, 
but she does not speak until he raises his sceptre and gives her 
permission. They repeat actions that occurred only a few days before 
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(15.1 1-12). This scene is so similar to the previous one just two chapters 
earlier that it is difficult not to understand it in terms of the earlier scene 
(a comparison Moore would avoid [Esther, pp. 78, 82]). In contrast, 
Esther simply asks the king in A (v. 6). 

The wording of the first half of this verse in M, n« inoH 1 ? -pan oari'i 
arwn eo~io ('and the king extended to Esther the golden sceptre') is 
exactly the same as in her first entrance scene (15.12 [5.2 in BHS 
versification]), which encourages us to understand her request here in 
light of her earlier approach and petition even more than we might in B. 

M provides the king with a more regal appearance. He stretches forth 
his sceptre ('the golden sceptre', ann 0310 n«) rather than the 'golden 
rod' (xfiv pdp8ov xr\v xpuorjv) of B, both narratives exhibiting here 
the particular terminology they each used earlier (cf. 15.12, and notes). 

In B, Esther is more passive, for she needs the king's assistance to 
stand up again after falling at his feet ('and Esther was raised up to stand 
before the king', e^TiyepSri Se EcBrip jtapearnKevcu tcp paoiA,ei). 
M's use of the active voice and two finite verbs present Esther as more 
active ('and Esther rose and she stood before the king', invni to* npm 
•pan *xb). 

Verse 5. In A, it is Mordecai who requests particularly that Hainan's 
work be undone, not Esther as in B and M. He requests that the king 
would 'take away the message of Haman' (a\iXr\q tfiv e7tioToX,fiv xox> 
Ajaocv). In speaking of the commission, Mordecai is also less specific 
regarding the details of Haman' s command in terms of its intent, the 
manner in which he wrote and sent it, and the effects it would have 
upon the Jewish people. B and M present more the idea that Esther has 
knowledge of exactly what Haman had attempted to do. 

In B, Esther speaks more directly to the king. She addresses him in 
the second person ('to you', ooi) and speaks similarly of the kingdom 
('your kingdom', ttj (3aaiXeia aou). In M, Esther's words suggest a 
sense of distance and respect, as she refers to him thrice as only 'the 
king' (*pQ7i), and uses third person pronouns ('before him', rsb; 'his 
eyes', rrs). 

In M, Esther presents a longer, fuller, and more detailed argument 
before the king, comprised of four planks in contrast with two in B. The 
first two considerations are the same: 'if it seems good to you/the king' 
(el Soke! ctoi, mo •^arrbjrDK) and '(if) I have found favor (before him)' 
(eajpov %&pw, tcs 1 ? |n 'riRsmaO. However, in M Esther also bases her 
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argument upon whether her request will profit the king as well as seem 
ethically right to him ('and the matter is advantageous before the king', 
•pan ^sb ~\2ir\ itztoi) and upon whether she herself has his approval as 
well as her speech ('and I myself am good in his eyes', vrua 'a* rami). 
Similarly, she shows concern in her second plank that she finds favor 
particularly before him (rxb) and not just in general. In her rhetoric, 
Esther covers all the bases in M, appealing to whether the king likes 
either herself or her idea, or if it seems either the right or the profitable 
thing to do. 

In M, Esther identifies Haman more fully. As in v. 3, she notes his 
family's nationality ('the Agagite', 'jjoti), but now also his parentage 
('Haman the son of Hammadatha', wnaTp )on). She also envisions him 
as having a certain planned intention ('the plan of Haman', pn rotonn). 
Moore suggests that by including mention of Haman' s scheme, Esther is 
placing all the blame upon Haman for the enactment of the edict and 
absolving the king of any responsibility (Esther, p. 78). Thus, she 
continues to take care to present the situation in a way that will sound 
best to the king. 

In A, it is uncertain what exactly the king gives to Mordecai, noting it 
only as 'things regarding the kingdom' (toc Kaxa tf)v fkxoiXeiav). We 
might suppose it to be the message of Haman (tt|v ejticrxoAiiv xov 
A^ccv) which Mordecai had just requested, but as eniaxoXi\v is a 
feminine singular noun and id the neuter plural relative pronoun, such 
an understanding is grammatically problematic. This neuter plural more 
likely suggests the abstract 'powers of the kingdom' (as Moore 
understands it [Esther, p. 77]) by which Mordecai can rescind Hainan's 
edict. 

Verse 6. In A, this is the first time that Esther speaks in this scene. She 
directly addresses the king ('and Esther said to the king', Kod eutev 
Eo0Tip TCp PaaiA-eT), in contrast to Esther's first quoted speaking in B 
and M ('and Esther/she said', ml elitEv EoQr\p, noKm, in v. 5). 
Apparently Esther, as Mordecai immediately before this, does not need 
the king's official permission to speak to him either. The absence of 
another sceptre-scene in A renders Esther more authoritative than in B 
and M, since she does not have to wait to speak and beg for another 
favor. Esther now initiates her request of the king in A as well as B and 
M, whereas the king initiated the exchange with Mordecai in A (v. 4). 
In M, the two instances of 'rrtnl (i with the perfect) are to be 
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understood in the same way as would be an infinitive following tow (cf . 
Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, pp. 407-408; note 
meaning l.f ). Hence, the occurrences of this phrase (Tiwn tow, 'I will be 
able to see') are grammatically equivalent to B's phrases consisting of a 
finite verb followed by an infinitive (5wr|aouai iSeiv, 'I will be able to 
see'; 8uvf|oouai acoGnvoa, 'I will be able to be saved'). 

A does not show Esther as being rhetorical here or presenting a 
crafted argument, nor does she appeal to the king's sense of lightness or 
favor. She only boldly states her request, without preamble: 'allow me 
to punish my adversaries by killing' (Aoq uoi koAxxoou xouq e%0pov>q 
uou q>6vcp). 

A presents Esther as both desirous of control and extremely violent. 
Whereas in B and M she asks the king to do the action which will fulfill 
her request, to revoke Hainan's decree, here Esther herself demands to 
bring about the result she desires ('allow me', Aoq uoi). The action she 
envisions performing is savage. She asks to be enabled to slaughter or 
murder (tpovcp) those she dislikes, and by means of a manner which 
leaves no room for error or reversal. 

In B and M, Esther reveals the reason why she asks the king to turn 
back Hainan's demand as concern for her people. In contrast to A's 
destruction of others, she here imagines the destruction and misery of 
the Jews in two phrases: 'the evil of/which will come to my people' (xtyv 
K&Koxnv xox) taxou iiou, 'Bjrnn kxq—tbr nai) and 'the destruction of 
my country/kindred' (tf\ ootcoXeioc t% icaxpiSoi; uou, 'rnVin patO- 
Esther's primary consideration is for her people, and she feels their pain. 

In A, Esther only exhibits concern about the Jews' enemies, here and 
in the following two verses. In contrast, B and M in this episode refer 
only to the individual Haman as working against the Jews. In A, Esther 
envisions a class of people who are hostile to the Jews and names them 
as such ('my adversaries', woe, ejfipeme, uoi>). She appears vindictive 
in wanting to chastise them for their action ('to punish', koJuxoou). 
Esther does not request compassion for her own people, but instead 
justice and retribution for the ones opposing them. 

B portrays Esther as being concerned for her own deliverance. She 
wonders 'how will I be able to be saved?' (n&q 8wnoouou ocodfjvou). 
She also exhibits passivity in expecting someone else to rescue her rather 
than thinking in terms of saving herself, or even her people as well. 

B's use of the term naxpiq ('fatherland, hometown, one's native 
place or country') lends the impression that Esther's concern with 
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regard to the Jews is more oriented to the people as a nation or as being 
from a particular area ('my native country', xx\q JtaxptSoi; uou). In M, 
Esther is interested more in her family, offspring, or kindred ('my 
kindred', tttVb). 

Verse 7. In B and M, the king rehearses all that he has done for Esther. 
In B he concludes by asking her what else she could possibly want 
('what still do you require?', xi exi eTci^nxeii;;). Within the context of this 
scene, the final question is not the rebuke that Moore understands it to 
be (Additions, p. 229), but a genuine inquiry. 

In A, Esther takes the initiative in her continuing discussion with the 
king ('and the queen Esther conversed with ... the king', eve%x>%£ 8e r\ 
fiaaiXwoa EoGnp ...TCpfJaaiXei). 

B presents Esther as less regal. It identifies her by name only 
(EcrSrip), but A and M include her title as well ('Esther the queen*, r\ 
paoiXiooa Ea&np, ra^an -ino»). And in M the king is identified again 
by personal name as well as title ('the king Ahasuerus', erne?™ "pan). 

M states that the king is now addressing Mordecai as well as Esther. 
As he is in the conversation again, the emphasis upon Esther alone 
during her appeal has shifted. But while Esther is identified by her 
position in the Persian government, Mordecai is not. Though by this 
time Mordecai has been given an official appointment, perhaps even 
Hainan's position of being second in command, he is still only viewed in 
terms of his ethnic and religious character ('Mordecai the Jew', 
'■ram -DTin). Esther still appears as more the authority figure. In B, the 
king continues here to address only Esther with his question. He is only 
concerned with what Esther, and not necessarily Mordecai, wants. 

In A, instead of being concerned about the actions of Haman himself, 
Esther mentions his children to the king ('the children of Haman', twv 
iekvov Ajiav). She apparently no longer views Haman or his letter as 
threatening, but does find his family still to be so. 

A portrays the king as having trust in Esther ('and the king said, 
"Have it be [so]'", ral elrcev 6 PaoiXeuc; riveaSco). He gives free 
power to her to do whatever she might want to Haman' s children. 

In B, the king appears more generous towards Esther. First, he 
reminds her that he has given her 'everything which belongs to Haman' 
(jcdvta ta \)7cdp%ovra Auav). Secondly, two verbs of giving are used 
to describe the king's past action: eScoica ('I gave') and exapioduriv 
croi ('I bestowed to you'), in contrast to M's one reference -inoK 1 ? 'nra ('I 
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have given to Esther'). And, at the end, he asks explicitly what more 
Esther might want ('what still do you require?', xi exx kmfy\xelq]). 

Esther continues to express violence in A, and more than in the 
previous verse. Now, she desires to act against two groups of people, 
Hainan's children (xa>v xekvcov Auav) in particular and the adversaries 
(xovq exSpouc,) in general. And she kills and harms a great many 
people in her actions ('and she struck ...in great number', kcu 
enaxa^e ... eiq TtXfjSoq). Furthermore, though the king is complicitous 
in Esther's violence by agreeing to its being done, Esther is quite active 
in A. It is unquestionably she who is performing, or at least directing, the 
striking and slaying. 

B presents the king as being personally responsible for Hainan's death 
('I hung him upon a tree', auxov eKpe|xaoa eitl ^uJlou). M is vague at 
this point. It states only that 'they hung him upon the tree' (t>r\ ina 
fsirrbsi), without saying what group of people performed this action. 

Verse 8. B's v\ieiq at the beginning of this verse makes it clear that the 
king is now speaking to Mordecai as well as to Esther. Because the kcu 
preceding it is not the first word in the sentence, as is typical for 
conjunctive or continuative use in Greek narrative style, it might best be 
understood as emphasizing the plurality of the upeiq ('you both'). In B 
and M, Mordecai's re-introduction into the king's direction at the end of 
the episode (here in B, v. 7 in M) makes Esther alone seem less 
important. The king is now giving power to them both and no longer 
just to her. 

In A's version of this episode, Esther alone is significant at its 
conclusion. The scene both begins and ends with the king in conversation 
with only her. 

In A, Esther and the king agree together and mutually share the 
decision-making ('the king came to agreement with the queen', 
6tv8©uoXo7f|oaxo 6 paaiAeui; xf) PaaiXioon). In B and M, the king 
does not consult with Esther but only commands her. He appears more 
authoritarian and she more under his control. 

A names Esther and the king exclusively by their royal titles ('the 
queen', xr\ PaaiXiao-n; 'the king', 6 PaaiJteax;). Esther is now clearly 
acting according to her position in the Persian court. That these events 
also occur in the capital city Susa (ev...Iouacui;) shows that their 
decision is now an official government transaction rather than an 
agreement between wife and husband. (Note also the naming of Esther 
as queen, with the king, in v. 7.) 
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In M, the king allows Esther and Mordecai to give orders about just 
the Jews ('write concerning the Jews', trrmrbs oro). They have control 
over only the Jewish population of the kingdom. But the two can, 
apparently, write about anything at all in B. 

The process the king describes in M is more formal and business-like, 
and the process in B is more personal and informal. B notes only once 
that any order is to be in the king's name ('write. ..in my name', 
Yp&\|/aT£...8K tou ovoumoc. uxru), but M notes this information 
twice ('write ... in the name of the king', "pen D03 ... arc; 'a document 
which is written in the name of the king', ■fjamMfa arantDK ana). In B, 
the king refers to the name and the ring with the first person ('my 
name', tou 6v6\iaxoq uo\>; 'my ring', %ti> SaKxvXitp nou), but in M 
these articles are identified more in terms of their official use ('the name 
of the king', "pan do; 'the ring of the king', "pan runs). 

Yet again in A, Esther desires actions of violence. She kills harshly 
('the king came to agreement with the queen that men were to be killed', 
dv9conoX,oYnoaTO 6 pacntauq %r\ ftaaiAiooT) cmoK-cav&rivav), and 
she does so particularly by means of hanging ('I grant to you to hang', 
SiScoui aoi zov Kpeudoai). The king also shares in her decision to 
perform violence. 

In M, the king speaks specifically about something written, a letter, 
edict, or document (aro) which Esther and Mordecai may prepare. B is 
more vague, ambiguously referring to 'as much as' (ooa) is written 
under the king's direction. 

In A, the king again gives Esther control by letting her carry out what 
she wants to do ('see, I grant to you to hang', 'l8ou SiScoui ooi xov 
Kpeudoou). 

In all three narratives, the issue at the conclusion of this episode is the 
power to make official decisions. Esther is granted different types of 
power. In B and M, the king gives her the authority to make laws — a 
constructive power in the realm of public policy. In A, she is granted 
authority to kill and destroy — a punishing or destructive power in the 
judicial and military realms. 

Analysis 

A Text. Esther's most striking characteristic at this point in the story is 
her violence. Because Esther has not exhibited violent tendencies prior 
to this episode, her so doing now takes the reader by surprise. And 
because she says relatively little here, and all that she is quoted as saying 
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refers to the use of force, we can only assume that killing others is at the 
forefront of her mind. The manner in which Esther envisions the death 
of those who oppose her is brutal — killing, striking, hanging, and utterly 
destroying them — and she acts against a great many people. Esther is 
vindictive in her desire to punish and chastise the ones who have worked 
against the Jews. Yet she also is concerned about justice, especially in the 
sense of retribution. Esther does not desire to kill for the sport of it, but 
so that justice might be done and punishment meted out to those whom 
she thinks have done actions that deserve such treatment. 

Similarly, Esther is still concerned with the adversaries of the Jewish 
people. She speaks of certain groups of people who are enemies and no 
longer of Haman as an individual nor even the edict he originated. She 
first desires to punish her adversaries in general, but then later she 
specifically asks to harm Haman' s children. As Haman is dead, she no 
longer worries about him, but finds his children to be as guilty as he 
was. 

Esther possesses a great deal of authority. She is very much in control 
throughout the events of this episode, both of herself and the situation as 
a whole. Ahasuerus makes it clear that she is to be respected, and 
punishment results for those who do not pay her proper regard. With 
regard to Ahasuerus, she does not need his permission to speak to him, 
and she herself commands him more than makes a request from him. 
And he gives to her the power to perform that which she requests. They 
share together the making of decisions, by discussing issues and agreeing 
upon the actions to be taken. As their decisions at the conclusion of the 
episode are official government business, Esther is thus portrayed as 
intimately involved in the process by which the Persian government 
adjudicates and delivers justice for its people. 

Linked with Esther's authority in her position as queen is her level of 
activity. In this narrative, she does not so much exhibit power to appoint 
or to create written legislation but to carry out the decisions which she 
makes with Ahasuerus. She is a person of few words but much action at 
this point in the story. As well as speaking directly only late into this 
episode, her statements to Ahasuerus are extremely brief. She only 
includes that which she wants to do. Esther is anxious to get to the 
business at hand. 

With regard to activity and authority, Esther's qualities are in contrast 
with those of Mordecai. Mordecai holds less political power than in the 
other two narratives at this point. He is not given the king's ring, is not 
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appointed over Hainan's things but is only given them, and does not 
speak commandingly to Ahasuerus. And he is not involved with Esther 
and the king in the making of official decisions. Esther and Mordecai do 
not share authority in this narrative. She does not share control of 
Hainan's possessions with Mordecai, nor does Ahasuerus give them 
joint authority to write legislation. Instead, each is given their own 
separate realm of influence. Though Esther acts on her own initiative in 
speaking with the king, Ahasuerus must take the initiative with Mordecai 
by calling him forth and in speaking to him about his desires. Mordecai 
asks that the king might do something for him, but Esther asks that she 
herself might do that which she requests. Mordecai's passivity highlights 
Esther's activity, and his lack of influence in government highlights her 
authority. 1 

In some respects, this narrative portrays Esther as more closely 
related to the Jewish people. She has all along been known in the court 
to be Jewish. And her relationship with Mordecai is as a blood relative, 
based upon family and racial lineage. Yet Esther does not show much 
concern for the Jews themselves. Though quite concerned about 
enemies, Esther sees them as her own adversaries and does not detail 
whom they harmed or whom their extermination will benefit. 

Esther has a relationship with Ahasuerus which includes mutuality, 
generosity, and respect. She speaks personally and conversationally with 
him about governmental matters and works with him in making 
decisions. She does not need to placate him nor plead with him at this 
point. Ahasuerus is also more generous to Esther and Mordecai, giving 
them latitude in their requests and actions and requiring them to be less 
accountable to him, his ring, or his name. He allows Esther the freedom 
to take her own action to get the result she wants. And Ahasuerus 
values and honors Esther, and insists that others in his court do likewise. 

B Text. Esther likewise possesses a degree of authority in this narrative, 
but in different areas. She uses her power to appoint Mordecai to be in 
control of Hainan's possessions. Esther understands more completely 
the actions involved in Hainan's making his edict, as well as what is 
necessary for Artaxerxes to overturn it. And she is demanding of 
Artaxerxes's action in asking him to do so. Esther also enjoys a certain 

1. Dorothy asserts, without explanation, that it is Mordecai who displays more 
importance in this scene in the A text. But it is difficult to think of reasons why one 
might interpret Mordecai to be more important here ('Books', p. 207). 
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sense of authority and respect from the king. He is interested in what 
she alone desires, not Mordecai as well. Though she exhibits subservience 
in having to ask for permission to speak, she does not need to argue as 
much to convince him to hear her petition. However, Esther's authority 
is limited. Artaxerxes allows her and Mordecai to write orders about 
everything and to make as great a number as they might want, but he 
keeps tighter command over them. 

However, Esther displays passivity as well. When speaking of the 
possible destruction coming to her people, Esther is afraid for her life. 
But instead of wondering how she might save herself from the situation, 
she expects someone else to rescue her. Earlier in the episode she does 
not stand up herself at Artaxerxes's extended rod, but apparently feels 
weak and needs help. However, Esther also exhibits a certain new 
strength, in contrast with her first effort. When approaching Artaxerxes 
this time she is truly calm and confident, not attempting to pretend, with 
no suggestion that she is bothered at all by the exchange. 

Esther extends concern about the Jewish people. As she worries about 
her own salvation in their destruction, she must see herself as one of the 
Jews who is likewise in danger. And she is somehow connected or 
related to Mordecai. Esther speaks of her people more in a political or 
nationalistic sense, and she cares about the pain that they will experience. 
She is also concerned about those who work against them. Though 
having a vague sense of opposition coming from a group of people, she 
sees in Haman their primary adversary. She finds him to be deceitful 
and even traitorous, and as doing a great deal against the Jewish people. 

Esther speaks directly to Artaxerxes and in a manner which tends to 
be more personal and less formal, and the same is true of the king's 
words to her. She spends a longer period of time conversing with him 
alone, without Mordecai. And the king is especially generous to her, in 
giving her all that was Haman' s and then asking whether she wants 
even more. He allows her, along with Mordecai, to write as many new 
regulations as they want. 

M Text. Esther has a great desire to win over Ahasuerus, a characteristic 
she exhibits particularly when speaking before him. She says signifi- 
cantly more to him than in the B text, yet is careful to be deferential. 
Esther bases her appeal both upon his approval of her request and upon 
his approval of her. By means of her approach before Ahasuerus, Esther 
reveals significant aspects of her character and state of mind at this point 
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in the story. She is intelligent and speaks persuasively, traits which are 
apparent in her presentation of a very complete argument. And Esther 
knows that Ahasuerus cares for her. To appeal to whether he likes her 
and finds her favorable, she must already be confident that she has his 
approval. She makes her case so comprehensively that there is no way 
he can refuse her request. 

But Esther's tears also show her to be more emotional this time than 
during her first approach. She falls before Ahasuerus and weeps in his 
presence, in direct contrast to her actions when approaching him 
previously. Esther apparently feels she must do more to obtain 
Ahasuerus' s permission to speak and must say more to convince him to 
act on her behalf. 

Esther's authority is particularly regal. Even now, after her ethnic 
heritage has been revealed, she is still primarily identified as the queen 
and not as a Jew. She is important in her position in the king's court. 
Esther also knows about the particularities of Persian governmental 
procedure. She realizes the importance of documentation, and that 
writing something down makes it so. Esther is also cognizant about 
what Haman has done and about the plan he has enacted. However, 
there are areas in which she is less in control. She, along with Mordecai, 
controls orders written for only the Jews, not the entire population of 
the kingdom. 

Even though Esther's connection to Mordecai is the most vague in 
this narrative, she is most concerned about the Jews. She cares much 
about the people's pain and destruction, and this narrative provides a 
greater sense that she cannot bear to see them harmed. In thinking 
about the Jews, Esther sees them as family and kindred. And at the end 
of this episode, she and Mordecai are in control especially of these 
Jewish people. 

Likewise, Esther is concerned with Haman as the Jews' enemy. She 
describes him in terms of hostility, not in general character but in his 
antagonism particularly against her people. Esther knows about him in 
an official sense, in her knowledge of his calculated plan against the 
Jewish people. But she also knows of him in a personal sense, in terms 
of his nationality and family history. 

Esther's interaction with Ahasuerus is more formal and less personal 
in this narrative. She must first ask permission even to speak to him of 
her request. And when appealing to him, she speaks in a stately and 
business-like manner, and she also stands at a greater physical distance 
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from him. Ahasuerus himself also acts at this time more in his office as 
king. And later, when allowing Esther and Mordecai permission to make 
legislation, he proposes more official obligations which their orders must 
meet. 



Episode 8 (9.11-15) 

After Esther's three-way conversation with the king and Mordecai, the 
events vary among the three narratives but proceed along the same 
general plot line. The king's secretaries are called, and an edict is written 
(by the king in the A and B texts, by Mordecai in the M text) which 
allows the Jews to defend themselves in response to the upcoming 
attack. The text of the edict itself is provided by the A and B texts. It 
denounces Haman, elevates the Jews, permits their defense, and 
commands celebration of the deliverance. Copies of the edict are 
dispatched throughout the kingdom. In the A text, the king gives 
Mordecai permission to write a letter, and the text of the document itself 
is provided, in which Mordecai informs them of events and commands a 
religious festival. In all three texts, Mordecai then appears to the Jewish 
people in magnificent clothing, at which they rejoice. And when the 
appointed day arrives, the Jews fight and have great success. 

Now as this episode opens, in the B and M texts the king is informed 
of the destruction. He speaks with Esther about the situation and again 
promises to grant her a petition. In all three texts, Esther presents her 
desires with regard to the Jews' activities on the following day and the 
king helps to implement them. The Jews again kill many, and in the B 
and M texts they also hang the bodies of Hainan's family. 

This episode in the A text is represented by the versification 9.12-16 
in the Gottingen edition of the text. 

Text 

ev auTJj tfj fpiEpa- iizeSoQn pgj2 cra-rei tbod 82 ro nra 11 
I£ 6 api8uoi; to) Paoi^ei ■f^nn 'si nrsn 

tcbv dnoXtoXoxcov ev 
louaou;. 

On the same day, then, the On the same day, the number who 

number of those who had were killed in Susa, the fortress, 

been destroyed in Susa was came before the king, 
delivered over to the king. 
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K<xt etitev 6 fSaotXeoc, 
Tji Eoftnp nsc, ma si 

evTav8a ml oi ev ttj 
jiEptx«>p<j> KEXpnvtai; 



And the king said to 
Esther, 'How, for you, 
have those here and 
those in the surrounding 
area, availed 
themselves?' 



rat eIjiev Ea&rip 
Ao6r|x<o tot? 'Iovfiaioic, 

(tyfrW'V ygi 
8iaprcd(eiv. 



etitev 8e 6 Pao-tXeuc, npbq 
Ecr&np Aiuotejav oi 
'IouSaioi ev Eouo-oic, ijj 
n6kei avSpac, 
itEvraKootou?' ev 8e xfi 
nepix^P 1 ? ^toc, oiet 
expnoavro; n oSv afjioic, 
en; ml esytai aoi. 

And the king said to Esther, 
'The Jews have destroyed, in 
Susa, the city, five hundred 
men. And in the surrounding 
area, how do you suppose 
they availed themselves? 
Therefore, what still do you 
request? And it will be to 
you.' 

mi e!kev EoOnp Tip 
paaiXei Ao8r|Ta) tots 
'lovSaiou; xmisSsi 
cbaavzox ; tf|V aupiov, 
Sate roue, 8em uiouc. 
Kpefidaai Auav, 



;bk& ,u^,7 -itmb -pon tdr"i 12 
man onn jaa ff-nrrn inn rrrarr 
nana men pra mfct> m; ci'K 

■f? its? irfawrnm tui no 7^0.7 
yjp; tip -TOCjsg-Tffl 



And the king said to Esther the 
queen, 'In Susa, the fortress, the 
Jews have destroyed, and by 
killing, five hundred men, and the 
ten children of Haman. In the rest 
of the provinces of the king what 
have they done? So what is your 
petition? And it will be given to 
you. And what more is your 
request? And it will be done.' 

jrer ma -finn-bsms ton Town 13 
mbi* -pea -p« c-wr 1 ? Trto-ffl 
-bs> ibrt prrja m&s mo 0221232 
fan 



And Esther said, 'Have And Esther said to the king, And Esther said, 'If to the king it 
it granted to the Jews to 'Have it granted to the Jews is good, may it be granted also 



kill and to plunder 
whomever they might 
desire.' 



mi gwarfffflwy- 



And he conceded. 



ml ctit&Xeoav 
uvpiafas saw mi 
exaxov otvSpac,. 



to avail themselves in the 
same manner tomorrow, so as 
to hang the ten sons of 
Haman.' 



iced ixjtpeyev oiSteoc, 
yeveaBai ml ejeflnrey 
rote 'lovSaioig rfjg noXetoq 
fg omiiaxa ttov m&v 
Auocv Kpe/uiaai. 

And he permitted it to be 
thus. And he put forth to the 
Jews of the city the bodies 
of the sons of Haman, to 
hang. 

ml m>vfix6n,0av oi 
'louSaioi ev lotxroic. if 
TecaapeaKaiSeK&Tp tot) 
ASap Kai ocTtEKTeivav 
avSpac, TptaKoolouc, Kai 
ouSev Siripnaaav. 



tomorrow to the Jews who are in 
Susa to do according to the decree 
of today. And the ten children of 
Haman, may they hang upon the 
tree.' 

m ;rm \ p moss?? -pon tw i 14 



And the king said to have it done 
thus. And a decree was given in 
Susa, and they hung the ten 
children of Haman. 



nra a ptis~t» tr 



I'xip'i 15 



■012 inm tir uirb -*» norw 
tk rfTD vb rraai d-k itird cj'td 

DT 
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And they destroyed And the Jews in Susa came And the Jews who were in Susa 

70, 100 men. together on the fourteenth of gathered again on the fourteenth 

Adar. And they killed three day of the month of Adar. And 
hundred men, but they they killed in Susa three hundred 

plundered no one. men, but they did not lay their 

hand on plunder. 

Notes 

Verse 11. Both B and M emphasize that the events and decisions about 

which Esther and the king speak affect the capital city. In these few 

verses, Susa is referred to three times in B (vv. 1 1, 12, 15) and six times 

in M (vv. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 [twice]). A does not exhibit a similar 

emphasis. 

Verse 12, M first names Esther according to her regal status ('Esther the 
queen', mhm TD8), whereas she is only named in A and B (Eo&np). 

In A, the king asks Esther herself for the results of the day's 
destruction in Susa ('How ...have those here ...availed themselves?', 
IlSq ... oi evtoujSoc ... icexpr|T0u;), rather than getting the information 
from another source as he does in B and M (v. 1 1). Esther is one who is 
knowledgeable and a source of necessary information. But she is also in 
control. As the destruction is her project, the king is merely asking her 
how successful it was. In B and M, the king apparently assumes that 
Esther would not know of the day's events, for he instead tells her what 
has happened. 

M portrays the Jews of Susa as being more active and more lethally 
violent in the events of that day. Like B, it notes that the Jews have 
utterly destroyed or annihilated ('the Jews have destroyed', djicbXeaav 
oi 'IouSaioi, a-nrrn inn), but then also adds that they did so particularly 
by killing ('and by killing', nasi). And M furthermore provides the 
information that they killed Hainan's family in addition to the five 
hundred ('and the ten children of Haman', pma mto mi), a detail not 
in B. In A, of course, Hainan's children were killed and also presumably 
hung by Esther's hand in the preceding episode (8.7-8). 

In A, the king directly addresses Esther. It is not entirely clear how 
the ooi is to be understood, as it is used here in the dative. (One 
manuscript in the A tradition reads jtoooi, 'how have they', in place of 
the jt.Sc, croi, as Clines also chooses to do [Story, p. 245].) But we can 
recognize A's reference to these events as somehow especially affecting 
Esther herself. The actions of the Jews are happening for her, or possibly 
by her, and we are reminded that this destruction is all occurring 
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according to her own direction (cf. 8.6-8). 

In B, Esther is more involved in the discussion of the actions of the 
Jews than in M. The king asks Esther for her thoughts or opinion on the 
matter ('how do you suppose they availed themselves?', kgk, oi'ei 
EKpTjoa-co;), rather than M's impersonal question ('what have they 
done?', ito no). 

Both B and M present the king as wanting to know what Esther still 
desires. Apparently he feels that there remains unfinished business in the 
Jews' salvation and revenge. In B, he questions her only once ('therefore, 
what still do you request?', u olv afy.oxq eti;), but in M he does so twice 
('and what is your petition?', ^nbRtf-noi; 'and what more is your 
request?', tib iptfsncS). This second question makes the king appear 
more concerned about Esther's wishes and makes their conversation 
here feel more formal, official, and balanced. 

In M, the king also is shown as more generous to Esther, for he 
promises twice that whatever she wants she will have ('and it will be 
given to you', "p pm; 'and it will be done', town). He is more specific in 
his promises by speaking of things to be given to Esther and actions to 
be done for her. The king in B speaks more vaguely and is somewhat 
less involved, vowing only that what she requests 'will be' (ecrtai). He 
also promises her only once. 

Verse 13. M portrays Esther as still concerned with the approval of the 
king and as presenting her arguments in language crafted to be pleasing. 
She prefaces her response by appealing to his sense of morality or 
propriety ('if to the king it is good ...', mo ■^arr'^irnK). In A and B, 
Esther straightforwardly asks, without condition. 

The three narratives portray Esther as asking for three different 
things. In A, she would like the Jews to be able 'to kill and to plunder 
whomever they might desire' (ov<; eoev SeXcoow dveXeiv kocI 
8iap7cd^Eiv). In B, Esther requests that they might 'avail themselves in 
the same manner tomorrow' (%pf]o0ai aoaviotq Tnv auptov). It is 
the least specific. And in M she wants 'to do according to the decree of 
today' (nvn ms mwb). M further stresses that this is to be a repeat 
action ('also tomorrow*, -inn-Da), and that it applies only to the Jews who 
are in Susa (poa not* D'lin' 1 ?). Moreover, Esther suggests, in B and M, 
that things go in just the same way as they previously have. 

The request of Esther is more violent in A than in B and M, an 
impression rendered by three factors. First, Esther anticipates the action 
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not just for the Jews in Susa, as do M and B (cf. vv. 14, 15), but in 
general. Hence, the results of her command will be kingdom-wide. 
Second, she asks for two things, both actions of force: to put to death 
(dveXeiv) and to plunder (Siaprcid^ew). The communities of the 
victims will be completely annihilated, losing both persons and 
possessions. And furthermore, the Jews will be able to attack anyone in 
the population, 'whomever they may wish' (ou edv Betaocnv) 

M stresses the importance of law and regulation to Esther. She asks 
that things be done 'according to decree' (m3). 

The reference in B and M to repeated actions reflects Esther's 
submission of authority to others. Esther here has the chance to make 
her own policy, but she does not. In B, she wants the regulations which 
were enacted for this day repeated. In this narrative, it was the king who 
made the command for how the Jews were to respond (cf. 8.10; 16.1; 
9. 1, 4). Therefore it is the king to whom Esther is now deferring. In M, 
though, it was actually Mordecai who commanded the first killing, albeit 
in the king's name (cf. 8.9), and thus here she is exhibiting subservience 
to him. 

In B, the killing of many is not the main purpose of the Jews' actions 
('avail themselves ... so as to hang the ten sons of Haman', xpfloOai ... 
gxjte toix; Sekoc viovc, Kpeudaai Auav). As mote with the infinitive 
(Kpejidaoa) tends to express result, the wording gives the impression 
that the hanging of Hainan's sons is their primary goal. M, instead, 
treats the hanging more as a separate action from that of the general 
destruction. It specifies how the children are to be hung ('upon the tree', 
ySTrbs), and highlights the children themselves (through the inverted 
ordering of subject-verb in this phrase). Both details demonstrate 
Esther's increased attention to the family of Haman. 

Verse 14. M portrays the king as controlling. He commands ('and the 
king said to have it done', niton 1 ? ~fim inm), and a law is actually 
formulated, presumably also by him ('and a decree was given', m pm). 
The king takes over, turning Esther's request into his own command 
and decree. In B, the king is more passive. He simply allows the idea 
which Esther suggests (though it was originally his own) to be done 
('and he permitted it to be', koci E7texpe\|/ev ...yevEoBat). A instead 
gives the impression that the king is won over to Esther's suggestion 
and that they possibly even had some disagreement regarding it, with its 
use of the verb ox>y%(op&(o ('to come together, assent, or acquiesce'). 
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In B, the king facilitates the actions of the Jews. He is more involved 
in the hanging, by giving out the bodies ('he put forth to the Jews of the 
city the bodies of the sons of Haman', e^e&HKev xoic, 'IodScuou; xx\q 
Kokzaic, xa ocbuata xfi>v uicov Auccv). 

Verse 15. B and M present an increased sense of community among the 
Jews, as they assemble together as a unit for their purpose ('and the 
Jews who were in Susa gathered', k<xI ouvT|x9r|oav oi 'IouSaioi ev 
lo-uooii;, |an03™KBK D'HOTTi ^np'i). M further emphasizes that this 
organization is a repetition of such action ('again, also', na), which causes 
it to be understood in light of the first time the Jews destroyed. 

A does not state at this point where the described destruction takes 
place, nor when, nor by whom. 

The actions summarized by A are more violent and have greater 
ramifications than those of B and M. First, the means itself of destruc- 
tion is somewhat more forceful and brutal. The verb anoXXvyu, 'to 
destroy, utterly lay waste, demolish', suggests that the attackers utterly 
destroy in their killing. B's ocTtOKteivco (otTteKteivav, 'they killed, 
slayed') and M's nn (inn", 'they killed, slayed') suggest a killing not 
quite as compelling. Secondly, the results of the action are more severe; 
70,100 men (uupiaSaq enta iced ekovtov av8pa<;) in contrast to 300 
men (avSpocc; TpiotKooiouq, ti'R trow seW). And B and M take care to 
except the Jews from plundering anyone ('but they plundered no one', 
kccI ou8ev 5vn.pJtoccav; 'but they did not lay their hand on plunder', 
dt~"ik irfro $b rraai). In A, however, plundering is one of their intentions 
(v. 13). 

Analysis 

A Text. Esther acts very much in control during this episode. The Jews' 
defense is her undertaking, not the project of Ahasuerus. Esther has her 
own ideas about how she wants the Jews to act on their second day of 
fighting, and she has no reservations about commanding them. By her 
greater description of what she desires them to do, she shows herself to 
be personally involved in how the Jews will defend themselves, even 
though she herself does not fight or kill in this episode. Esther's 
influence also extends over a wider geographical area. The destruction is 
not performed by only those Jews of Susa nor in only the capital city; it 
involves the entire kingdom. And in terms of death toll, her command 
has a great impact upon its population. She possesses authority 
throughout the whole of Persia. 
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Furthermore, Ahasuerus treats her with esteem. He relies upon her 
for information and displays respect for her knowledge about contem- 
porary affairs affecting the kingdom. He trusts her as one who is in 
charge and not as though he were granting her a favor. Ahasuerus 
concedes to Esther's power, is convinced by her, and yields to her 
command over the Jews. 

Esther continues to express violent tendencies during the events of 
this episode. She gives greater latitude to the Jews to attack, both in the 
types of destruction and the choice of whom they might harm. More 
persons lose their lives because of her, and the destruction to the victims 
is complete. However, this narrative characterizes the Jews as also 
violent themselves, not just as pacifist people being obedient to a 
bloodthirsty queen. Esther does not command the killing itself but only 
that the Jews might do so if they desire it — which they apparently do. 

B Text. Esther exhibits a certain degree of authority, but her control is 
more limited in this narrative. Artaxerxes is interested in what she thinks 
about the Jews' past actions. Then, Esther commands Artaxerxes 
regarding what the Jews should do, and he allows what she requests to 
be done. In contrast, though, Esther affects only that which occurs in the 
city of Susa and not in the kingdom as a whole. And Esther herself 
limits her influence and authority. When given the chance to make a 
new regulation, she opts to go along with the status quo and not to 
formulate her own ideas. She defers to Artaxerxes when requesting to 
retain his regulation, thus agreeing with how he did things. Esther lacks 
originality in formulating her own public policy. 

The encounter between Esther and Artaxerxes has a more personal 
and informal quality. Esther speaks directly to him, and he uses less 
official language to her. She is also a recipient of Artaxerxes' helpful- 
ness, generosity, and kindness. He is concerned that she still might need 
something, and he promises that what she requests will be hers. And 
when recognizing that her primary desire is to hang Hainan's sons, he 
helps her towards that goal by giving over their bodies. 

M Text. Esther is more regal in this narrative, in her position as queen. It 
is in this manner that she speaks with Ahasuerus. Their conversation is 
formal and business-like. Esther presents her request as an official 
decree, naming it with governmental terminology, and she emphasizes 
that this decree be carried out. When requesting the hanging of Haman's 
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children, she provides more detailed instructions. Even within this 
framework, though, Ahasuerus is the most concerned about her desires 
and the most willing to grant them. 

But Esther is less commanding, and she exhibits subservience to both 
Ahasuerus and Mordecai. Rather than introduce a regulation of her own, 
she defers to Mordecai's past decree. And Esther is still trying to win 
Ahasuerus over. She makes her request appear in a favorable light, 
using somewhat placating language, rather than commanding him to 
accede to it. Ahasuerus instead is the one who acts authoritatively in this 
episode. 

Esther's actions affect a more limited group of people, namely, the 
Jews and non-Jews in Susa. Her physical realm of influence is the least 
in this narrative. And her actions seem least necessary. The next day's 
action will be only a repetition of this day's — again following the decree, 
again gathering together. We wonder what the need is for her or for this 
conversation with Ahasuerus, and we question what she herself actually 
contributes to the situation. 



Episode 9 (9.29-32) 

After the Jews perform Esther's request of the preceding episode, in the 
B and M texts the Jewish people in the entire kingdom act. During the 
next two days they kill thousands of their enemies, then they rest and 
celebrate. Mordecai writes to all the Jews, giving them instructions about 
keeping a yearly holiday. The recent past events are summarized, an 
explanation is provided for why this new festival is to be called Purim, 
and a policy is stated of how the holiday should be commemorated by 
all Jews at all times. 

In this episode Esther writes a document about Purim, along with the 
help of Mordecai. It is reported that Esther and Mordecai establish this 
document, and Esther's message is incorporated within it. In the M text, 
Mordecai sends copies throughout the kingdom. Following this episode, 
the king enacts a tax upon the kingdom and his greatness is recorded in 
the official Persian annals. Mordecai is described as also important to the 
kingdom and honored by many. And finally, in the B text, Mordecai 
reports the insight he has received about his dream. 

The progression of the events at the conclusion of the story in the A 
text differs from that of the B and M texts. After Esther's command is 
carried out by the Jews of the kingdom, Mordecai writes to all of them. 
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He tells them, quite briefly, how to celebrate this incident and he gives 
generously to the poor. The holiday is named. The king writes about his 
own magnificence, then Mordecai writes similar things in the 
government annals. Mordecai's greatness in the kingdom is noted, and 
that he is respected by all the Jews. He then provides an explanation of 
his dream. 

The events of this episode have no counterpart in the A text. 
Therefore, only these verses in the B and M texts will be compared with 
each other, in the usual fashion. Then the primary areas in which this 
material affects the overall portrayal of Esther will be considered. 

Text 



Kod eypOtt|i£v Ec9r|p f| paoiXicraa 
SuydiTTip Auwa8a(5 Kai 
Mapooxaioc, 6 'louSatoc, ooa 
EKoinoav to ze axeoeania -riv; 
ancToWv; twv <ppoupai. 

And Esther the queen, the daughter 
of Aminadab, wrote, and Mordecai 
the Jew, as much as they did, the 
ratification of the letter of Purim. 



Kai MapSoxaioc, koI EaOnp f| 
PaaiXtooa &jTn<sav EauToic xaB' 
iam&v Kai tote aif|aavtec, 
Kara Trie vrieiai; kavT&v mi 
ttiv PovXhv avT&v . 

And Mordecai and Esther the queen 
established (this), by themselves 
alone, and thereupon establishing 
(it) according to their own intent 
and their purpose. 

Kai EoBrip AoY<j> earncrev a'c toy 
ai&va . Kai eypdqm eif 
tivr)ti6ovvov . 

And Esther established (it) for a 
statement forever, and it was written 
as a memorial. 



tin -nrrn -n-ra "Tirana roton -now orom 29 
mtln nan n-iisn m» r« crpb *pfrt3 



And Esther the queen, the daughter of Abihail, wrote, 
and Mordecai the Jew, (with) complete power, to 
establish this second letter of Purim. 



.ism mBjn rao^Ki c-pnrrfo- 1 * c-iso rfrsh 30 
rem afxs ™ot omsns recha nno 

And he sent documents to all the Jews, to 127 
provinces of the kingdom of Ahasuerus; words of 
well-being and truth, 

PTfo cp 3as ffrg)3 ,-rforr n-ipn -Q-ptt apb 31 
adsrbs m'p tc>p i rofaan tfdri nvrn 'DT-o 
a-,7 ~ai nmrijn 



to establish these days of Purim at their appointed 
times, just as Mordecai the Jew imposed upon them, 
and Esther the queen, and just as they established, 
upon themselves and upon their offspring, words of 
fasts and their lamentation. 

1SB3 3FD3I iTJSCT tTlBH -OT ffp "TON T3KP I 32 



And the command of Esther established these words of 
Purim, and (it) was written in the document. 
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Notes 

Verse 29. In B, the content of the document written by Esther includes a 

record of all of the past actions, of her own and Mordecai's ('as much as 

they did', ooa ercovnaav). The purpose of her writing is thus 

informational. 

For M, because the verb aram is feminine singular, some have 
suggested that the phrase nvrn -rrnDi ('and Mordecai the Jew') is a later 
addition to the text (Paton, Esther, p. 300; Moore, Esther, p. 95; Fox, 
Character, pp. 123-25, 286). Though such may indeed be the case, the 
text can be understood as it now stands if we think of this verse as 
speaking of Esther and Mordecai generally in establishing regulation 
about Purim. For this present document, both Esther and Mordecai are 
presented as performing certain actions which each do alone. Esther 
writes (v. 29) and commands (v. 32) by herself, and Mordecai dispatches 
her letter throughout the kingdom by himself (v. 30). The inclusion of 
the phrase 'and Mordecai the Jew' emphasizes that this second letter 
represents a joint effort by the two of them. 

M states that Esther writes in 'all strength' or 'complete power' 
(^prr'wntO. This notation gives the sense of her writing from the 
position of her own power and authority within the government. 

M identifies this document as a repeat missive about Purim ('this 
second letter of Purim', mon r»wn cnisn mas). Presumably the first 
document was that written by Mordecai regarding the keeping of a 
commemorative festival (9.20-23). And now Esther is writing the Jews 
another letter, a second document, about other issues pertaining to 
Purim. (Certain commentators have questioned this reference to a 
second letter, including Moore [Esther, p. 96] and Fox [Character, 
pp. 123-25], the latter who chooses to omit the phrase.) B does not 
designate this writing as second in order, but only as 'the letter of 
Purim' (vi\q eniaxoXf[q x5>v cppoupoi). 

From the start, M emphasizes the action of confirming or establishing. 
The purpose of Esther's writing is particularly to set up or establish 
(o'pb) something about Purim. In B, Esther only writes and does not in 
this verse establish anything. 

Verse 30. In M, in this action of sending Esther's message, Mordecai 
works alone ('and he sent documents', onao n^tsn); it de-emphasizes 
Esther at this point. Some have suggested emending the masculine 
singular n"?tS»"i ('he sent') to the feminine singular 'she sent' (Paton, 
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Esther, p. 300) or to the niphal masculine plural '(documents) were sent' 
(Fox, Character, pp. 125, 286; Moore, Esther, p. 93). Yet it is not 
illogical to understand Mordecai to be actually performing the action of 
sending out the letter which Esther (or he and Esther) had just written. 

M portrays the effect of Esther's document as being more 
widespread, for it will be dispatched to every Jew and throughout the 
entire kingdom ('to all the Jews, to 127 provinces of the kingdom of 
Ahasuerus', BTnxtfiK rrefa nrm rwm D-fen S3D J 7» :mn*rr , 73- , »). 

In M, Esther desires peace and truth for the Jews of the kingdom; her 
letter is composed of such a message ('words of well-being and truth', 
nam d"6e> nai). She apparently finds it to be her role to give good 
tidings or encouragement to the people. 

Verse 31. In B, both Esther and Mordecai perform together all the 
actions of this verse. 

In M, the report of which is spoken has been often understood as 
Mordecai' s earlier letter about Purim (9.20-23). Because the formation 
of that letter was an action performed by only Mordecai and in which 
Esther did not assist, and because the verb Dip here is in the masculine 
singular, certain scholars have suggested that the phrase rra'pDn "inow 
('and Esther the queen') is a later addition and should be deleted (BHS; 
Paton, Esther, p. 301; Moore, Esther, pp. 93, 96; Fox, Character, 
p. 125). As we have it now, the verse appears to be a conjunction of 
details. The entire verse cannot be easily interpreted as referring to 
Mordecai' s earlier document, for he made no reference to memorial 
fasts or mourning acts in it. He established, instead, the precise times 
Purim is to be celebrated and the feasting and acts of benevolence to be 
performed. This verse gives the impression that there are dual aspects to 
the establishment of regulations about the celebration of the holiday, 
those of Mordecai' s earlier letter and those of the present letter, the 
'second', enacted by both Mordecai and Esther. Each of their letters 
individually establishes particular religious requirements for the holiday 
unique unto itself. The form Dip in the latter phrase of this verse (wp, 
'they established') is in the plural, signifying that Esther and Mordecai 
together establish these present actions of fasting and mourning, in 
addition to the earlier requirements about the proper times for 
celebration presented in Mordecai' s earlier letter. 

B stresses that Esther and Mordecai set forth this document alone, 
presumably without the influence of the king or other government 
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officials ('and Mordecai and Esther the queen established by themselves 
alone', kgc! Map8o%aioc. K<xi EcOrip fi paaiXiaaa eaxr\aav 
kavxaiq m8' eocutcov). They also write particularly by their own 
determination ('according to their own intent and their purpose', mra 
xr\q -byietai; eawtov kou tt\v PoiAnv orutcov). The term uyieia 
literally signifies that which is healthy or sound. In the present context it 
is to be understood as emphasizing that Esther and Mordecai perform 
their own intents and desires. 

M is quite concerned about religious observance. First, it notes that 
the purpose of the writing and sending out is 'to establish these days of 
Purim at their appointed times' (on'sara rfvwrt cnsn 'o-tk wpb). It empha- 
sizes Purim as a festival that is to be celebrated at its proper times during 
the liturgical year. Then M states that the document includes a command 
about the proper manner in which the Jews should fast and lament at 
these times ('words of fasts and their lamentation', nnpjjn niDsn -at). B 
does not mention Purim or any such religious concerns at all. 

M exhibits interest in the future of the Jewish people. It, and possibly 
also Esther in her letter, recognize the regulations as affecting not only 
the present population but also future generations ('upon themselves and 
upon their offspring', DJnrbm CBHrts). 

Verse 32. M portrays Esther as authoritative. It is a commanding word 
which she is giving to the Jews ('the command of Esther', inoK "idrd). 
This final verse makes us think of this letter as more individually 
Esther's decree, just as the first letter was more individually Mordecai's. 

In B, Esther puts forth her document for all time ('and Esther 
established [it] for a statement forever', mi Eo&rip AxSycp eotncrev eiq 
xov oclcova). The actions which she describes are to be known well into 
the future. 

M specifically designates Esther's writing as pertaining to Purim 
('these words of Purim', rfwn onan "m). 

The purpose of Esther's letter in B is not religious but historical. As 
she and Mordecai write about the things which they had done, they do 
so particularly to serve to remember these actions ('and it was written as 
a memorial', mi eypaipTi els uvtiuoctdvov). 

The document in which Esther's command is included can logically 
be seen as the present one. As the same term (nao) is used here as in 
v. 30, there is reason to assume that the same document is being 
referred to. A separate book or historical annal does not need to be 
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postulated to understand the referent of this term (contra Moore, Esther, 
pp. 93, 97; Fox, Character, p. 127). This verse emphasizes that Esther's 
command is now committed to writing. 

Analysis 

B Text. Esther's primary concern is with history. The reason that she 
writes her document is to provide a record of the events which have just 
transpired, of which she has been an instrumental part and eyewitness 
observer. She wants this record to influence future generations, as a 
memorial, so that the events of Purim are remembered. There is, 
furthermore, authority to Esther's document. And she and Mordecai are 
very much in control of the writing of this history. As in this narrative 
Esther does not write specifically for the Jewish people in Persia, her 
document may even be the official Persian record of these events. At 
any rate, Esther exhibits authority and initiative in preparing it, as she 
evidently decides to do something and then establishes a statement 
according to her purpose and desire. 

Esther and Mordecai work more as a team in this narrative. Though 
she primarily writes the document by herself, he performs with her in 
establishing it. They have the same purpose in their endeavor, and the 
two act alone, without influence from Persian officials. They, together, 
possess a degree of autonomy within the governmental system. 

M Text. Esther, and Mordecai as well, does a great deal of establishing, 
confirming, or setting things up in this narrative. What they establish, 
however, is not Esther's document itself, but regulations regarding the 
observance of Purim. Esther's interest is primarily religious. The 
purpose of her writing is to command the Jews to celebrate the holiday 
properly. In so doing, Esther writes to bring a positive word to the 
people, a message of encouragement, peace, and steadfastness, and 
desires good things for them. Her writing and establishing regulations is 
an act of authority, for she does so in total power and strength. Esther is 
commanding in this narrative. And the effects of her directive extend the 
greatest distance, over Jews throughout the entire kingdom. 

Esther and Mordecai perform almost parallel actions. He has written 
to the Jews earlier regarding the celebration of Purim, and now she 
writes to them. 1 They both write to the same people and establish 

1. Esther's purpose in writing is not merely to accentuate Mordecai's earlier 
directive (as Paton has suggested [Esther, p. 301]) or because the Jews had neglected 
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certain cultic practices of the same holiday. However, Esther shows 
herself to be a more serious, solemn person than Mordecai. While he 
chooses to command the Jews to be joyful and no longer dejected, 
Esther chooses to require them to fast and to lament, actions of 
abstinence and penitence. In this narrative, Esther and Mordecai tend to 
work more separately than together, each performing individual tasks 
which help the other. 

Effects of This Episode on the Esther Story 

Certain details which influence the overall character of Esther are 
provided to the B and the M texts but not to the A text. For one thing, 
Esther appears as an authoritative and commanding person in this 
episode, both in general character and towards the Jewish people in 
particular. She is twice identified as the queen in these few verses. More 
significant, though, is that Esther is now herself giving a written 
command in the form of a letter to the citizens, just as Haman, the king, 
and Mordecai have done prior to this point in the story. She no longer 
gives only oral ordinances but makes her requests known directly to the 
people and not through the intermediary of the king. Esther is also 
concerned about the future of these people, that they know of the 
importance of Purim and the events which occurred in the Jews' 
salvation. Through the message of her letter, Esther's influence will last 
beyond herself and this incident in Persian and Jewish history. Esther 
remains important on a public level, even after she has successfully 
convinced the king to change his policy and the Jews have had their 
revenge. 

Esther is further involved with the Jewish community in these two 
narratives. She here now acts boldly as their leader. And the repetition 
of her parentage in this episode makes her appear more Jewish, within 
her family, just as she was introduced to the readers at the beginning of 
the story. This reminder about Esther's familial background also 
emphasires her relationship with Mordecai, who is identified as a Jew 
throughout this episode. And Esther operates closely with Mordecai at 
this point in the plot of the story. Now is the first and only time that the 
two really work together and for the same purpose throughout all of 
these happenings. 

his earlier instructions (a possibility raised by Moore [Esther, p. 95]). Instead, Esther 
writes because she has something new to say, to add to Mordecai's earlier ideas about 
how this new holiday should be remembered by the Jewish people. 
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Minor References to Esther 



Esther 2.22 



B m! eStiXcoOti Map8o%ai<p 6 Xoyoi;, Kal eaT)(iavev EaSrip, xal wutt) 
evEcpdviaev xq> PaaiXei xa Tfj<; EJtiPouA.fii; 

And the matter was known to Mordecai, and he notified Esther, and she 
revealed the plot to the king. 

M 'silo ntfa -psb -iron T0»m ro'Ttan sravb in 'mo 1 ? -cnn stpi 

And the matter was known to Mordecai, and he reported (it) to Esther the 
queen, and Esther spoke to the king in the name of Mordecai. 

This transaction occurs quite soon after the selection process for the new 
queen. Mordecai manages to overhear two of the court servants 
planning to kill the king. Mordecai, from his position outside the court, 
tells Esther (who is now inside the court), and she informs the king. This 
plot detail is not present in A, in which Mordecai becomes aware of the 
plot against the king much earlier in the story, before we have even 
been introduced to Esther, and tells the king himself. 

The inclusion of this exchange serves to strengthen the link between 
Esther and Mordecai in these two versions. The two meet, converse, and 
work together for the benefit of the kingdom. However, we find certain 
differences between B and M. In M, Esther is described according to her 
newly-gained royal position, as 'queen Esther'. It also specifically notes 
that Esther recognizes Mordecai when telling Ahasuerus the news, doing 
so 'in the name of Mordecai' (-stid noa). In B, the information which 
she tells the king is more accurately described. The message is not only 
the neutral 'word' or 'matter' (~m) of M, but is noted as an actual plot 
or conspiracy (ejuPodXtic,). Such terminology suggests that, as there is 
such danger at stake, Esther and Mordecai are performing a greater, and 
possibly more dangerous, service. 

In B, Esther acts more autonomously. It seems to be her idea and 
initiative to tell Artaxerxes what she has just learned from Mordecai, 
because she recognizes Mordecai' s news as reflecting danger to the 
king. Esther acts somewhat more passively and obediently in M. She is 
presented as more reliant upon Mordecai, more as the one who relays a 
message and less as the one who is instrumental in saving the king from 
harm. In M, Esther acts on Mordecai' s behalf, whereas in B she acts on 
Artaxerxes's behalf. 
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Esther 16.13 

A xov Se f|uixepov aeoxfipa 8ia icavxog MapSoxcuov Kai xtjv 
aue|iJixov xcuxot) koivovov EctGtip 

and Mordecai, our savior through everything, and Esther, the blameless 
partner of that one 

B tov xe Tinexepov aanf[pa Kai 8ta Ttavxcx; evepyexriv MapSoxotiov 
Kal xr|v ajieuitxov -rfjq |3aaiA,eio«; koivcovov Eoftrip 

and Mordecai, our savior and benefactor through everything, and Esther, 
the blameless partner of the kingdom 

This mention of Esther occurs within the letter which the king writes to 
the people explaining Hainan's actions and allowing the Jews to defend 
themselves. Mordecai and Esther are listed by the king as part of that 
which Haman attempted to destroy. In both of the narratives, Esther is 
described as blameless, without reproach, or perfect (aueu7tTOv) and as 
a companion or co-worker with someone (Kotvcovov). But there is a 
difference between them. B portrays Esther as a partner to the kingdom; 
that is, she is identified in terms of her role within Persia. A instead 
portrays her as a partner with Mordecai. It is unclear exactly to what the 
demonstrative pronoun toutou refers, but as MapSoxaiov is the only 
singular masculine noun in the vicinity, it must refer to Mordecai. Of 
course, as Esther conceals her Jewish identity from the Persian court in 
B, the king would not be expected to link her with the Jew Mordecai. 
Thus, in A, Esther is not termed as one working for the kingdom as a 
whole, as in B, but only as working with Mordecai as his partner. In A, 
Esther is described in relationship with Mordecai, but in B her alliance is 
linked to the nation. (This verse is designated as E.13 in the Gottingen 
texts.) 

Esther 9.24-25 

M 'man wn tie "ram mas'? tmrprrts ntin cr-nrFrrto -m -Hart umarrp pn -s 
■^b atfmeto runn iraona aw' 1 -Horror ins ^an 'is 1 ? rwcni crat^ uzrh 

X^v^s vwm\ ins t>n\ iBftrrts tr-ivrn 

For Haman, the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, the enemy of all Jews, 
planned against the Jews, to kill them, and he cast Pur, which is the lot, to vex 
and to kill them. And when she came before the king, he said, in the 
document, (that) the evil plan which he had planned against the Jews would 
return upon his head, and he and his sons would hang on the tree. 
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Though Esther is not directly named here, it is unquestionable that the 
nioai ('and when she came') refers to her actions in approaching the 
king. These two verses are part of the narrative's summary of the recent 
events in the kingdom. In its interpretation of events, M presents Esther 
as instrumental in the Jews' salvation. At this point, only her efforts 
towards that end, and not any of Mordecai's, are noted. It is Esther's 
boldness before the king which is responsible for the ultimate defeat of 
Haman, and thus the credit for the Jews' victory rests solely upon her 
shoulders. 

Esther 11.10 and 10.6 

A eysvexo ek niyfys; uucpac, vSmp ito\\>, Jtoxauoc, uiyai; 

'H uiicpa Ttriyfi Eo8tip eaxiv . . . noxaucx; xa eOvt] xa auva%8evxa 
aitoXeoai too? 'IcmSaioix; 

much water, a great river, came out of a small spring 

the small spring is Esther ... the river (is) the nations which came together to 
destroy the Jews 

B EyEvsxo axrotvel dwio uiKp&$ Jtnyfj<; Jtoxaudi; uiya<;, i>5cop itoWi 

f) jiiKpa rerryri, ii eysvExo noxa|i6<; ... Ea0Tip feaxiv 6 noxanoc,, t\ 
eyduricjEV 6 paaiXeix; Kal enoitioev paoCXiooav 

a great river, (with) much water, came as if from a small spring 

the small spring, which became a river . . . Esther is the river, whom the king 
married and made queen 

These two phrases occur in the recitation of Mordecai's dream at the 
beginning of the story (11.10) and his interpretation of that dream at the 
conclusion of the story (10.6). The first reference to Esther, with which 
she is not yet identified, is fundamentally the same between the two 
narratives. The difference between their portrayals of Esther is the 
manner in which Mordecai understands the symbolism of his dream. In 
A, Esther remains only the small fountain or spring (f) uiicpa jcnyfi), 
and the enemies who attack the Jews are interpreted as the river. It is, 
however, unclear how the plot of the story allows for the nations as 
coming out from or existing because of (eyeveTo ek) Esther. In B, in 
contrast, Esther is identified as the little spring (uiicpaq 7cn.Yfi<;), but it is 
she herself who becomes the great river with abundant water (noia\xbq 
uiyaq, uSoop 7to?iu). B further notes that she marries the king and 
becomes queen, information not in A's interpretation. Hence, B renders 
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Esther as more important to the events of the story, in being given a 
greater role by Mordecai's interpretation. She is likened to a large river, 
an object of great power. 1 Her rise to importance is also highlighted, as 
Esther is understood to have begun as only a small fountain, an 
orphaned girl of a foreign race in Persian society. And B emphasizes her 
position as queen, along with her good relationship with the king. In A, 
though, Esther remains only that little stream. Nothing more comes 
from her, nor does she grow in stature. She does not appear to be very 
significant at all in its interpretation of events. (These verses are 
represented by A.9 and F.3, 5 in the Gottingen edition.) 



1. This fact is also noted by Moore about this text. Speaking of the B text, he 
states that 'the great hero in Addition A ... is Esther, symbolized by the mighty river, 
not Mordecai, one of the great dragons' (Additions, p. 181). 



Chapter 3 
COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS 



This chapter will consider the characterization of Esther throughout the 
extent of each narrative. The analysis will be made according to those 
conclusions about her character as a whole which can be drawn from 
the individual differences of details and events which have been 
presented in the previous chapter. Throughout the previous analyses of 
the individual episodes, certain themes about the portrayal of Esther in 
these three texts have begun to emerge. Particular traits of Esther's 
character have become important across the extent of the individual 
scenes as categories into which the differences of detail about her fall. 
These categories can be determined as: the level and type of authority 
she exhibits; the activity or passivity with which she acts; the emotions 
she expresses; how religious belief affects her; her relationships with the 
Jews, the king, and Mordecai; how she views the Jews' adversaries and 
interacts with them; the way in which she exists in the Persian court; and 
her sexuality. All three of the texts' characterizations of Esther include 
these general character traits, but in differing degrees and with differing 
emphases. It is according to these ten categories that conclusions about 
her character in the whole of the story will be assessed. Within these 
categories each of the texts will be discussed individually as well as how 
it compares to the other two texts. 

Certain aspects about Esther are emphasized more strongly by only 
one of the three texts. These will also be included for each text. For 
instance, throughout the story of the A text, Esther's general intelli- 
gence, her concern for justice, her use of violence and physical force, 
how she is affected by outward appearances, and her altruistic quality 
are traits particularly significant to her characterization. The B text, in 
addition to the general traits, stresses Esther's interest in knowledge, her 
physical weakness, her beauty, the optimistic tendency of her outlook, 
and how she grows throughout the story. And consideration of the M 
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text reveals Esther's great strength, the manner in which she speaks, the 
degree of balance she exhibits, and the continuity and discontinuity of 
her actions to be of unique significance in its portrayal of Esther's 
character. 

Furthermore, the major differences among the narratives will also 
affect the degree to which we are able to assess Esther's character on 
the whole. For instance, the unique ending of the A text presents a 
significantly different view of Esther with regard to the traits she is 
portrayed as possessing. And the B text incorporates the most actions 
involving Esther of all the three, for it includes her prayer and her 
writing of a letter. It often lies between the A and M texts with regard to 
differences in detail, and it frequently uses more vague terminology in 
the places at which it differs. These qualities all render it more difficult to 
obtain a precise, comprehensive portrait of Esther's character at times. 

The final section of this chapter will include a consideration of the 
portion of the story which deals with Vashti, the first queen. In this 
story, Vashti, a secondary female character, functions as a comparative 
figure to Esther, the primary female character. The three texts exhibit 
differences in detail which affect their presentations of Vashti and what 
attributes are expected of the new queen. For assessment of the charac- 
terization of Esther, these differences are of secondary importance to 
those details about Esther herself. Yet they set up the reader's expecta- 
tions for the introduction of the main protagonist later in the story. 

Authority 

The amount of power and authority which Esther displays varies among 
the three versions. The degree of authority she possesses in general, the 
type of power she wields, what is beneath her control, and with whom 
she shares her authority are areas in which we can find distinctions. In 
the A text, Esther exhibits the greatest growth in the level and type of 
influence she holds. And her power is particularly manifested within her 
relationship with Ahasuerus. As in the other two narratives, at the 
beginning of the story she lies under the control of the court servants 
and Ahasuerus (2.8, 9, 14). But upon receiving her crown, she immedi- 
ately begins to act in an authoritative capacity. By the conclusion of her 
approach to the king, Ahasuerus speaks and acts in recognition of her 
power (5.8). However, Esther's full power does not come about until 
the end of her second banquet. Ahasuerus' s action at this point initiaties 
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a series of instances in which he allows her the authority to carry out her 
own desires within the kingdom (5.8; 8.6, 7, 8; 9.12-14). When we last 
see her, Esther is speaking only to command, a strong image that 
remains in the reader's mind. 

In the A text, Esther's influence is particularly an active, controlling 
power. By the conclusion of the story, she not only commands but takes 
action herself. When Ahasuerus grants requests, he does not give Esther 
physical things but power (8.6-8; 9.12-14). And her greatest influence in 
the kingdom is primarily in the area of retributive justice and 
punishment. Esther's actions with regard to the public are not so much 
constructive in the A text (the making of laws, the writing and sending 
of documents) but destructive, in carrying out a program of defense and 
retaliation (8.6, 7, 8; 9.13). The differences in the ending of the A text 
result in Esther's never sharing power with Mordecai. Instead, she is 
treated quite individually and her authority belongs only to her. 
However, it still must be noted that Esther's control is never hers 
completely, but only what the king permits her to do. Though in every 
action which she requests from him he grants her full power to do as 
she wishes, she still must make arrangements with him before doing 
anything (8.7, 8; 9.14). 

In the A text, Esther's influence extends over a wider geographical 
area. This trend is initiated from the very first, when Ahasuerus gives 
her a party during which he gives remission to those under his kingdom 
(2.18). Her actions have national ramifications throughout the story, and 
she commands the entire kingdom. And Esther helps to legislate official 
government decisions. By the conclusion of the story, Esther's authority 
is less localized to the capital city than in the other two texts (9.1 1-15). 
Her power affects the entire extent of the kingdom, and she herself is 
even viewed as the representative of the Persian kingdom (7.5, 8). 
Esther's position as queen includes the necessity of her being treated 
with the proper respect by others in the court and throughout the 
kingdom, at least in the opinion of their king. 

In the B text, Esther's authority is more limited than in the other two 
narratives throughout the bulk of the story. She exhibits control and 
command at certain times and within certain areas, but her power is not 
as pronounced. Esther does not use her sovereignty to the extent that 
she could. As with the M text, Esther shows less control in general 
during the seventh and eighth episodes here than in the A text. She 
decides to give over to Mordecai the power that she is given; her power 
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to make official decrees is not hers alone but shared with Mordecai, and 
they together possess less power to command than in the other two 
texts. However, Esther is at times her own enemy, in choosing not to 
act according to the degree of power which her position could provide 
her, viewing the kingdom as belonging to Artaxerxes alone (as does he) 
(5.3; 7.2; 8.5), and deferring authority to others in enacting official 
legislation and decisions (8.2, 5; 9.13, 31). Esther does not take as much 
power into her own hands on a national or political level. And when she 
is allowed to make legislation with Mordecai and then to write her own 
document, her authority lies primarily within Susa and within govern- 
mental concerns. Her authority does not affect the whole of the 
kingdom as much. In the B text overall, Esther's control is the least. It 
does not extend much beyond the domestic court setting or the capital 
city and its concerns throughout most of the events. 

Esther's authority in the B text occurs most strongly towards the end 
of the story. That influence is not as evident throughout the events of 
her rise to queenship and her requests of the king. Rather, her authority 
emerges after the danger has been averted and in the overall interpreta- 
tion of the events of her actions. Esther's primary exercise of authority 
and influence begins in her writing of the letter. That Mordecai does not 
help her dispatch it shows Esther herself to be more in control of the 
entire process (9.30, 32). Esther is also characterized as important and 
authoritative in the two references to her by outside sources (16.13; 
10.6). In them, she is presented as the partner of the entire kingdom, 
important to all of Persia, and acting in a role of high importance to the 
Jews. It stresses her royal position and her rise to great power. Thus, at 
the conclusion of the story, the vision with which the reader will be left 
is that of Esther holding a significant degree of authority. The B text 
shows Esther's influence to continue far beyond her and her immediate 
circle. Her own report will be available for all to read for all time (9.32). 
The entire kingdom knows Esther as the one who is working for their 
benefit (9.31). And all who read this story will understand her to be the 
one who rises to great importance in the Jews' battle with evil forces 
(10.6; 1 1.10). Though not as much in the portrayal of the events of the 
story itself, Esther is instead noted in permanent documentation 
according to her authority. 

In the M text, Esther also possesses a good deal of authority, though it 
differs in type and degree from the other texts. Overall, Esther is 
portrayed as more authoritative at certain places and less at others. 
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Especially at the end of the story we are explicitly told of her complete 
authority (9.29). And the narrative itself indicates that she is responsible 
for the positive outcome of the events (9.24-25). However, the M text 
also presents limits to Esther's influence. Her authority extends not to 
all Persian citizens but only to the Jews of the kingdom (8.8; 9.13, 30). 
As in the B text, the greatest restriction on Esther's degree of control is 
a result of the ending of the story. Instead of making her own decisions 
and carrying them out, she is eclipsed by others. Even in conjunction 
with Mordecai, though, Esther retains slightly more autonomy than in 
the B text. The two work together, but they work more as a team in 
which each has a role and performs separate actions (9.29-31). Hence, 
Esther exhibits a degree of independence through the end. 

The most indicative sign of Esther's authority in the M text is her 
royal aspect and her royal demeanor. Esther is continually identified by 
the position of queen and spoken of as living in the palace. From the 
time of the selection process, Esther is distinguished from the common. 
She is deemed superior to the previous queen (2.17), approaches 
Ahasuerus from her queenly position (15.1, 7; 5.3; 7.2-3, 5; 8.7), and 
claims the royal sceptre herself (15.12). Even Mordecai, who raises her 
from childhood, recognizes her new royal status (8.2). Esther's queen- 
liness is in contrast to her Jewishness, the trait which continues to 
identify Mordecai even after he has also been given official royal status. 
Overall, her royal aspect pervades, albeit subtly, this narrative. 

The M text further characterizes Esther's influence by means of her 
use of decrees and other official statements (8.3, 5, 8; 9.13, 14, 29-32). 
In this sense, she imitates the Persian manner of doing things, for she 
recognizes the power that the written word has in Persia, for example, in 
those documents written by Haman and Ahasuerus. In her actions of 
referring to decrees and then writing them, Esther reflects the same 
type of authority which is practiced by the Persian government. This 
correspondence presents her as quite powerful and makes her place 
within the court appear to be secure. 

The dignity with which Esther speaks and acts further demonstrates 
her status as the queen of Persia. Her character has an understated 
quality in the M text. Esther's actions are almost always more solemn 
and dignified than in the other two texts. Her first approach before 
Ahasuerus (episode 4) is indicative of her general temperament (though 
the second is arguably less so). Esther comes to him silently, in a manner 
quite restrained. In much of her conversation, Esther speaks more 
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formally and less insistently, especially when inviting Ahasuerus to her 
second banquet (5.7-8) and when presenting her other requests (5.4; 7.3- 
4; 8.3, 5-6; 9.13). Perhaps the combination of Esther's formal demeanor 
and her understated speech enables her to get her way so easily. 
Esther's authority in the M text is of a type which is not pronounced or 
strident. She realizes that often the best way to get ahead in politics is 
through well-modulated speech and actions, so that fewer feathers are 
ruffled. 



Activity/Passivity 

In the A text Esther exhibits the greatest progression in her level of 
activity, from the most passive to the most active. As in the other two 
narratives, she begins the events as a passive child, but then she becomes 
much more active as the story goes along. It is Mordecai's comments to 
her during their conversation which act as a catalyst for Esther. His 
vision of her in an active, necessary role, as saving the Jews (4.8, 14), 
makes her begin to think in such terms as well. By the first conversation 
with Ahasuerus about changing the Jews' situation, Esther is fully active 
in the events and takes control of them. Later, in contrast to Mordecai's 
passivity, Esther takes the initiative with the king, speaking to him with- 
out prior permission (8.1-7), and becomes extremely active with regard 
to the adversaries — punishing, killing, striking, and hanging by her own 
hand (8.6, 7, 8). By the conclusion of the story, Esther's actions are as 
instrumental as Ahasuerus' s and Mordecai's in bringing about reversal 
for the Jews. 

The characterization of Esther in the B text tends much more towards 
passivity. Though at certain individual points she demonstrates personal 
activity and initiative, Esther is significantly more passive in general. It is 
particularly Esther's actions throughout the two scenes in which she 
approaches the king which provide the lasting impression of Esther's 
greater passivity. In the first of these scenes (episode 4), both the B and 
A texts portray her as weaker and less in control than the M text, but 
the B text is the most striking in this trait. And with regard to the 
second approach (episode 7), the B text shares with the M text more 
details which suggest Esther's greater passivity than does the A text. In 
these two scenes, Artaxerxes is the one who really takes the initiative, 
with Esther dependent upon the position of his sceptre. 

In addition, the B text stresses Esther's greater obedience, especially 
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during the early part of the story. As in the M text, we know that she 
remains obedient to Mordecai even while living in the Persian court 
(2.10, 20). But in the B text alone, Mordecai thinks of Esther's approach 
to the king as an act of continuing this early obedience (4.8, 14). And 
from the beginning, it portrays Esther's relationship with God as being 
one of fearing and obeying God (2.20). Furthermore, throughout the 
remainder of the story are several occasions when Esther's actions and 
the narrative itself enhance the impression of greater passivity. For 
instance, she expects others to save her (4.11, 12; 14.3, 14, 19; 8.6), to 
change Artaxerxes's temper (15.8), and to decide how the Jews should 
act in defense (9.13). 

The M text, though, characterizes Esther with a level of activity and 
passivity that is more mixed. There are some events throughout the 
course of the story during which she is quite active, particularly her first 
approach before Ahasuerus. At other times she gives over control to the 
other characters, especially during the selection of a new queen (2.8, 11, 
16). For most of the story, however, her actions do not fall into either 
extreme. 

Esther is most unambiguously active and strong when approaching 
the king (episodes 4 and 7). She is dependent upon neither servants nor 
God, but proceeds by means of her own strength and resolve and 
without fear. Esther is active in winning Ahasuerus' s approval and she 
claims for herself the power bestowed by the sceptre. Her second 
approach, though somewhat different, still exhibits greater activity and 
initiative on her part. She again goes before Ahasuerus as her own idea 
and under her own power. She uses the actions of falling and weeping 
more to get Ahasuerus to do what she wants than as an indication of her 
own weakness. The combination of these two approach scenes highlights 
Esther's self-initiative. And throughout the story, there are other 
numerous individual suggestions of the degree of Esther's activity. 

Likewise, we can see details of the story which portray Esther as 
more passive in the M text. She speaks in Mordecai' s name rather than 
her own (2.22). At times she is less demanding, and once she even states 
that she is willing to accept abuse (7.4). It is towards the end of the story 
when Esther here, along with the B text, is more passive than in the A 
text. She takes less initiative to get her request for the Jews' retaliation 
enacted (9.13-14). And, at the conclusion, she does not act alone in 
establishing her letter but shares the power with Mordecai (9.29-31). 
Hence, the overall impression of Esther is of one who sometimes acts on 
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her own and at other times allows others to act for her. Neither 
tendency dominates the M text. 

Emotions 

The amount and range of emotion expressed by Esther vary significantly 
among the three narratives. The A and B texts share certain similarities 
during her prayer and first approach before the king. For instance, we 
know of Esther's anxiety, her unhappiness in the Persian court, her 
feelings of need, and her trust in God. It is the A text that exhibits the 
greatest degree and widest range of emotion throughout the story. Its 
Esther tends to experience emotion in different situations and in 
response to different people than in the other narratives. Those who 
affect her are Ahasuerus, Haman, other non-Jews, and God. What is 
unique in the A text is Esther's lack of emotional response to the plight 
of her own people, the Jews. She is not particularly grieved by their 
situation (4.4, 9-10; 8.3, 6), but instead worries that the king not be 
grieved (7.4, 6). Esther's emotional investment lies more with Ahasuerus 
and Haman and not so much with the fate of the Jews or in contact with 
Mordecai. 

Yet Esther's accentuated emotional responses do not hamper her 
ability to act as she desires. Even though her reasons for being afraid 
during her first approach to the king (episode 4) are greater in this 
narrative, Esther is actually less afraid and upset. Though her anxiety 
does give her pause, she does not allow it to overwhelm her or to 
impede her progress as much as in the B text. And her new-found 
courage during the second banquet serves as a sign of her success. Only 
in the A text is Esther able to turn the fear she feels before Ahasuerus 
into new confidence (7.3). 

The B text characterizes Esther with three particular emotions: fear, 
loneliness, and concern for the Jewish people. She is more afraid and 
lonely than in the other texts, and these emotions are interpreted particu- 
larly within her relationship to God, as is evident especially in her prayer. 
And knowing the misery and pain of the Jews causes Esther also to feel 
emotional pain (4.4; 8.3, 6). It is her worry about the Jews which acts as 
the catalyst for her even to contemplate taking the risk of going to 
Artaxerxes. However, the level of emotions which Esther expresses 
decreases as the story goes along. At one point, she even causes fear in 
others rather than herself be its victim (7.6). By the end of the story, 
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Esther overcomes the extreme negative emotions which earlier hold her 
in their grip. 

The B text at times employs physical actions and objects to suggest 
Esther's emotional state. She uses clothing to express feelings of grief 
and anxiety (14.2), her face to feign great happiness (15.5). Most 
indicative, though, is Esther's falling. Her anxiety and fear cause her to 
feel faint and to fall down twice (15.7, 15). The extremity of her anguish 
at this time is especially visible in the great impact it has upon her 
physical strength. 

The Esther of the M text is extremely level-headed, and even 
unemotional. Nor are we told as much about any emotions the other 
characters feel towards her as in the other texts. Esther's characteriza- 
tion here stands out especially in comparison with the emotional range 
expressed by the other two texts. She outwardly displays emotion at 
only three points during the M text's version of the story: when hearing 
the servants' report about Hainan's edict (4.4), when telling Ahasuerus 
of the difficulty she has in seeing the suffering of her people (8.6), and 
when approaching the king for the second time (8.3). The last instance is 
even ambiguous, for though Esther cries, it is not clear how upset she 
actually feels. Though such is not explicitly stated, there are a few 
instances in the M text when the reader can infer that Esther feels a 
certain confidence. She appears, in her sure actions and silence, certain 
that what she is doing is correct and will yield the results she desires. 
And her resignation to the possibility of death for herself and of abuse 
for the people is stoic (4.16). It is significant that in these few instances 
of emotion, Esther does not feel anything for herself but only for the 
Jewish people. She is moved by their pain and the threat of their 
destruction, but not by the danger of her own situation. 

Religion 

The characterization of Esther in both the A and B texts includes an 
important religious trait. She is pious and prayerful, has a relationship 
with God, and refuses to worship foreign deities. However, in the A text 
Esther's religion affects her to a greater degree in her day-to-day life 
than in the other two texts. Esther's faith and life are the most integrated. 
She does not separate her Jewish identity from her life in the Persian 
court (2.10, 20; 8.1), and she prays on a more continual basis (episode 3; 
4.8; 15.2; 7.3). In the A text, personal piety is more important to Esther 
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than outward religious action. Esther recommends prayer, worship, and 
direct communication with God. And the A text does not depict her 
with association with religious festivities as such (i.e. Purim). In Esther's 
mind, prayer is to take on and confess one's error, not to shirk it, and it 
is to be performed with an attitude of sorrow, alienation, and humility. In 
addition, she believes more strongly than in the B text that people must 
take the responsibility for asking for God's saving actions on their behalf 
(14.5). 

Furthermore, Esther experiences particular success in her times of 
prayer. God's influence upon her and the circumstances in which she 
works is more strongly evident in the A text. Esther herself is portrayed 
as working with God, as an instrument of God's intention, in the salva- 
tion of the people (4.8, 14; 14.13). She depends upon God most heavily 
to affect her own action and to influence her own speaking (4.8; 14.13; 
15.2; 7.3). The success of Esther's frequent prayer is demonstrated 
through her receipt of the courage for which she asks and the change of 
outward circumstances. The Esther of the A text depends upon God 
more continually throughout her actions and owes her final success 
particularly to God. 

The B text, as well, characterizes Esther as a pious, spiritual person. 
Yet her religious trait remains distinctive in certain ways. Esther 
considers individual piety to be important, as in the A text, but religious 
works important as well. She does not pray as continually nor debase 
herself as much as in the A text. Instead, Esther stresses the importance 
of outwardly visible religious actions. For instance, she maintains a 
lifestyle of religious discipline (2.20; 14.15-18) and is careful to wear the 
proper clothing for prayer (14.2; 15.1). Not only are such individual 
religious actions of concern to Esther but community-wide ones as well, 
especially fasting. And she views the purpose of fasting more as the 
appropriate response to dire situations than as a response to victorious 
situations (4.16; 9.31). 

As in the A text, Esther shows herself to have a close and personal 
relationship with God. However, her relationship here differs in the 
degree that it is founded upon obedience and based firmly within the 
Jewish community. Practicing piety, not revealing her origins, and 
obedience to Mordecai are all connected to her attitude and relationship 
with God. Esther also views her own religiosity in terms of her people 
and her religious tradition. She links herself more closely with the Jewish 
community throughout the story, and expects God to work for her and 
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the contemporary Jews as God did for their Israelite ancestors (14.3, 5, 
12, 18). In the B text, Esther speaks of herself as part of Israel's heritage 
and tradition more than in the A text, though in both she emphasizes it 
less than Mordecai does in his prayer. 

Relationship with God, for Esther, is primarily reliance upon God. In 
her prayer, she more readily expresses her and her people's present 
need for God than in the A text. It is within the relational, rather than 
the universal, realm that Esther's particular view of God becomes 
apparent. Within her general need for God's help in her delivering of the 
Jews, she relies upon God for a variety of things. But most significantly, 
she relies upon God for help in overcoming her negative emotions of 
fear and loneliness, as is seen especially in her prayer. In the B text 
Esther wants more that God would remove her fear and isolation than 
in the A text. Esther is characterized as expressing her needs before God 
precisely because she knows that God will understand her similar situa- 
tion of being alone, will listen, and will remember what God has done 
for her ancestors. 

The Esther of the M text lives primarily in the secular world, not the 
religious. Her attitude about things religious is not pronounced in com- 
parison with the other two narratives, as would be expected from the M 
text's overall more secular tone. Because her prayer, her extended 
approach scene, and the various other references to God or religious 
actions in the A and B texts are not present in the M text, we know less 
fully about Esther's religious leanings. As neither her relationship with 
God nor her piety in personal actions is recorded, we know nothing 
about that aspect of her character. And the M text does not suggest that 
Esther is feeling obedient to God in the court or following a certain 
lifestyle which includes religious regulations. 

Still, two places in the M text suggest a religious trait to Esther's 
character. After she decides to approach Ahasuerus with a petition at the 
risk of her own life, she commands the Jews of Susa to join her in a fast 
(4.16). Then at the end of the story, she writes and sends a letter that is 
particularly about the proper celebration of Purim (9.29-32). From these 
instances we know that Esther finds it important to perform religious 
rites both in times of crisis, when hoping for a change in a negative 
situation, and in times of celebration. These actions are both of a solemn, 
sober type, of abstinence and of grief and remembrance of the sorrow of 
the people. In the M text, Esther stresses the serious side of religious 
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action, as over against Mordecai's greater interest in joyous, celebratory 
action. 

Two theological aspects can be discerned from these proposals in the 
M text. First is the importance that Esther places upon the community, 
that pious actions to God need to be practiced not in isolation but within 
the religious community. In the M text, Esther does nothing of a 
religious nature by herself. Second, Esther finds the celebration of a 
religious holiday to be important, that performing festival rituals on a 
regular basis is a good way to keep fresh for future generations the 
remembrance of a time when the people are saved. 

Connection with the Jews 

Each narrative characterizes Esther with a unique relationship to the 
Jewish people. The A text's Esther is the most separated from the 
people. As with the other two texts, she has a relationship with the Jews, 
but it is defined in a more limited way. Esther is not as emotionally 
concerned about the Jewish people, and her place within the community 
is the most ambiguous. Instead, she is portrayed especially according to 
the role of the Jews' savior. As in the B text, Mordecai early on in the 
story describes the goal of her action as particularly to save them from 
death (4.8). But throughout the remainder of the scene, he continues to 
view her as being especially responsible for helping and saving them 
(4.14). And Esther also tends to see herself as primarily linked with the 
people in terms of their need for salvation during this time (14.3, 5, 13, 
14). 

In the A text Esther has a great deal of command over the Jews. 
However, the different ending of this narrative does not render Esther as 
a leader who will necessarily influence the Jewish community in any 
ongoing fashion. She is not a future leader, nor a religious leader, of 
them. Her role is primarily to save them from this particular situation 
and at this particular time. On the whole, Esther acts as the official 
representative of the Jews, but she is not as emotionally and ethnically 
connected with them. She instead is characterized as their spokesperson 
in the Persian court, an official in a high position who works on their 
behalf. Esther's concern for the Jews, and their need for her, is 
distinctively for this situation of threatened destruction. 

The B text, in contrast, portrays Esther as very much linked with 
the Jewish community in Persia. She thinks in terms of the Jews both 
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politically and as part of her own heritage (2.10, 20; 4.14, 16; 14.3, 5; 
7.3, 4; 8.6). Her position within her family and within the larger 
community of Jews is important. From the time she is introduced, and 
throughout the story, Esther is described in terms of her family 
relationship (2.7; 4.8; 8.1; 9.29). Her connection to the Jewish people, 
though, is not only ethnic or cultural but also includes a religious 
element. She knows the God of the Jews as her own God, and their 
history as her history( 14.5-10, 18). Esther's position among the Jewish 
people is intimately related to her relationship with God. 

Furthermore, the B text emphasizes the temporal, the continual, 
aspect of Esther's connection to the Jewish people. She has a much 
more extended view of them and of her role within the community than 
just this present national crisis. Esther remembers her relationship with 
them throughout the entire extent of her own life. She sees herself as 
part of God's inheritance that was begun in ancient history and will 
continue through eternity. And Esther adds to their tradition through 
time, for she herself will have influence by writing a document that will 
last forever (9.32). 

Esther, in the B text, feels great concern for these people even while 
living apart from them in the court. As in the M text, she becomes 
worried and anxious when hearing what has been happening to them, 
and she emphasizes how their agony and destruction will affect her (4.4; 
14.1-2; 8.3, 6). Esther cares about the Jewish situation within Persia. But 
in the B text, Esther is less the Jews' leader and more simply another 
member of the Jewish people. She acts less as their savior than in the A 
text, and emphasizes herself as more a part of the community. This trait 
of Esther as less in a leadership position over the Jews is particularly 
suggested by the details of her letter-writing at the end of the story 
(episode 9). She does not rule over them, in a religious capacity or 
otherwise, nor does she distribute material to them. Instead, she writes 
about her experiences. 

The M text's Esther also has a strong identity with the Jewish people. 
From the very first time that Esther is introduced to the reader, her 
Hebrew name is given even before we know her Persian one (2.7). She 
has the closest connection to Mordecai and we are told the most 
information about both of her parents (2.7, 15; 9.29). When thinking 
about the Jews, Esther tends to view them in terms of familial ties (2.10, 
20; 4.14; 7.3, 4; 8.6). In contrast to the B text, she refers to them not so 
much as a nation, a political group, but in an ethnic fashion, as people 
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connected by blood relation. Esther's manner of leadership of the Jewish 
community is two-fold. She commands when and in what manner to 
perform religious actions and she establishes guidelines for the recogni- 
tion of a national holiday (4.16; 9.31). But she also tries to encourage the 
Jews, writing her letter in response to the violence which they have 
recently experienced. Esther obviously cares about her people. And, as 
in the B text, her concern is not just for the present community but also 
for future generations to come. 

With regard to her relationship with the Jewish people, Esther 
progresses through a three-stage transformation in the M text. Though 
the A and B texts include some of these details, they do not present as 
systematic a change as does the M text. At first, Esther is very much 
connected to the Jews and her status within the community is well- 
defined. She is an orphan who has been taken in by a relative, who has 
the position of a daughter within his household (2.7, 15). Then her 
persona shifts from being very Jewish to being very much the Persian 
queen. At first, this change is emphasized by a change in locale, from 
the house of Mordecai to the palace, the often repeated house of the 
king (2.8, 9, 1 1; 4.13; 15.6). Esther is very much the queen in the king's 
house, and her status within the Jewish community is no longer as 
important to her. She appears always and only as Persian royalty. At 
this point Esther does not appear to be worried about the Jewish people. 
She is concerned with her own personal life before that of the Jews, and 
even finds it permissible that they would be enslaved against their will 
(7.4). 

Esther shifts to her third stage at the beginning of the seventh episode. 
Even though still in the palace, she begins to care about the Jews and to 
act more as their leader. The turnabout comes when she reveals her 
Jewish identity to the court (8.1). At this time Esther clearly lets the king 
and the court know how she is connected to the Jews and how painful it 
would be for her to see them harmed at all. Here at the conclusion of 
the story, Esther's Jewish connection is reaffirmed through this repeti- 
tion of her ancestry and her working with Mordecai in establishing 
religious practices (episode 9). Though the queen of Persia, she is also 
the leader of the Jews. Esther's Jewish ancestry and her Persian position 
finally become integrated. 
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Relationship with the King 

Esther's relationship with the king includes how they speak to each 
other, the manner in which they rule together, and the support they 
show one another, as well as other details. Esther is most interactive 
with the king in the A text. She and Ahasuerus converse with each 
other more frequently and at greater length, and their speaking is typi- 
cally more give and take. Her relationship with Ahasuerus is also 
generally less formal and at times more personal. Esther tends to speak 
more with the king than at him, and he with her. 

Though she receives respect and approval from Ahasuerus from the 
start, Esther is less certain about the solidity of their relationship at the 
beginning of the story. She suspects her status to be the most unfavored 
(4.10, 16) and she is awed by his glory (15.6-7, 13). But as the story 
progresses, Esther gains confidence in Ahasuerus and starts to trust and 
respect him. She begins to command him directly (5.8; 8.6; 9.13), and 
she more often appeals to his good judgment than to his favor (5.4, 8; 
7.3). By the conclusion of the story, Esther is assured that she has his 
respect and trust. She no longer considers bowing before him, but 
speaks directly and forcefully (episode 7). In all, the A text displays the 
most latitude within their relationship. 

Esther's relationship with the king develops into one of mutuality and 
respect. They act more as equals in the A text than in the other two 
narratives. Ahasuerus is the most approving of Esther and of her good 
judgment, and she works with him in the most conjoint manner. They 
share in the treatment of issues concerning the kingdom. The two often 
reason together and come to agreement about what should be done, a 
process into which Esther must also provide important input (8.7, 8; 
9.14). At times she even persuades him to make certain decisions. 
Ahasuerus displays a great deal of confidence in Esther's judgment in 
political and governmental matters, often entrusting her to do as she 
thinks best. The unique ending of the A text, which does not incorporate 
the final scene between Esther and Mordecai, suggests that Esther 
shares responsibility more with the king than with Mordecai. They work 
more exclusively as a team. 

The relationship between Esther and the king in the A text is also 
mutual on an emotional level. The two care for and attend to each other. 
Ahasuerus, overall, displays the most emotion towards Esther. He also 
exhibits great concern for her welfare and well-being. The two, 
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furthermore, understand each other's feelings. Ahasuerus particularly 
demonstrates how well he can read her inner thoughts during her first 
approach (episode 4). He is also more anxious that Esther be happy in 
the A text, trying hard to please her and being most willing to give her 
whatever she wants (5.3, 6, 8; 7.6). Esther, likewise, knows Ahasuerus 
well and cares about his feelings. She anticipates his distress, and when 
he is upset she recognizes it and speaks of it (7.4, 6). She also cares 
about his happiness. Esther does not want the king to be grieved, even 
at great cost to herself, but works hard to keep him calm and happy. In 
all, the A text portrays Esther as sharing with Ahasuerus the governance 
of the kingdom more as a loved and valued partner than an obedient 
wife. She has come to respect Ahasuerus and to expect that he will 
likewise respect her wishes and ideas for what is to happen in the 
kingdom. 

Esther's relationship with the king is more ambivalently characterized 
by the B text than by the other two texts. At times we are less certain 
what Artaxerxes thinks of Esther, what she thinks of him, or what their 
intentions are towards one another. Sometimes the greater ambiguity of 
the B text is a result of conflicting actions at different points during the 
story. It is vagueness in the description of plot events, however, which 
most adds to the ambiguity of their relationship. For instance, from the 
selection process, we are uncertain of Esther's status with Artaxerxes. 
And the manner in which he later describes her does not help to clarify 
their relationship. The language used by Artaxerxes, and by the B text in 
general, often obscures information at important points in Esther's 
interaction with the king. And throughout the story, particularly when 
Esther is presenting her petitions, their conversations tend to be shorter. 
Thus, on the whole, it is more difficult to determine the overall degree of 
affection or respect they hold for each other. 

Nonetheless, a great many characteristics can be hypothesized about 
their relationship in the B text. Artaxerxes' s affection for Esther is a 
primary element. As in the A text, he shows especial concern and care 
for her when she appears upset during her first approach. But his 
affection and favor are expressed at other points throughout the events 
as well, and, with fewer other feelings expressed, they predominate in his 
treatment of Esther (2.14, 18; 5.8; 7.3, 5, 7-8; 8.5, 12). And Esther 
herself recognizes that his action towards her is based upon the kindness 
he feels (15.14). She is assured of at least some level of approval and 
affection in their relationship. 
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Artaxerxes's feeling of affection cause him to act in certain ways. In 
this narrative, he tries more often to do things which are helpful to 
Esther. Perhaps he is responding to her early kindness to him in 
informing him of his servants' plot (2.22). We see his helpfulness most 
clearly during her two approaches before him (episodes 4 and 7). For 
example, Artaxerxes takes pains to help her to be able to express her 
petitions, to give her relevant information, to aid the Jews in revenge 
against Haman, and to be more generous than in the other texts. But, on 
the whole, he promises Esther less, is the least specific about how her 
desires will be granted, and does not speak of himself as being personally 
involved. It appears that she can expect him to be helpful in some 
situations, but not all. Artaxerxes's affection for Esther is also displayed 
by the closeness between them. This aspect of their relationship is seen 
most readily in their conversations. The B text characterizes Esther and 
Artaxerxes as tending to speak more directly to each other at times than 
do the other two texts (15.7; 5.6; 7.2; 8.3, 7). The two are also close 
physically, a characteristic which is seen most clearly in her two 
approaches before him. In the B text, both their conversational and 
physical closeness are at times related to emotional closeness. By 
speaking with peaceful words, Artxerxes tries to remove the conflict 
between them. And by embracing her and calling her to him, he tries to 
remove the intimidation Esther feels in his presence. 

Esther's own responses to Artaxerxes falls into three types in the B 
text. She is approving of Artaxerxes, intimidated by him, and deferential 
to him. From the start, Esther imagines the king in a more positive light, 
tells him to his face how wonderful she finds him to be, and gives honor 
to him (15.13-14). Second, when first approaching Artaxerxes, Esther 
feels extremely intimidated, even terrified, by him and the circumstances 
in which she finds him. She indeed experiences him as a lion (14.13). 
Her extreme physical response reflects her extreme intimidation. And 
third, she responds to Artaxerxes with deference. Esther tends to give 
over authority to him, and he tends to command her rather than consult 
with her (episodes 7 and 8). Esther is self-effacing, and more under the 
control of the king in the B text. 

The M text portrays Esther with the most formal and least emotional 
relationship with the king of the three texts. She and Ahasuerus relate 
towards each other in a more official manner. Their formality is 
expressed particularly through their manner of speaking together. Esther 
and Ahasuerus speak to each other the least often in the M text, and 
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when they do their messages tend to be more formally stated. All 
throughout the story, most of their transactions have a more legal and 
procedural than personal mood. Though Esther is often noted to be in 
closer physical proximity in living quarters and accessibility, the two are 
more emotionally distanced. That the M text does not exhibit her longer 
approach before Ahasuerus, during which his affection for her and her 
awe of him are visible, contributes to such a characterization. Their 
relationship is more business-like and even professional. Unlike the other 
two narratives, they do not relate with one another in the sister-brother 
closeness suggested by the Greek texts (15.9), but according to their 
offices, the king and the queen of Persia. 

It is difficult to know exactly how Ahasuerus feels about Esther in the 
M text. At the very beginning of the story, he claims actually to feel 
more love and devotion towards her than towards any other woman in 
the kingdom (2.17). And Ahasuerus is often the most accepting of 
Esther's petitions in the M text. Yet any explicit affection for her is not 
at all obvious throughout the rest of the events. In fact, in contrast to the 
other two texts, we are not told by the M text what Ahasuerus might be 
feeling about Esther. It indicates no positive (affection, worry, helpfulness) 
or negative (anger) emotions. Thus their relationship apparently under- 
goes change throughout the story. Ahasuerus' s early emotional love and 
affection for Esther changes over to respect for her as queen and 
formality as they begin to discuss kingdom matters. 

The M text's Esther, likewise, does not express a great deal of feeling 
for Ahasuerus. Her attitude towards him is also distant, professional, and 
business-like. Unlike in the other texts, Esther is not afraid of the king, 
nor is she awed by his magnificence or connection to the divine (episode 
4). She is only confident before him. From the manner in which Esther 
formulates her petitions throughout the story, basing them equally upon 
his approval for her and upon his good judgment, we can surmise her 
opinion of him as being moderate with regard to these issues. In the M 
text, Esther is certain that he still esteems her, but not as much as she is 
in the B text. 

With regard to how Esther and Ahasuerus share power in the 
kingdom, in some ways they do so more equally in the M text than in 
the other narratives and in some ways less. At least in terms of 
nomenclature, they act more as counterparts on the same level of 
administration. The M text refers to Esther more frequently by her title 
as well as her name (2.22; 4.4; 15.7; 5.3; 7.1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8; 8.1, 7; 9.12), 
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and to Ahasuerus more frequently by personal name as well as title 
(2.16; 7.5; 8.7). As in the B text, they share more equally the task of 
making new appointments, and Esther has a degree of power to 
influence Ahasuerus's decisions (episodes 7 and 8). Yet her authority 
within their relationship is also less at times. She directly commands the 
king less frequently, and he occasionally curtails her level of control. At 
the conclusion, she here, as well as in the B text, does not have as much 
control over the kingdom or receive as much respect from the king as in 
the A text. On the whole, the M text portrays Esther's level of control 
and influence within her relationship with the king to be mixed, but to 
tend towards exhibiting greater rather than lesser authority. 

Relationship with Mordecai 

Factors such as the emotional closeness or distance between Esther and 
Mordecai, how they influence each other, the degree to which they 
work together, and Esther's level of obedience constitute Esther's 
relationship to Mordecai. In the A text, in contrast to her relationship 
with Ahasuerus, Esther has the least interactive relationship with 
Mordecai. He does not have as great an influence upon her decisions 
and actions. She does not tend to rely upon Mordecai for information 
(4.5, 8) and is less under his command for obedience (2.7, 11, 20). And 
he does not rely upon her for assistance either (2.22). From the 
beginning she acts more independently of him, and this early separation 
sets the tone for their subsequent more distant interaction throughout 
the events of the story. 

The A text does not portray Esther as working with Mordecai to the 
same extent as do the other two narratives. Although Esther is once 
identified as Mordecai's partner (16.13), such a description is not borne 
out at all by the events themselves. They do not act as a team with one 
member inside and one outside the system, nor do they share joint 
responsibilities. The Persian authorities, represented by Ahasuerus, treat 
them quite separately. Mordecai gains in stature less because of his 
connection to Esther than because of his own independent action on 
behalf of the king (2.22; 8.1-5). Like Esther, he is important because of 
what he alone performs. The final scene between the two of them 
(episode 9) has no counterpart in the A text. Therefore, at the conclusion 
of the story, Esther and Mordecai do not work together at all, but 
instead go their separate ways. 
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The B text represents Esther as the closest to Mordecai during her 
upbringing. Mordecai has had a greater influence upon her throughout 
her early years than in the other texts (2.7, 10, 15, 20; 4.8). She has 
lived her whole life into adulthood with him. And this close and lengthy 
association renders her particularly obedient to him. Mordecai continues 
to influence Esther strongly even after she has moved to the Persian 
court, and her decisions of how to interact with the king are based upon 
Mordecai's suggestions (2.20; 14.15-18). In the B text, though, Esther 
further sees her obedience to Mordecai to be linked to religious duty and 
her relationship with God (2.20). 

Esther and Mordecai do, however, interact the most intimately in the 
B text. They have the ability to communicate well with each other, even 
through a greater dependence upon messengers, and they speak more 
comprehensively during their conversations (2.22; 4.4, 7, 8, 9, 12). And 
as in the M text, Mordecai is the beneficiary of his governmental 
position and wealth solely because of his relationship to Esther and her 
generosity towards him (8.1-2). The B text characterizes Esther and 
Mordecai as working together the most closely. They act as a team, in 
agreement with each other, and they actually perform tasks together. In 
the letter writing, the two act in a joint fashion more than in the M text. 
Hence, the last we see of Esther is her role in a close relationship, 
working together with Mordecai for the benefit of others, the two of 
them physically and vocationally separate from the other characters of 
the story. 

The M text portrays the familial relationship between Esther and 
Mordecai as the strongest. During childhood, Esther's primary family 
changed to him (2.7, 15, 20). The M text emphasizes Esther's lack of 
birth parents and the substitution of Mordecai as her father more than 
the other narratives. She is characterized as more an integral part of his 
household, and he feels great responsibility for her well-being even when 
she is in the Persian court (2.1 1, 19), Yet though their ethnic heritage is 
the same, there is less a sense of Mordecai's godly or religious influence 
upon Esther than in the B text. 

Esther's level of obedience to Mordecai also undergoes a transforma- 
tion throughout the story of the M text. First, she is to obey him while 
living in the court, but during the course of their conversations she 
displays decreasing obedience to him and increasing influence over him. 
By the end of the story, Esther exhibits a certain authority within their 
relationship. She has the power to appoint him to an official position. 
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Her identity as the Persian queen, in contrast to Mordecai's Jewishness, 
renders her as more an authority figure, at least from the viewpoint of 
the Persian government (8.7; 9.29, 31). The two also tend to perform 
more parallel actions in the M text, which give to their relationship a 
sense of greater equality. They come before the king independently and 
are viewed by him more unilaterally. In particular, the M text charac- 
terizes the two as performing parallel actions and holding corresponding 
responsibilities in their establishment of the new holiday. 

In the M text Mordecai's action towards Esther vacillates on some 
points. He is not characterized as being as sure and solid as she is. 
Mordecai first directs Esther explicitly not to speak of her ethnic identity 
(2.20), but later he faults her for not speaking of her Jewishness (4.14). 
Ironically, even further into the events it is only because of Esther's 
action of speaking of her heritage that he himself becomes prosperous 
(8.1). At first, he apparently does not think Esther is intelligent (4.8), but 
later he credits her with the ability to think through a difficult decision 
(4.13). And, as also in the B text, though at the beginning of the story 
Mordecai refuses to accept Esther's gift of clothing (4.4), at the end he 
takes her gift of control over Hainan's possessions without protest (8.2). 
Within their relationship, Mordecai is portrayed by the M text as not 
entirely consistent with regard to his actions towards Esther. 

Attitude towards Adversaries 

The three narratives characterize Esther with differing views and actions 
towards those persons antagonistic to the Jewish people. Though in all 
texts Esther is concerned about both the Jews' enemies as a group and 
Haman in particular, the level of her concern varies. The A text portrays 
Esther as the most involved with both categories of adversaries. During 
the story, Esther pays particular attention to the foremost of the 
adversaries, Haman (4.8; 14.11, 13; 5.4; 7.3; 8.7). She feels herself to be 
in individual conflict with him. Esther singles him out as an enemy, 
distinguished in purpose and action from the general adversaries of the 
Jews. And she recognizes Hainan's true deceptive character (7.6). She is 
not fooled by his greater gestures of friendship or obeisance (7.7). 
However, Esther also has control over this chief of the adversaries. She 
herself commands him, and she influences the king's opinion of him to 
the greatest degree. 
As the story of the A text progresses, Esther's view broadens 
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regarding who she finds responsible for the Jews' predicament. She 
goes beyond her concern about primarily Haman (leaving Mordecai to 
deal with his misdemeanor), and she continues on to concern herself 
with the greater problem of the enemies in general (8.6, 7, 8; 9.13). Her 
greater early attention to them when praying leads to a greater effect 
upon them later. She is aware of their evil qualities, considers them to be 
her personal enemies, and defines them by the most inclusive 
descriptions. Esther, in the A text, brings the most extreme punishment 
upon those who oppose the Jews. 

The B text characterizes Esther as the least interested in the Jews' 
adversaries and with the least well-defined relationship with Haman. She 
concerns herself with the enemies less often, and when she does, tends 
to consider them less specifically than in the other two texts (14.10, 1 1, 
19). Throughout the events, Esther thinks of the effects which the 
enemies will have upon the Jewish people in more general terms and 
does not imagine their destruction to as great a degree. Overall, she is 
far less vindictive towards them and, as in the M text, causes them far 
less harm. 

In a similar fashion, Esther's relationship with Haman is the most 
general and least well-defined in the B text. Even though she refuses to 
eat with him (14.17), Esther is the least interested in him in general, for 
she does not describe his character or actions against the Jews to such a 
degree (5.4; 7.3, 4, 5, 6; 8.3, 5; 9.14). In the B text, Esther does not 
think of Haman as an enemy or as a friend, as do the other two texts, 
but according to more abstract negative qualities. And Haman likewise 
feels rather more ambivalent about Esther (7.7, 8). As with the 
adversaries as a whole, the B text's Esther envisions Haman' s actions 
towards the Jews with the least severity and she is the least interested in 
punishing him for these actions. 

In the M text, in contrast, Esther is portrayed as more concerned with 
Haman as an individual than the adversaries as a whole. She also sees 
Haman as especially malicious towards her people and pays the most 
attention to the hanging of his children (8.3, 5; 9.13, 14). And Haman 
himself views Esther as having a greater influence over his destiny (7.7). 
Esther's interest with the adversaries in general centers more upon the 
destructive impact they will have upon the Jewish people than upon 
their moral character or their punishment. She anticipates their actions 
as being more violent and harmful (7.4; 8.6). And it is especially their 
intention to kill to which she objects. Along with the B text, the overall 
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effects of the Jews upon their adversaries is less in the M text than in the 
A text. Fewer persons are killed, less destruction is done to them, and 
only those opponents in the capital city are affected (episode 8). 



Court Life 

The three texts present Esther's interaction with elements of the Persian 
court, her daily life within it, and her aptitude for serving there, with 
certain distinctions. They also portray the atmosphere of the court 
differently. The A text characterizes Esther as the most integrated into 
the manners and structure of the Persian court system. She most 
immediately and most completely meets with the approval of the king's 
servant (2.8-9) and, immediately afterward, the king himself (2.9). Still, 
Esther is not as surrounded by court servants nor as dependent upon 
them as she is in the B text. The relative absence of attendants around 
her renders Esther as a more independent and autonomous character in 
the court. But the kindness and concern that those servants who are 
included by the A text show her when she is upset suggests that Esther 
must have been able to win their affection by some means (15.16). 
Though less surrounded by servants, she is still not particularly lonely. 

Esther has learned how to accommodate herself to Persian customs in 
the A text and she has become an accomplished hostess (5.5; 7.2, 6). 
Her quick rise within the system suggests that the court of the A text is 
the most open to non-Persians. The court procedures are far less formal 
and structured than in the other two texts, especially the selection pro- 
cess for a new queen, the manner in which one must get audience with 
the king, and the way in which requests and petitions are presented and 
fulfilled. 

However, we also know something of Esther's own feelings about her 
life within the court in the A and B texts through what she expresses in 
her prayer. This scene is the only time throughout the story that we get 
any indication of Esther's unhappiness and displeasure with her new 
home. She speaks of her discomfort with her regal attire, the foreign 
eating and worshipping practices, and other general duties. But in the B 
text Esther feels the most unhappy in the court, and extremely lonely in 
particular. She is most isolated in B, more distant from Mordecai and the 
outside world (episode 2). And she adheres to Jewish customs most 
strictly (2.10, 20). Hence, Esther keeps more things secret from the 
court in the B text, certain actions that she must hide on a daily basis in 
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addition to her Jewish identity. She lives the most fragmented existence, 
between her duties as the Persian queen and as a Jewish woman, in the 
B text. This fragmentation of lifestyle enhances her feelings of isolation. 

The B text characterizes Esther with a more defined relationship with 
the court servants, including the supervision of them. She experiences a 
special rapport with them. Esther relies upon the court servants the most 
heavily, but she also shows a greater degree of command over them 
(2.8, 9, 15; 4.4, 5, 10, 12, 15; 15.2-4, 7, 16). The B text's Esther is more 
officially in charge of the servants within the court system. But it 
presents her as having certain other official duties, or times of service, as 
well (2.12; 14.16), and as more concerned for the reputation of the court 
(7.4). Esther has developed more of an official place within the domestic 
system at the court than within the government or political systems. 

The M text provides less information about Esther's daily life and her 
feelings towards the court. Instead, three aspects of life and procedure in 
the Persian court stand out: the placement of women, the formality of 
process, and the importance of decree. First, the community of women 
in the court is more segregated and stratified than in the other texts. The 
M text places emphasis upon different categories of women and their 
appointed places within the system (2.8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 17). For its 
women, at least, the court system is structured according to hierarchy. 

Second, the M text portrays the various procedures of the court with 
a great deal of formality. We see this aspect expressed especially in 
Esther and Ahasuerus's stylized interaction when presenting and 
accepting petitions (episodes 5, 6, 7 and 8) and the close attention that 
this narrative gives to physical location all throughout. It is essential that 
the actions occur exactly how and where they are described to take 
place. And interactions between the characters of the M text are more 
official and less spontaneous. It tends to stress the royal aspect of Esther 
and Ahasuerus and the repetitive nature of certain expressions and 
procedures (4.15; 7.2; 8.3-4). Such precision and formality depicts the 
court environment as based upon solemn, restrained communication in 
which there are certain official procedures that must be followed. 

And finally, the M text emphasizes the role played by command and 
decree in the operation of the Persian court. From the very beginning 
Esther finds herself under the strong regulations of the court system. 
She quickly picks up on the importance of decree and adopts it as her 
own language (8.3, 5, 8; 9.13, 14, 29-32). In the M text actions are 
carried out within the government system not by consensus or informal 
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manner but by authoritarian power. Overall, daily life is most likely 
more regulated for Esther as she lives in the palace. The court functions 
through official procedure, command and obedience, and hierarchy. In 
the M text, Esther must have had a greater challenge in entering the 
court to learn the proper way to act within the system to get what she 
wanted. 



Sexuality 

All of the narratives attribute a sexual aspect to Esther's character. At 
two places in the plot Esther's sexuality is specifically suggested: when 
she undergoes the selection process and is chosen queen (episode 1), and 
when Haman falls upon her to request mercy (episode 6). In both, 
Esther is viewed by other characters according to her sexuality — first by 
the king, then by Haman. She is, furthermore, the victim of unwanted 
sexual advances in Haman' s use of force upon her. 

The A and B texts provide the additional information that Esther does 
not enjoy her marital relations with the king (14.15). We know that the 
king perceives her to be quite accomplished at lovemaking. In these two 
texts, Esther's pleasing sexual aspect is part of her dramatic ability, her 
talent to pretend something before the king that she does not actually 
feel. The A text does not include a cosmetic component of the selection 
process itself (2.9, 12), nor indicates a separate dwelling for those 
women with whom the king has spent the night (2. 14). Yet it is particu- 
larly Esther's sexual performance that influences the king to deem her 
most outstanding. The B text, in contrast, emphasizes Esther's sexuality 
less during the selection process as the reason for the king's choosing 
her (2.14). 

The sexual trait of Esther's character is highlighted the most by the M 
text. In it we are given no indication that Esther's good lovemaking is 
an act, so we can assume that it expresses her genuine feelings for 
Ahasuerus. And Esther is chosen to be the new queen explicitly because 
she 'pleases' the king (2.14). The structured hierarchy of women within 
the court system and during the selection process, however, are the 
most sexual in nature. Women in the Persian court are categorized pri- 
marily according to their sexual status (2.14, 17, 19). Thus, the M text 
leads us to think of Esther as well in a sexual light, knowing that she 
must also fit into this categorical structure. 
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Traits Particular to the A Text 

Intelligence 

The A text characterizes Esther with a good degree of knowledge and a 
quick mind. In this text, throughout the story she is the most intelligent, 
in the most comprehensive sense. 1 Esther demonstrates that she is able 
to think clearly and has an interest in gaining knowledge (14.5, 12). She 
is literate and educated, at least about religious matters, and, as we see 
throughout her prayer, has the ability to reason theologically. In the A 
text Esther similarly requires intelligence and rational thought from 
other characters — Ahasuerus (5.8; 7.3), Mordecai (4.4, 1 1), and even 
God (episode 3). The king, likewise, perceives Esther to be intelligent. 
She acts as a direct source of information for him and as a discussion 
partner (8.7, 8; 9.12, 14). His decisions in A to implement her petitions 
tend to be based less upon his affection for her and more upon whether 
he finds her suggestions compelling than in the other texts. 

Esther's knowledge is not only intellectual but also practical and 
strategic. She is an independent thinker, not following Mordecai's sug- 
gestion to flatter the king to get her way (4.8), but coming up with her 
own ideas of how best to approach him. The A text portrays Esther as 
the most knowledgeable regarding current events in the kingdom out- 
side the court (4.4, 5-7; 9.12). And Esther's strategic abilities are seen 
most fully with regard to her series of banquets. She plans ahead, has a 
certain scheme in mind for her entertaining, and is cognizant of the 
atmosphere which will precipitate the best results for her objectives (5.4- 
5; 7.2). In the A text, on the whole, Esther possesses a range of 
intellectual abilities, from book-learning to practical planning. 

Justice 

In the A text especially, Esther tends to think of the Jews' situation in 
terms of justice. She sees injury as having been done and tries to right 
the wrong. A clue to her perspective is found in her prayer. As in the B 
text, Esther understands all of what has happened as God's action of 



1. Fox {Character, p. 201) and Talmon ('Wisdom', pp. 437-43) have noted 
Esther's wisdom and cunning in their considerations of the M text's Esther. 
However, the A text presents a characterization of Esther that surpasses the qualities 
of practical wisdom, strategizing, and overall intelligence that they have quite well 
observed about her character in general. 
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justice towards the Jews, as punishment for wrongdoing, but she further 
thinks of the circumstances in which she is participating as God's 
working out divine justice. She is judgmental of the Persian government 
and Hainan's part in it, particularly because it has not done right by its 
citizens and has enacted harm against them (14.11, 19; 7.6, 8). For 
Esther, God's justice is inseparable from human justice. 

Insight into Esther's thought is seen in the A text's version of her 
second banquet (episode 6). Looking through her eyes, we know that 
Esther interprets her request to Ahasuerus as being akin to a legal trial. 
Haman, the adversary, is the one who has violated what is right, and 
Esther is calling upon the king to act as a judge and adjudicate between 
them fairly. In the A text, Esther's arguments before Ahasuerus are 
centered more upon what he deems to be good and right than whether 
she herself pleases him. She constructs her rhetoric, and hence her pre- 
sentation of the situation, in terms of morality and ethics. By the end of 
the story (episodes 7 and 8), Esther's concern that justice be done comes 
to a head. She is no longer content to wait for God to bring about 
justice. She also does not trust Ahasuerus to make the right decision, nor 
does she even consider the Jews' own response to be adequate. Rather, 
Esther takes matters into her own hands as she deems proper. 

Violence 

Esther's actions of doing justice are by means of violence. She is a much 
more forceful, destructive, and violent person in the A text than in the 
other narratives. This character trait only becomes apparent at the end 
of the story (episodes 7 and 8), and it is only directed towards those who 
are the Jews' adversaries. Esther is the most concerned about punish- 
ment of the adversaries, and, in general, carries out their punishment 
more herself, by the most forceful and destructive means, and towards 
the most persons. Because of Esther's requests, the greatest number of 
people are killed throughout the greatest extent of the kingdom. In the 
other two texts, the last we see of Esther is her constructive and peace- 
ful action of informing the people about Purim. In the A text, the last we 
see of Esther, except for the brief identification in Mordecai's dream 
interpretation, is her violent and destructive action in Persia. 

Physical Appearance 

The A text tends to pay more attention to Esther's physical appearance 

than the B text and significantly more than the M text. Though Esther is 
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described as exceptionally beautiful (2.7), cosmetics and physical 
attractiveness are not as important in the king's selection process. After 
Esther is crowned queen, the type of terminology used to describe her 
appearance changes from the attractiveness of physical features to more 
magnificent and royal description (2. 17). 

More attention is paid to clothing by the A text. It portrays Esther as 
active in transforming her appearance and with great attention to her 
garments (14.2; 15.1). Esther's clothing, indeed, is used to reflect her 
state of mind, as it is also to a certain degree in the B text. In general, 
Esther is especially aware of the physical appearance of herself and other 
characters (15.6). And she employs it more in the A text to signify her 
moods and what she intends to do. 

Altruism 

Esther's general willingness to put her life at risk and entreat the king 
for the sake of her people shows her to be unselfish in all three texts. 
And in the A and B texts we know from her prayer and extended 
approach to the king how upset Esther is and how great she feels the 
danger to be. The description of the great difficulty she must undergo 
enhances the degree of her self-sacrifice in those presentations of her 
character. However, Esther's trait of altruism is further augmented by 
the A text. This narrative includes points throughout the story where 
Esther acts in an especially selfless fashion. 

Even from the beginning, Esther does not assume, at least in 
Mordecai's mind, that she will escape the coming destruction or be 
treated differently than the rest of the Jews (4.13). She initiates prayer 
and requests God's deliverance not for her own needs but for the plight 
of the whole community (4.16). And Esther is the most willing to give 
of herself for a greater good, to sacrifice her life for the salvation of the 
Jews and for the good of the Persian court. Esther's lack of concern for 
her own safety contrasts sharply with Mordecai's more selfish request to 
her in the A text (4.8). In sum, Esther displays an unsurpassed altruism 
in her actions on behalf of the Jewish people. 

Traits Particular to the B Text 

Knowledge 

Esther is more interested in the obtaining and the passing along of 

information in the B text than in the other two texts. In it, her talent is 
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not with rhetorical or intellectual knowledge, nor is she frequently asked 
by others for her insight into certain matters. Instead, Esther is charac- 
terized as knowledgeable and well-informed in a more general sense. 
She is one who gathers information from the servants (4.4), Mordecai 
(4.5, 7-8), and Artaxerxes (9.12). And she requires complete and accu- 
rate reports from other sources in order to be well-informed. Yet Esther 
does not only gather information but also dispenses it. The goal of the 
document she writes is informational, to report what has just occurred 
(9.29, 32). The B text portrays Esther as moving from one who is 
curious to gain as much information as she can to one who serves as a 
source of information for others. 

Interestingly, Esther obtains her information primarily by means of 
hearing. The B text charcterizes her as one who has her ear to the 
currents of the times. It is particularly what she hears that upsets her 
(4.4). Her education (14.5) and obedience to Mordecai (4.14) are simi- 
larly described in terms of hearing. Esther has become adept at listening, 
even possibly to what she is not to hear, and her expertise serves her 
well. It enables her to obtain information within the court with which she 
otherwise might not have come into contact (7.4). 

Physical Weakness 

Esther displays an element of weakness in the B text, but only within a 
limited sphere. Though in the A text Esther also exhibits a certain 
degree of weakness, this character trait is much more pronounced here. 
We see Esther's lack of physical strength in her two approaches before 
Artaxerxes (episodes 4 and 7). Her fainting, falling, and need of help to 
stand during the first approach render her as much more weak than in 
the A text. During the second approach, though her falling is not so 
much an indication of weakness, she still requires help to stand. Esther's 
physical reaction to her anxious emotions is, on the whole, far greater in 
the B text. There is something about the situation of standing before the 
king to ask a favor which makes Esther lose control of her strength, for 
elsewhere throughout the story she gives no impression of similar 
physical weakness. 

Beauty 

Though Esther's physical attractiveness is not stressed as much by the B 
text when she is first introduced (2.7), at other points throughout the 
story this narrative highlights her beauty. Esther's splendor is more 
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innately connected with her person than a result of the clothing she 
wears (15.1, 2). We know that Esther possesses especially beautiful 
physical features, and that it is specifically she herself who boasts the 
glory with which she appears. Before the king, she attempts to appear 
pleasant to an even greater degree than in the A text (15.5). That Esther 
does not herself change her appearance to become splendid, as one 
might do if merely changing clothing, gives the further impression that 
her beauty is not something she can put on or take off at will. On the 
whole, Esther herself is characterized as the most physically attractive in 
the B text. 

Optimism 

At times during the B text's version of the story, Esther assesses situa- 
tions with a more positive viewpoint than in the other two texts. She is 
more optimistic about her chances when first contemplating the idea of 
going before Artaxerxes with a petition (4.11). However, after con- 
versing with Mordecai, Esther becomes as pessimistic here as in the 
other texts by the conclusion of their exchange (4.16). But Esther's 
essential optimism returns. At a time when she is especially afraid, 
Esther hopes that she will find courage (14.12), and her high hopes are 
visible upon her face (15.5). And in general, Esther does not envision the 
result of Haman's edict on the Jews as being quite as devastating in the 
B text. Though this trait does not pervade the story, we can occasionally 
catch glimpses of Esther's outlook of optimism and hope. 

Growth 

Esther exhibits growth and change throughout the course of the story in 
all the three narratives.' But the degree of personal growth and change 
evidenced by Esther's character in the B text is the most striking. In this 
narrative, Esther is most clearly not the same person at the end of the 
story as she was before any of these events transpired. Her development 
is evident in several areas. First, before and during her initial approach to 
the king (episode 4), Esther is extremely fearful and upset. She is so 
intimidated by the sight of Artaxerxes and by being in his royal presence 
that she faints and is unable even to stand. But by the second time she 
approaches him with a petition (episode 7), she evidences none of the 

1 . Fox, for instance, outlines particular details of her development throughout the 
events of the story (Character, pp. 196-205). Though his focus is specifically upon 
the M text, much of what he observes can apply to the two other texts as well. 
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same fear or anxiety at all. She instead speaks to him confidently and 
coherently. Though her former awe is suggested when she requires 
assistance to stand, it is not nearly as debilitating as earlier. Esther has 
learned to overcome her terror, weakness, and hindering emotions. 
Secondly, Esther's response to others and her effects upon them also go 
through a transformation. She, at one point, describes how anxious and 
troubled she feels (15.13). But later she has the very same effect upon 
others (7.6), while she herself remains firm and unemotional. Esther has 
grown from being upset and feeling personally powerless to causing 
anxiety and fear in others. 

Thirdly, Esther begins the story as a woman who has lived all her life 
under the influence of her foster-father Mordecai. She is the most 
obedient to him, and she even has difficulty separating her submission to 
him from her obedience to God (2.10, 20). However, by the end of the 
story, she has matured within their relationship. She no longer treats 
Mordecai as a father nor obeys him, but now relates to him as a co- 
worker. Esther has power over Mordecai (8.2), is generous in appointing 
him, and at last works with him as a partner rather than a subservient 
daughter in the production of her letter (episode 9). And finally, this 
narrative itself understands Esther's character to be one of change and 
growth throughout these events. In the interpretation of Mordecai's 
dream, it presents Esther as the one who grows from a tiny, insignificant 
stream of water into a mighty river (10.6). Though the other symbols of 
the dream are not similarly transformed, Esther's actions are interpreted 
as enlarging so that the people receive deliverance from the warring 
forces. In the B text, Esther's own growth is the most impressive, 
increasing in physical strength, control of emotion, and power over 
others from the beginning of the story to its conclusion. 

Traits Particular to the M Text 

Strength 

The M text's Esther is a person of great strength, possessing both 
physical strength and strength of character. At times, her fortitude is 
particularly apparent, For instance, in their conversation, Esther is not as 
reliant upon Mordecai's persuasion when deciding to act; he does not 
attempt to convince her as completely (4.8). She later expresses her 
willingness to undergo hardship, her ability to withstand suffering (7.4), 
and at the end we see her issuing her letter with total strength (9.29). 
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The places at which the M text highlights Esther's strength is in its 
version of the approach scenes (episodes 4 and 7), especially in compari- 
son with her greater weakness in the B text and, to a lesser extent, in the 
A text. During her first approach before Ahasuerus, Esther displays 
greater physical strength, but her mental strength is equally impressive. 
She needs neither the emotional support of attendants nor the king's 
assurance of safety to perform her task. During the second approach as 
well, Esther's strength is apparent, especially her physical fortitude. In 
the M text, Esther's spirit is strong enough to overcome all the 
pressures forced upon her. 

Speech 

The M text places greater emphasis upon Esther's speaking ability. She 
is one who speaks articulately and judiciously. First of all, Esther exhibits 
good discretion of when to speak and of when not to speak in the court 
system. She herself mentions making decisions about situations in which 
keeping silent is the best option, in contrast to others when one must 
speak up (7.4). We see her making such judgments in her two approaches 
before Ahasuerus. The first time she observes silence (episode 4), but the 
second time she determines that an appeal to the king's emotions is the 
best way to influence him (8.2, 5-6). Esther's action of speaking is 
presented as being of key importance for a successful outcome, for it is 
through her act of speaking that the Jews will be delivered (4. 14). 

And Esther knows how to speak well. She has mastered the art of 
rhetoric. This rhetorical ability is seen particularly in Esther's presenta- 
tion of petitions to Ahasuerus. Esther here uses the most complete and 
most solid arguments for why the king should act as she asks. 1 She 
bases her arguments for the king's assent upon both Ahasuerus's good 
judgment and her favorability (5.4, 8; 7.3; 8.5). And in her final request, 
the M text alone portrays Esther as still speaking by means of 
persuasion. Esther furthermore understands how best to phrase her 
speaking to get the results she desires in the M text. Instances of her 
expertise are evident throughout the story. For example, Ahasuerus 
consistently asks Esther questions utilizing the same two words to refer 
to her desires, 'request' and 'petition'. She, in response, phrases her 
answers in a similar fashion, expressing her wishes in terminology 

1. Fox further proposes that even the manner in which Esther phrases her speech 
to the king, downplaying her own influence and highlighting the king's initiative, is 
significant for her success (Character, p. 68). 
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consonant with the way in which he himself thinks (5.7; 7.3). In all, the 
M text shows Esther as able to influence people especially by means of 
her speaking abilities. 

Balance 

Esther exhibits a sense of balance on a variety of different levels, more 
so in the M text than in the other two texts. It characterizes Esther as 
one who does not go to extremes. She is moderate in her outward 
impression, the language and expressions she chooses to use, her 
manner of lifestyle, and her opinions and concerns. Most specifically, 
Esther is viewed by others in a balanced fashion. She is first introduced 
by both her Hebrew and her Persian names, and we are told that both 
her appearance, or face, and her form, or figure, are beautiful (2.7). 
Later, the king chooses Esther because she best fits his dual categories 
(2.14). And throughout the M text, Esther is also more frequently 
spoken of in terms of both her title and her personal name. 

Esther's own behavior also gives the impression of a balanced person. 
The language she uses exhibits a certain sense of balance in her thinking. 
She speaks of all who know Ahasuerus's rule, both women and men, 
both inside and outside the court system (4. 1 1), and she does not reveal 
both the Jewish people and her own family (2.10, 20). Most significant, 
however, is the balance Esther expresses in her petitions before the king. 
In the M text, she tends to base her arguments equally upon two 
reasons, his approval of her and his good judgment. Esther, furthermore, 
leads a more modulated lifestyle. When in the court, she, along with all 
the other women, divides her year of preparation evenly between two 
different types of cosmetic treatments (2.12), and later she knows the 
proper mixture of obedience and disobedience with which to respond to 
Ahasuerus (5.8). Esther is willing to undergo some degree of injustice 
and suffering, yet she will not tolerate abuse above a certain level (7.4). 

More basic to Esther's being is the sense of balance she expresses in 
her concerns. She is not totally self-absorbed nor self-abnegating, caring 
that her own life as well as that of the people be delivered (7.3). She tries 
to juggle her concern about both aspects of her new identity, loyalty 
both to the king and kingdom and to the Jews. Esther finds these two 
areas of need equally important. Though her dual expressions and con- 
cerns sometimes make her appear almost divided in character, Esther 
integrates and balances her life, language, and concerns most self- 
consciously in the M text. 
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Continuity 

The narrative of the M text describes its events in terms of continuity 
and discontinuity with past occurrences more so than do the other texts. 
This quality affects the characterization of Esther in particular ways. For 
instance, we see most clearly how Esther's early life is marked by 
discontinuity (episode 1). In particular, she experiences discontinuity in 
living situations and authority figures; Esther's early home life is not 
stable. She moves from one location to another, from her parents' 
house, to Mordecai's house, to the king's house. And even within the 
king's house she moves from the first house of women to a better place 
in the first house, and then to the second house of women. The persons 
who have responsibility for her care likewise shift numerous times, from 
her birth parents, to Mordecai, to Hegei, to Shaashgaz, and presumably 
to Ahasuerus. It is only when she is chosen queen that Esther's life of 
discontinuity ends. From that point on, the more frequent repetition of 
the locale of the house of the king, the palace, suggests that Esther 
finally experiences domestic stability. 

The M text also highlights the continuity of events in the story 
through their repetitive nature. Certain actions of which Esther is a part 
are performed in explicit reference to actions done previously. The 
women gather a second time (2.19), Esther repeats Mordecai's actions 
(4.13, 15), she restates the same decree (9.13), the Jews gather for a 
second time (9.15), and Esther writes the second letter about Purim 
(9.29). And the language of description and direct speech used for the 
second banquet and Esther's second approach (episodes 6 and 7) make 
clear reference to the first times these actions occur. Some of these 
repetitions bear directly upon Esther's character and they help to 
elucidate her own actions and place within the continuity. For instance, 
that she repeats his actions during their conversation and writes a second 
letter to his first makes her appear equal to Mordecai. That the second 
banquet begins like the first makes Esther's new request seem that 
much more of a surprise. Esther consciously alters the second banquet 
in a manner that contrasts how with Ahasuerus and Haman expect the 
evening to progress. The M text presents Esther as living in a situation 
in which the sequence and timing of actions is important. Esther does 
not act totally autonomously, but the events and actions which she 
initiates have a place within a larger sequence. 
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Vashti and the Consequences of her Actions 

At the beginning of the story, after queen Vashti and the king give their 
separate and elaborate banquets for the citizens of Persia, and after much 
wine and good spirits, the king requests his servants to bring Vashti to his 
banquet. Vashti chooses to forego the privilege, which makes the king 
angry. He consults with his advisers regarding Vashti' s action, who fore- 
see a gigantic influence upon women, officials, and marital relationships 
within the kingdom. They suggest that he banish Vashti, inform the 
kingdom by letter, and find a replacement for her. So, after a time, the 
king's advisers further suggest a procedure — beautiful young women are 
to be sought out and placed in the care of court servants, then the indi- 
vidual who pleases the king is to be proclaimed queen in Vashti's stead. 

As numerous interpreters have noted, the first queen, Vashti, acts as a 
comparative figure for Esther, the second queen. 1 She is also the only 
other principal female character of the book. As the qualities and actions 
of characters in a narrative often affect how we view its other 
characters, so Vashti affects how we perceive Esther. What Vashti 
chooses to do, and the consequences of her actions in the king's and 
officials' decision to look for a new queen, set the stage for the arrival of 
Esther. In addition, the procedure and criteria established by the narra- 
tives for this new queen accentuate the degree to which Esther either 
fits with or is at odds with the expectations for this new ruler. Hence, 
these details provide two categories of comparison: Vashti as a counter- 
part character to Esther, and Esther as the type of queen that is desired. 

As with the portrayal of Esther herself, the character of Vashti and the 
details about the proposed selection procedure vary among the three 
texts at certain points. These differences are, admittedly, not as crucial 
for attaining an accurate understanding of Esther as are the scenes in 
which she herself appears. Still, comparing her with Vashti serves to 
highlight certain aspects of Esther's character which are seen through- 
out the rest of the story and which have just been analyzed. This section 
will consider the effects of Vashti as read against the composite portrayal 
of Esther in each of the three texts. 

1. Stanton and Chandler, Women 's Bible, p. 89 (Part II); Laffey, Introduction, 
p. 217; Talmon, 'Wisdom', pp. 440-41, 449; Fuchs, 'Female Heroines', pp. 156-57; 
Gendler, 'Restoration, pp. 241-47; White, 'Esther', in Newsom and Ringe (eds.), 
Women's Bible Commentary, p. 127; Clines, Story, p. 244; Fox, Character, pp. 169- 
70. 
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Three Faces of a Queen 



This portion of the story is contained in 1.9-2.4. For ease of reference, 
a parallel presentation of the three texts and translations will first be 
provided, following the same format as that used throughout the 
previous chapter. However, as detailed notes on the text are not essential 
for this secondary analysis, they will not be included. To simplify the 
comparison, the translations and comments will not reflect the variations 
in the name of the first queen: OuaaTiv in the A text, Aaxiv in the B 
text, and 'ran in the M text. She will be called 'Vashti' throughout. 

Text 



tax! OuaoTiv r\ 
(SaaiXiaoa Enovnae 8oxrrv 
(leydXnv saaaic, taic. 
yuvailjiv ev if) aitTJ mb 
(SamAio*;- 

And Vashti the queen gave 
a large banquet for all the 
women in the court of the 
king. 

eyeveto 8e Tp Tiuepa tfj 

ePSoup £V ttp 

eixppavOiivai xov 
paaiXea ev z& otvcp 
Einev 6 paaiteuc, 1015 
itauriv oitoS 



And it came to the seventh 
day, when the king was 
gladdened with wine, the 
king said to his servants 



&Yaveiv OuoKmv tttv 
PaoiXiaaav eic, to 
auvearriKOc, cuuitooiov ev 
rtp StaSriuati r% 
PamXeiaq avif\$ xaxh 
rtpoocoitov tfls atpattac, 
autoO. 



Kai Atmv f| fiaoiXiaaa 
otovtioev rorov rate, 
yuvai!;iv ev toi? 
PamXetotc. oitou 6 
Paoitauc. 'Aptaljepijnc,- 

And Vashti the queen gave 
a drinking-party for the 
women in the palace where 
the King Artaxerxes was. 

ev 8e ttj f|uepa if) 
EpSouri T)8ea>c, yev6uevoc. 
6 paatXeuc. etnev tc$> 
Auav Kai Pa£av Kai 
8appa Kai fiapaC,i\ Kai 
ZaBoXOa Kai APata^a 
Kai Oapapa, roic, EJtxa 
euvou^n^ 101% SiaKdvoi^ 
tou PaoiX.ao? 
Apta^epijou, 

And on the seventh day, 
the king, when feeling 
pleasant, said to Haman 
and Bazan and Tharra and 
Boraze and Zantholtha and 
Abataza and Theraba, the 
seven eunuchs who served 
King Artaxerxes, 

EioaYayeiv xi\v 
paoiXioaav rcpoi; atrcdv 
PaoiXeveiv a\myv Kai 
TtepiGetvat awxri to 
SidSriua Kai 8et%at 
ai>T.r|V tott; apxmxnv Kai 
toic, SJveciv t6 koiXAoc, 
arrtfjc,, on koX.t| r|v. 



ntft nrra nrtw nstoan tei a 
tfraorm ■pa'? iSk ne'rai rra 



Also, Vashti the queen gave a 
drinking-party for the women of 
the house of the kingdom which 
was of King Ahasuerus. 

now ;"3 -panh rreo 'irntfi nra 

itr Rnam htio icrnn Krea pinch 

-r» crntton co'Tsn ruocs osran 



10 



On the seventh day, when the heart 
of the king was pleasant with 
wine, he said to Mehuman, Biztha, 
Harbona, Bigtha, and Abagtha, 
Zethar, and Carkas, the seven 
eunuchs who served before King 
Ahasuerus, 

•pan Ttf? rrafosi Tor™ (can 1 ? 1 1 
Enfem maun rwnrf? m±o iroa 
urn mnn ram rru'TiR 
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to lead Vashti the queen to lead in the queen to 



to bring in Vashti the queen before 



into the drinking-together him, to make her queen and the king, in the crown of royalty, 



in the diadem of her 
royalty, before his army. 



rat ouk f|8£A.r|a£v 
Ouactiv itoitiom to 
6eXr|ua 106 paaiXaoc, 
Sta x £ tP 0l i x ^ v 
euvoixov. d>c, 5e 
rJKODoev 6 paaiXeuc, 6ti 
f|KupoKiev OuarjTtv Tf|v 
pouXnv ocutoB, EXranOn. 
of 68po, Kai bfrfy 
t^EKauSri ev aiittp. 

But Vashti did not wish to 
do the desire of the king 
through the hand of the 
eunuchs. And when the 
king heard that Vashti had 
refused his degree, he was 
made extremely distressed 
and anger burned within 
him. 

KCtl ElJtEV 6 paoiXEuc, 
jtaai xoic, oxxpotc, toic, 
doom vouov Kai Kptmv 
Tt itovnaat xfj paatXiacm. 
nepi 10C uti xeBeXT|Kevai 
autrtv noif|(rai to 
8eXt|uc< toO PacnXaoc,. 

And the king said to all 
the wise persons who 
knew law and judgment, 
'What is to be done to the 
queen concerning her 
refusing to do the desire of 
the king?* 

Kai 7tpocrn.A8ov rcpbc, 
o«>t6v ot Spxovtec, 
riepotbv Kai Mt|S<ov Kai 
oi opSvTec, to npoaamov 
toil PaaiX&oc, Kai oi 
KaOrjuevoi ev toic, 
paatXeioic,- 



to place upon her the 
diadem, and to have her 
show her beauty to the 
leaders and to the people, 
for she was beautiful. 

Kai ouk eiotikouoev 
ai)To5 Aotiv f| 
paoiXiaaa eXBeiv utTa 
tSv ebvoi)X<ov. Kai 
EXwtnSn. 6 PaaiXeuc, Kai 
cbpYioSii 



to show the people and the leaders 
her beauty, for she was pleasant to 
see. 



■psn -312 wah tci n±>sn ;rori 12 
•vd •pan «|Sp"i co-ion Ta -ok 
in rnia mam 



But Vashti the queen did 
not listen to him, to come 
with the eunuchs. And the 
king was made distressed 
and angry. 



But Queen Vashti refused to come 
at the word of the king which was 
by the hand of the eunuchs. And 
the king was extremely enraged 
and his anger burned within him. 



Kai eijiev rot? ipiXoic, 
av>ToO Rata xauta 
EXaXnoev Aotiv, 
noiriaatE ofiv itspi toutov 
vouov Kai Kpioiv. 



And he said to his friends, 
"This is how Vashti spoke. 
Therefore, present law and 
judgment concerning this 
matter.' 



Kai itpoafjXflEv auxcp 
ApKEaaioc, Kai 
lapaaOaioq Kai 
MaXrioeap oi ap/ovTEc, 
riepafiv Kai MnSrav oi 
evyw; toO pamXaoc,, oi 
jtptbtoi itapaKa8fip.Evoi 
T(p paoi^Ei, 



■•3 cran *jjt cnDr6 pan "inm 13 
pi m -jn-^D -jet? ■pan in p 



And the king spoke to the wise 
persons who knew the times, for 
this was the manner of the king 
towards all who knew law and 
judgment. 



D-din Krentt to wti-a rt» a-pm 
o-fi ne rrao pints sxra 0-0 
rrjStr, raSvi lfMn -a tri -isi 
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And the leaders of the 
Persians and the Medes, 
and who saw the face of 
the king and who were 
officials in the palace, came 
in to him. 



Kol jtotpeicdXecev oitov 
Povyaioq Xiyav Ou tov 
paaiAia uovov TiSiia)icev 
Ouaomv f| PaaiXiaaa, 
dXXa Kal touc, SpxovTac, 
IlepoSv Kal MriSfov Kai 
eic, it&vxac, touc, Xaouc, f( 
dSiKia auxtic, e^fjXQev, 

OTl f|Kip(OOe TO 

itpoatayua itra 
paaiXeroc,. 

And Bougaios called upon 
him, saying, 'Not the king 
alone has Vashti the queen 
wronged, but also the 
leaders of the Persians and 
the Medes. And her 
wrongdoing has gone out 
to all the people, that she 
refused the order of the 
king. 



And Arkesaeus and 
Sarsatheus and Malesear, 
who were leaders of the 
Persians and the Medes, 
who were close to the 
king, who were first in 
sitting beside the king, 
came in to him. 

Kal djtrrneiXav avTt? 
KCttCt tovjc, vououc, (be, 8ct 
novfioai Aotiv ttj 
PaonXiooTi, on oi>K 
enoitiaev tot imo iou 
paaiX&oc, npocTax8£vxa 
5td tSv ewoiix<i>v. 

And they reported to him 
regarding the law, which 
must be done to Vashti the 
queen, that she did not do 
that order by the king 
through the eunuchs. 

Kal eiitev 6 Mo«x<*k>S 
npoc, xov PamXea Kai 
Toi>c, apxovTai; CK) xov 
PaaiX&x u6vov f|8iiaiO"ev 
Aativ f) pamXiaaa, 
dXXa Kai itdvTa<; tohq 
apxovtac, Kai touc, 
Tyyovuevouc, tov 
pacuXetoc. 



And those next to him were 
Carshena, Shethar, Admatha, 
Tarshish, Meres, Marsena, 
Memucan, the seven leaders of 
Persia and Media, who saw the 
face of the king and who sat first 
in the kingdom. 

-or bs 'hji rctes morfrno ms 15 
tfrndrm pan -mrrx rvbsrvb 

C'O-IOn T2 



'According to decree, what is to be 
done to Queen Vashti because she 
did not do the command of King 
Ahasuerus, through the hand of the 
eunuchs?' 

td cism fjan -sfr pan Tom 16 
ns^n Toi nmsi ra 1 ? -peer^a 
-or cawrts-'jjn c"-orr L srtj> -3 
smarm ■f Bn ninn-toD 



And Muchaeus said to the 
king and the leaders, 'Not 
the king alone has Vashti 
the queen wronged, but 
also all the leaders and the 
officials of the king.' 



(Kai yap Sin.yn.aaTo 
autoic, tot priuara tt)C, 
paaiXiaoric,, Kal <bc, 
dvteinev t§ PaatXei). 
d*; ouv dvteiitEv t& 
pamXei 'Apra^ep^Ti, 



And Memucan said before the king 
and the leaders, 'Not to the king 
alone has Vashti the queen acted 
subversively, but to all the leaders 
and to all the peoples who are in 
all the provinces of King 
Ahasuerus. 



rDiTte-Vu rra'aarr-m Hi"" 3 17 
"pen cnowa jrrrsa jrrtsa mnr6 
rofoan *rSrrm «'3rf? ins SmonK 
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(For he had reported to 
them the speech of the 
queen and how she spoke 
against the king.) 
'Therefore, as she spoke 
against King Artaxerxes, 



For the deed of the queen will be 
known to all the women, to 
disdain in their eyes their 
husbands, while they say, 'King 
Ahasuerus said to bring Vashti the 
queen before him, but she did not 



omxox; crnuepov at 
Tt>pavvi8e(; a! XoiTtat 
trav dpxovttov riepoSv 
icctl Mr|5oiv ctKouoaoat 
Ta T<i> pacnXei 
Xtxflevxa uit' auTfjc, 
toXuriooumv ouoicoc, 
cmudrjai xoui; av5pa? 



■TnroTB rrno n:-in»ri mrt n-ni 18 
-a W? rcton -am* woo tob 
«|spi ;i-a "w i^ort 



Cl 8oK£l OW 1(5 KUpt(j) 

t\u<dv Koct dpeaxov t<j> 
q>povf|uati auToO, 
ypa<pT|T(o eiq rcdoai; Taq 
Xwpaj wxi Jtpoc, itdvxa 
to; e6vri, Kat Yv«ro6r|T<o 
TiQeinicuia xov Xoyov -uou 
PaoiX&x; Ouaativ- f| 8e 
paotXeva 6o9r|T(o ccM-p,, 
KpeiTiovi otkrrj aut%, 

Therefore, if it seems good 
to our lord and is pleasing 
to his mind, have it written 
to all regions and to every 
nation, and have it be 
known that Vashti has 
rejected the word of the 
king. And have the royal 
position be given to 
another who is superior to 
her, 



so today the rest of the 
households of the leaders 
of the Persians and the 
Medes, when hearing that 
which was said to the king 
by her, will similarly dare 
to dishonor their husbands. 

ei oiv SoKei 19 (JaaiAei, 
itpoaxa^diro PokjiAakov, 
Kai Ypa<pr|X(0 Kara toui; 
vououc; Mt|S(OV Kat 
ritpoSv, xai uti 8M.C0C, 
XpTiadaOo, unfit 
eioeXOdio) exi fj 
paoiA.ujoa itpoc, otu-rov, 
Kat xr|V paoiXeiav 
auriv; o6ra> 6 paaAevc, 
yuvatKt KpEUtovi orotfjc,- 

Therefore, if it seems good 
to the king, have him issue 
royal command, and have it 
be written according to the 
laws of the Medes and 
Persians, so it may not be 
used otherwise, that the 
queen will no longer come 
in to him. And the king 
must give her royal 
position to a woman who 
is superior to her. 



And this day the leading women 
of Persia and Media who have 
heard the message of the queen to 
all the king's leaders will speak, 
and there will be abundance of 
contempt and wrath. 

no^a-rr: •&- axs ■tfssr'snat 

rVi noro-a -ma iron vzba 

•pen "e 1 ? TtSi tram* 1 ? tJk •aasr 

nnurfr ifjan ;rr ano'MM tfmtirm 

nzo roion 



If it is good to the king, a royal 
word will go out from him and it 
will be written among the decrees 
of the Persians and the Medes, and 
it will not be transgressed, that 
Vashti will not come before King 
Ahasuerus. And the king will give 
her royal position to another better 
than she. 
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kcci fatvecBeo 
tmaKououaa tfj$ <pcovfi<; 
tob PaoiXetoc. Kai 
izoir\oti dyaOov jtdaat<; 
xaic, PaaiXetaiS' Kai 
s&aai ai yuvaiKe? 
Sarooum tiutiv Kai 56!;av 
toic, dvSpdcrw ainfiv 
duo ntcoxSv ecoc, 
jtXowricov 

and let her be shown (o 
listen to the voice of the 
king. And she will do 
good to all kingdoms. And 
all women will give honor 
and glory to their 
husbands, from poor to 
wealthy.' 

ml dyaBoc, 6 Xoyoc, ev 
KapSia xax> PaaiXetoc,, 
xai raoiricev eToiuxoi; 
KOrtd tov Xoyov TOUTOV. 



-b33 rSw-TOn -pen c;rs won 20 
or dSsrrtoi kti na-i -s irrcftD 
pp~ttr\ Vnsob yrtoafr -p- 



Kai aicowiOnna 6 vouoc, 6 
(mo toO pamXetoc,, ov 
eav jtoifi ev -rp pamXeia 
auraij • Kai outcdc, taaai 
ai yuvaiKec, 
it£pi9r|0O«aiv ti(if|v TO15 
dvSpdaiv eautoiv duo 
ittcoxow eta? irXouoiou. 



And may the law, which is And the decree which the king 



from the king, be heard — 
whatever is to be done in 
his kingdom. And thus all 
women will bestow honor 
upon their own husbands, 
from poor to wealthy.' 

Kcti rjpeoev 6 Xoyoc, ttj> 
paouXei Kai ton; 
apxouow, Kai esovTioev 6 
PaaiXeuc, Ka9d 
eXdXriaev 6 Mouxaioc,' 



Kai oBtax; 'iaxr\ too 
uvrtuoveueiv titi; Ouacmv 
Kai $>v eitotaev 
Aaou^ptjs tip pacnXei. 



Kai netot toix; Xoyouc, 
toutouc, eKonaoev 6 
PaaiXetx; tou ftujiofi Kai 
ouketi euvtkjBii rfji; 

ACUV UMT\|LOVCU(BV ola 

eXdXrioev Kai 015 
KateKpivev aiiTiiv. 



made will be heard in all his 
kingdom (for it is large). And all 
the women will give honor to their 
husbands, from great to small.' 



And the message was good And the message pleased 

in the heart of the king, the king and the leaders, 

and he readily did and the king did just as 

according to this word. Muchaeas had spoken. 

Kai d;teo"teiXev eic, 
Ttaaav Trrv PaaiXetav 
Rata xwpav Kara tt)v 
Xe^iv autfflv mate ei'vat 
(popov avtoic, ev mlq 
oiKiaic, amSv. 

And he sent forth to all the 
kingdom, throughout 
regions according to their 
own language, so that 
respect would be given to 
them in their households. 



f»n -rsa -am Dim 21 
pan 1313 "pan 



And the message was good in the 
eyes of the king and the leaders, 
and the king did according to the 
word of Memucan. 



■■* "pan iwirW* r-ao rftti'i 

on artm rnros nna nro 

i3ioi uraa to tfirts nrrf? incfto 

tbs ;icft3 



And he sent out documents to all 
the provinces of the king, to 
province by province according to 
its script, and to people by people 
according to its language, so that 
each man would be the leader in 
his household and speak according 
to the language of his people. 

•pm ran ^03 rfjsn c-mn t» 

nn&jn™ run 'pflnw 13t tfmtfnK 

rrtu -,13;— iSk r«i 
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And thus he established 
remembrance of Vashti and 
what she had done to 
Ahasuerus the king. 



Ken etitov oi XeiTOBpyot 
toil (SacriXEtoc, 
ZtiTn,acD[iEv jiapSevouc, 
KaXac. rip ei'8ei t 



And after these words, the 
anger of the king declined 
and he no longer remem- 
bered Vashti, recalling 
what she had said or how 
he judged against her. 

Kai eiitav ot Skxkovoi 
tou poeaAecix; Zr|Tr|8r|Ta> 
rip PoaiXei Kopdota 
a<j>8opa KaXa ei'Sei- 



And the servants of the And the servants of the 
king said, 'Let us seek out king said, 'Let virtuous, 
beautiful young women, beautiful girls be sought 
out for the king. 

Kai 8o6n.T(oaav Kai Kaxaoxrioei 6 

itpootatEtoSai hub XEipa paatXevc, Ktoudpxac, ev 
rrayaiou tou £v>vot>xou ndoaic, Taic, xaipan; xf|c, 
tou <puXaico<; rSv fjaoiA,Eiaq autou, Kai 

yuvatiaov' iniht^aimaav Kopdota 

jtapSsviKa xaXd t(j> 
eiSei eic, Sourav xnv 
itoXw Etc, TOV 
yuvaiKmva, Kai 
jtapaSoSnraroav tip 
etivouxo) tou PaoiX-Ed)? 
rip cpuXaKixSv vvvai 
kSv, Kai 8o6r|T(!) 
crunjua Kai f| Xoircfi 
e!tinE>.Eia • 

and let them be given to be And let the king establish 
assigned under the hand of village leaders in all the 
Gogaios, the eunuch who regions of his kingdom, 
is the guardian of the and they will choose 

women. beautiful virginal girls, to 

be in Susa the city, in the 
women's quarters. And let 
them be given over to the 
eunuch of the king who is 
the guardian of the women, 
and let ointments and 
additional attention be 
given. 

Kai fi yuvri, f) av apeon, 
tip paotX,Ei, j5aoiX,e6aEi 
dvxi Aotiv. Kai fjpEaev 
tip PaoiXei to Tipayua, 
Kai e7ioir|OEV oiixcoc,. 



Kat f) 7taic,, r| eov apEan, 
TO) (JaoiXEt, 
KaTaataOricETat avxl 
Ooaaxtv. Kai enoiriaav 
etoiueac, Katce xoBxa. 



After these matters, when the anger 
of King Ahasuerus declined, he 
remembered Vashti and what she 
had done, and what had been 
decreed against her. 

■put? rtpy iti-iSq -f?an-'-,i>; rotn 
rwra maiu rtfwn ms: 



And the servants of the king who 
ministered to him said, 'Let them 
seek for the king young virgins 
who are beautiful to see. 

vrchc rnntrtsa rrps -pen iptn 

row tfxrcmxr^&TK isapn 

iron n-3-^n m-an ;oxrt» rm-o 

ro':n -as •pan 0"-o n;n t-'jk 

;rrprnB pnn 



And let the king appoint overseers 
in all the provinces of his 
kingdom, and they will gather all 
the young virgins who are beauti- 
ful to see to Susa the fortress, to 
the house of women, to the hand 
of Hegai, the eunuch of the king, 
who is guardian of the women. 
And let their ointments be given. 



•pan -pan ™ra 3DTi ton mism 

•psn T93 -OTn am Tdi rein 

p oin 
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And let the child, whoever And let the woman, the And let the young woman who is 

pleases the king, be estab- one who pleases the king, good in the eyes of the king rule 

lished instead of Vashti.' be made queen instead of in place of Vashti.' And the word 

And they readily did Vashti.' This matter was good in the eyes of the king, 

accordingly. pleased the king, and he and he did thus, 

did so. 

A Text 

In the A text Vashti is not described as beautiful. There is only one 
reason for her coming to Ahasuerus's party, and that is to stand before 
his guests in her crown, to make clear her royalty and her authoritative 
status within the kingdom (1.11). Her decision to come is not as much in 
the realm of active disobedience, nor is the king's request described as 
an actual command. She is merely not willing to do what he desires her 
to do (1.12,13). There is also not any anticipated effect that Vashti's 
actions will have upon the kingdom or its women. Rather, it is the posi- 
tive example that the new queen will be, instead of the negative example 
of Vashti, which will influence the women of the kingdom to respect 
their own husbands (1.20). In her behavior towards her husband, the 
new queen is described as actively doing good for the kingdom as a 
whole (1.20). ' This text also does not emphasize the physical appearance 
of the women to be gathered for the selection process, as it refers to 
their beauty only once (2.2). 

In this narrative Vashti's actions are less of strict obedience or 
disobedience, but more within the realm of her relationship with 
Ahasuerus. Her error is not respecting his wishes, not doing what he 
desires. And here there is even less of a logical reason why she should 
object to his request, as he does not ask her to parade her beauty before 
men but just to stand in front of them as their queen. Esther, in the A 
text, is portrayed more as the direct opposite of Vashti in terms of inter- 
action with others. Esther has the best relationship with Ahasuerus and 
interacts more with him than in the other two texts. And in contrast to 
Vashti, she instead shows respect to him and to his desires. Esther has 
noted how Vashti has treated the king and decides to treat him 



1 . In the context of this verse, 1 .20, the one who does good to all kingdoms can 
be either the new queen or Ahasuerus. The verb form jtoirtaei will allow for either the 
masculine or the feminine to stand as its subject. In contrast to Clines's understanding 
(Story, p. 221), it seems that this action most logically refers to the new queen, who 
has been described in the clause immediately preceding this one and whose corollary 
action upon the women is described immediately afterward. 
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differently. Though both of the queens' physical attractiveness is de- 
emphasized and their respective authority is emphasized, theirs is a 
different type of authority. Esther's authority is not against Ahasuerus, 
as Vashti expresses hers, but in ruling and making policy decisions with 
him. And we see that though Vashti is not willing to do for Ahasuerus 
what he desires, he is later quite willing to do what Esther desires, in 
granting her whatever she wants. 

Two qualities are stated of the new queen: that she listen or obey the 
voice of Ahasuerus (1.20) and that she be beautiful (2.2). Esther is 
indeed initially introduced as beautiful, though this trait fades in import- 
ance during the rest of the story. However, Esther is not particularly 
obedient or submissive to the king in this text. Esther presents surprises 
to the kingdom, for she does not strictly perform as the type of new 
queen that is anticipated. She respects the king and obeys him, actions 
wanted in a queen. But he respects and even obeys her just as much, 
which is not anticipated. Esther thus acts as the positive example that the 
king and his advisers request, in the area of a woman's relationship with 
her husband (2.20). She, though, does not serve this purpose by being 
strictly obedient but by providing a model, in her own relationship with 
Ahasuerus, of how wives and husbands can share authority and practice 
mutual respect. It is in this way that Esther serves to do the good for the 
kingdom that is desired of the new queen, but hardly in the way that the 
king and his advisers anticipate. 

BText 

This narrative stresses the importance of Vashti' s action of speech. Her 
speaking is itself the basis of the king's displeasure with her (1.13), and 
also the reason that Artaxerxes's advisers find fault with her (1.17). 
Vashti's decision has the least ramifications, for it affects only the 
officials and their wives and not all the people of the area (1.16-17). And 
the king wants to emphasize her royalty as well as her beauty (1.1 1). As 
in the M text, this text provides certain requirements for the women 
being gathered for the selection process. They must be especially 
beautiful, young, and passive in the hands of the servants (2.2-3). But 
here alone the women must also be pure and virtuous (2.2). 

The characterization of Esther exhibits the greatest contrast with 
Vashti, and the greatest conformity with the advisers' expectations for 
the new queen, in the B text. Whereas Vashti's crime is particularly in 
her speaking, Esther is less vocal and less rhetorically inclined than in the 
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other two texts. It is especially against Artaxerxes that Vashti is here 
portrayed as talking, in insulting him (1.17). But Esther instead speaks to 
praise and honor Artaxerxes more readily. Esther's greater obedience 
and passivity throughout the bulk of this narrative is opposite to its 
interpretation of Vashti' s decision as disobedience. Furthermore, Vashti's 
contentious relationship with the court servants, in not doing as they 
direct on behalf of Artaxerxes, is countered by Esther's congenial 
relationship with them. The characterization of Esther is contrasted with 
that of Vashti, but it is especially in Vashti's actions of strength and self- 
assertion that they differ the most. The only area in which the two 
queens are similar is in their beauty. However, Esther is the type of 
queen that is desired to take Vashti's place. She is described as particu- 
larly beautiful in this narrative, and she exhibits the greatest level of 
obedience to others in general. And as the new queen is expected to be 
virtuous, so Esther is, in her personal religious discipline within the 
court. The B text's Esther gives the advisers or their king no surprises. 
She succeeds in the court because she plays into their vision of the ideal 
queen. 

M Text 

The only reason that Ahasuerus wants Vashti to attend his party is to 
display her exceptional beauty before all his officials and even all the 
people (1.11). That she is wearing her crown is only incidental in this 
narrative. This presentation of events makes Vashti a more sympathetic 
character, for she refuses to be part of what would more likely be a 
degrading display. But she is also less important in her position as queen. 
She is portrayed as wrong in the specific action of refusing to come to 
the king, not as speaking amiss or acting disobediently in general (1.12, 
17). Vashti's actions here affect the kingdom to the greatest degree, 
especially its women. She is described as wronging the entire kingdom, 
its general population as well as its leaders (1.16). And complete anarchy 
will be the result (1.18). With regard to the type of queen who is 
expected to replace Vashti, she is to be beautiful, as also in the B text, 
and willing to be under the servants' care, as in all three texts. But this 
text places more emphasis upon her virginal status (2.2, 3). 

This narrative itself explicitly asks the reader to consider Esther in 
light of Vashti's earlier actions. It is only in the M text that Esther is 
directly compared with Vashti, as taking her place in rulership (2.17). Its 
greater emphasis upon Vashti's decision not to comply with Ahasuerus's 
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request to appear before him and the more devastating results of her 
decision highlight Esther's choosing to do the opposite. Esther later 
dares to come before Ahasuerus, though unrequested. Audience with 
the king is emphasized, and there are, apparently, proper times to go to 
him and proper times to refrain. Because of Vashti's example, Esther 
knows what to expect if she makes the wrong move in her own decision 
to make request for her people. In this text, which already portrays 
Esther as quite confident when approaching Ahasuerus, Esther's courage 
in performing such an action is emphasized even more. Furthermore, 
Vashti is specifically faulted for going against the laws of the kingdom 
(1.13, 15). Esther notes this fact and is extremely careful to speak and 
act according to the law of proper Persian procedure with regard to the 
king when she likewise decides to break a law. 

In contrast to Vashti, Esther is a more balanced person. Whereas Vashti 
is viewed, at least by Ahasuerus, as more important for her beauty than 
her regal position, Esther is important in both her role of queen and for 
being beautiful. But Esther does not have as great an influence upon the 
kingdom as Vashti. Vashti, in this narrative, is feared to have the 
potential for affecting the people to a larger degree. Esther's realm of 
influence, however, is the least in this text. Esther's actions affect only 
the Jews of the kingdom, and the anarchy she creates, in the form of the 
destruction of the Jew's enemies, is considerably less than in the A text. 
Thus, the portrayal of the former queen highlights Esther's degree of 
courage and her respect for Persian regulation, but it also makes 
Esther's degree of overall power to influence the kingdom appear less 
in comparison. 



Chapter 4 
the Implications of this Study 



This final chapter will discuss what the study of the characterizations of 
Esther contributes to the larger questions of Esther scholarship and 
biblical interpretation. Three areas in which it does so will be considered. 
The first section will consider how the results of this study on 
characterization shed new light upon the book's relationship to other 
literature of the time. In the second section the topic of the possible 
origins of the three versions will be taken up. As Dorothy has been the 
only scholar who has provided concrete suggestions about the 
provenance of the versions, it will primarily entail a response to his 
conclusions. The third and final section will consider the implications of 
this study and its methodology for more broad-ranging areas of biblical 
scholarship and for possibilities of further work on biblical texts. 

Relationship to Contemporaneous Literature 

The book of Esther has frequently been viewed in light of other biblical 
and non-biblical literature. Within these comparisons, the figure of 
Esther herself has been seen as a primary means of relationship with two 
types of literature in particular: Hellenistic novels and the apocryphal 
book of Judith. In this section, the ways in which the results of this pre- 
sent analysis on characterization contribute to the discussion about the 
comparisons with these other Greek literary works will be briefly 
considered. 

The Ancient Greek Novel 

Some scholars already find in the Hebrew M text similarities to the 
genre of Hellenistic novel, or 'romance', as the genre is alternately 
termed. Certain general elements of the story itself have been noted to 
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exhibit an affinity with this secular Greek genre — its structure, 1 its 
descriptions of luxury, 2 its comic or satiric elements, 3 and its erotic con- 
cern with the king's love life. 4 The character of Esther, as the heroine of 
the story, and her situation also bear various similarities. Wills has noted 
parallels in Esther's being subject to impersonal, controlling forces and 
the elicitation of an emotional response on the part of the reader because 
of this coercion from outside circumstances. 5 Yet reservation has been 
expressed, with which I agree, about classifying the Hebrew Esther story 
as a full-fledged example of a Greek novel or romance. 6 

Some of those working with the Esther material have found in the 
sections not represented by the M text a movement towards the novel 
genre. Fox cites Esther's extended approach before the king, in which 
she faints, and the progress of the Greek story as making the story more 
closely resemble the Greek novel, 7 and Wills sees in this material a 
'second editing towards romance'. 8 However, the connections between 
this newer version of the Esther story and its portrayal of its heroine 
with the Greek novels have not yet been considered in any depth. Nor 
have the differing details of the A text been considered at all when 
drawing such parallels. It is my contention that though the Esther of the 
two Greek texts indeed shares many characteristics with the female pro- 
tagonists of the Greek novel as these scholars have suggested, there are 
also significant differences in their respective portrayals of the heroine. 

Ancient novel writing occurred from around 100 BCE through the late 
fourth century CE. 9 Five ancient Greek novels are extant in complete 



1. Dorothy, 'Books*, pp. 418-19. 

2. Fox, Character, p. 145. 

3. J.M. Sasson, 'Esther', in R. Alter and F. Kermode (eds.), The Literary Guide 
to the Bible (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987), p. 339. 

4. LaCoque, Feminine Unconventional, p. 73; Fox, Character, p. 145; R. Stiehl, 
'Das Buch Esther', WZKM 53 (1965), pp. 8-9. 

5. Wills, Jewish Court Legends, pp. 188-91. 

6. Fox, Character, p. 145; Wills, Jewish Court Legends, p. 189 (Wills classifies 
the book of Esther, along with the books of Tobit, Susanna, Joseph and Aseneth, and 
Judith, as 'proto-romances'); Gordis, 'Religion, Wisdom, and History in the Book of 
Esther: A New Solution to an Ancient Crux', JBL 100 (1981), p. 388. 

7. Fox, Character, p. 272. 

8. Wills, Jewish Court Legends, p. 191. 

9. E.L. Bowie, 'The Greek Novel', in P.E. Easterling and B.M.W. Knox (eds.). 
The Cambridge History of Classical Literature (Cambrige: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), I, pp. 683-84; B.E. Perry, Ancient Romances: A Literary-Historical 
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texts: Chariton's Chaereas and Callirhoe, Xenophon's An Ephesian 
Tale, Longus's Daphnis and Chloe, Achilles Tatius's Leucippe and 
Clitophon, and Heliodorus's An Ethiopian Tale. In addition to these 
five, numerous papyrus fragments also exist of other examples of the 
genre. Distribution of these works was widespread, extending through- 
out the entire eastern Mediterranean region. The Greek novel is often 
considered to be literary prose of and for the educated popular culture. 
It is not a genre with a rigid structure, especially in comparison with 
classical Greek literature, but tends to be the least confined in what types 
of literary elements it can include. 1 The novel often includes components 
of drama, epic, historiography, and rhetoric. The plots, however, are 
essentially similar throughout the breadth of the genre. A young couple, 
each from an aristocratic family, falls in love. They are separated, either 
through the evil intention of others or through circumstantial accidents, 
and endure physical and psychological hardships which test each's 
fidelity to the other. After travel 2 and adventure, the two lovers are 
reunited with each other and to their home, and live happily ever after. 

The female characters of the Greek novels have not themselves been 
the focus of study, either from a literary standpoint as characters in the 
stories or for the image they present of women. 3 The recent work of 
Brigitte Eggers is an attempt to fill this gap. 4 She considers the women 
of the novels from a variety of perspectives, including the types of 
female characters, their roles in the plot, the social world in which they 
exist, and the emotions with which they are portrayed. The figure of 
Esther will be compared with the results of her analysis of the types and 

Account of Their Origins (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), pp. 153- 
54, 348-52; R.F. Hock, 'The Greek Novel', in D.E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman 
Literature and the New Testament: Selected Forms and Genres (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1988), p. 128. 

1. Perry finds this freedom of form an expression of literature of an 'open 
society' expanding in content to include the expanding interests of cosmopolitan 
Hellenistic society (Ancient Romances, p, 29). 

2. Except for the case of Daphnis and Chloe, which does not utilize a travelling 
motif. 

3. J. Helms's brief discussion of Callirhoe in his work on character portrayal in 
Chariton's novel is an exception (Character Portrayal in the Romance of Chariton 
[The Hague: Mouton, 1966], pp. 42-65). 

4. B.M. Eggers, 'Women in the Greek Novel: Constructing the Feminine' (PhD 
dissertation, University of California, Irvine, 1990), pp. 39-367. She likewise notes the 
lack of attention paid to the female characters. 
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the typical qualities of the main female protagonists. The earliest extant 
complete representative of the ancient novel is later than the time of the 
formation of the Esther stories (Chariton's Chaereas and Callirhoe, 
dated from the mid first century BCE to the first century CE 1 ), which 
precludes direct dependence. Therefore, the figure of Esther will be 
compared to the general characteristics of the Greek heroines rather 
than to any one novel or heroine in particular. 

Women are central characters in the Greek novel. They typically 
include one female protagonist, the heroine. From early on in the story it 
is made obvious that she is the one who will be central to the action and 
with whom the reader is to identify. She is young and exceptionally 
beautiful, so much so that she is the object of awe and admiration from 
all she meets. The heroine also has a high social standing. She is a Greek 
citizen and from a family wealthy enough to be persons of leisure. The 
inner lives of characters in the novels, and especially their primary 
female protagonists, are reported and demonstrated in great detail, a 
quality of their characterization which enhances their importance to the 
plot and helps the reader become involved in their trials and victories. 

Esther, in all versions, is similar to the Greek heroine most clearly in 
her centrality to the story. From the beginning, when she is first 
identified, we know that she will become important (even if we were not 
reading a book bearing her name!). And we can ascertain particular 
aspects of her emotions, either through direct narrative statements or 
from her actions. The A and B texts reveal much more of Esther's inner 
life, which is akin to the narrative technique of the novel. In both we are 
told considerably more about her emotional state as well as her being 
more subject to her emotions' power. In all versions Esther is similarly 
young, virginal, and beautiful. She likewise impresses other people 
immediately, the servants of the court and then the king himself, though 
her ability to do so is not entirely based upon personal attractiveness, 
and certainly not to the degree of the Greek heroines. Esther, however, 
differs in status. Though she is Jewish, which is equivalent to being 
Greek, the nationality of the work's own perspective, and though she is 
from a well-known family, as a female orphan Esther has no social rank. 

1 . Bowie, 'Greek Novel' , p. 684; Perry, Ancient Romances, pp. 343-44; Hock, 
'Greek Novel', p. 128; T. Hagg, Narrative Technique in Ancient Greek Romances: 
Studies of Chariton, Xenophon Ephesius, and Achilles Tatius (Stockholm: Svenska 
Institutet, 1971), pp. 5-6. Perry and Hock date the work to the later end of this 
spectrum. 
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Her status in all versions is raised only by her marriage. But the Greek 
versions go on to stress her acquired exalted position as one who is 
excluded from the general edict calling for the death of all the Jews. 

In spite of all these similarities, the story of Esther does not have a 
counterpart to the central characteristic of the Greek novel. What is 
most stressed in the novel is the romantic and erotic nature of the 
heroine and her relationship with men. Her love and sensuality are those 
emotions around which the plot turns, and all other emotions are 
downplayed. The heroine is employed with fostering her relationship 
with her intended mate and warding off the amorous attention of other 
men. A main concern of the Greek heroine is to maintain her virginity 
or marital fidelity, and it is upon this quality that her honor depends. The 
reader is led to admire this aspect of her character. 

An equal degree of the sensual and romantic is not a part of Esther's 
character. Though sexuality is an aspect of her characterization in all of 
the three texts, in none of them is Esther's sexuality of central concern 
to the story. And the sexual component of their relationship is not at all 
developed. Indeed, in the two Greek texts Esther makes it clear how 
much she dislikes sexual relations with the king. Esther's relationship 
with the king is indeed important for the plot, but because it allows 
Esther to gain success, not because of interest in its erotic element. 1 The 
B and M texts are the versions which are closest to the sensuality of the 
novel in general, in that they more fully detail the women's anointing 
treatments with perfumes during the selection process. But with regard 
to an actual romantic relationship between Esther and the king, the B 
text possibly goes the furthest towards such a direction, in that Esther 
tends to base her arguments upon his liking her. Though we are given a 
picture of a more mutually affectionate relationship between them by the 
A text, the sexual element is never accentuated. And the M text stands 
the furthest from the Greek versions in this regard, portraying their 



1 . It is my opinion that LaCoque has misread the petition scenes between Esther 
and the king, when he speaks of the 'eroticization' of the Esther story in general. The 
language of all of the versions is very basic and simple; the narratives reserve their 
sensual descriptions for the lavishness of the king's banquets and the royal clothing 
given to Mordecai, not for Esther, her clothing, or her personal relationship with the 
king (as tends to be the case in ancient Greek novels). Furthermore, the texts them- 
selves do not at all give the impression that Esther appears before the king as 'utterly 
powerless' , throwing herself at the feet of the powerful male ruler, who feels towards 
her 'a dominance that is rapelike' (Feminine Unconventional, p. 73). 
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relationship as more professional than emotional. 

The women of the Greek novel have very little real power within their 
environments. The heroine is subject to outside forces beyond her will 
and her fate tends to be controlled by others' decisions. Such coercion 
typically involves the woman being taken from her home to all places 
around the Mediterranean world, moved about by the desires of men 
who have designs on her, and being the victim of attacks on her chastity 
and her life. And the heroine usually responds with helplessness and 
passivity. It is only in the realms of the erotic and emotional that women 
have power of their own, and it is primarily by exerting their sexual 
power that they get the ones opposing them to do what they want. In so 
doing, they succeed not through forthright action but through indirect 
and emotional tactics. 

The element of travelling through foreign lands is completely alien to 
the Esther stories. However, in general the figure of Esther shows 
certain similarities to the Greek heroine. She also, especially at the 
beginning of the story, is taken from her home by means beyond her 
control, and the entire situation of the Jews under decreed destruction 
decided by chance is one of powerlessness against larger forces. Yet, in 
response, Esther begins to take the situation into her own hands, to 
change actively the course of those outside forces. In so doing, though 
she uses somewhat indirect means, her tactics are not erotic. In all three 
versions, but especially in the A and B texts, Esther depends upon her 
emotional strength, as in the novel, but she also relies upon her 
rhetorical ability. It is the A text which presents a view of Esther's 
power which is the most divergent from that of the heroine of the Greek 
novel. By the end of the story, she has gained the most control over her 
circumstances and by the least indirect or emotional means. 

The heroines of the Greek novels tend to have certain types of 
personal relationships, but to lack others. The female protagonist often 
lives a life isolated from any intimate contact except that of her beloved. 
She has no female or male friends and relies heavily upon female 
servants, who also sometimes act as confidantes. Family relationships 
and background are not of great importance. And the father is the 
dominant parent, with the mother being either dead or for some reason 
absent during the time of the story. The heroine is generally submissive 
and obedient to her parent/father, though she occasionally disagrees. 
And foreigners (i.e. non-Greeks) are often viewed negatively in the 
Greek novel. 
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It is in the two Greek texts of Esther that her personal circumstances 
correspond most strongly to these characteristics. In them, Esther both 
experiences isolation in the court and depends upon female servants for 
physical support (in both, but more pronounced in the B text) and 
emotional comfort (in the A text). In the B text Esther is closest to the 
Greek heroine in these qualities, for her loneliness is most extreme and 
she is in more frequent contact with her female attendants. 1 In all of the 
Esther stories she similarly has a father figure in Mordecai, but she lacks 
a mother. The M text is especially similar, for Esther is actually named 
as Mordecai 's daughter and the death of her mother is explicitly 
recorded. However, foreigners are also viewed more negatively in the A 
and B texts during Esther's prayer, though overall the A and M texts 
are not as condemning. And in all the Esther stories, Esther perceives 
the Persians negatively not because they are not Jewish but because of 
what they have specifically done to harm the Jews. 

Other general qualities of the Greek novel are pertinent for compari- 
son with the Esther stories. The heroine is educated; she can read and 
write; and she is familiar with classical literature. She has no public 
occupation or profession and is involved only within the private sphere. 
However, even within the domestic arena, the heroine does not have her 
own tasks. This sphere is also dominated by men. She is also religious, 
praying to deities and a recipient of their interaction with her situation. 

In every version Esther is similarly intelligent and educated. In the A 
text we know that she can read; in the B and M texts that she can write; 
and in the A and B texts she also appears to have been educated in the 
equivalent Jewish classical literature, the Torah. And in the two Greek 
versions, of course, she is explicitly dependent upon the intervention of 
the deity. At first, Esther is also not powerful in the private sphere of the 
court and is under the domination of men (the eunuchs), though the A 
text de-emphasizes her subjugation. It is, however, in the B text that 
Esther most explicitly transcends this situation of powerlessness in the 
private sphere, having more contact with servants and more responsi- 
bility over them and other parts of the domestic environment. Yet all 
three Esthers vary from the Greek heroine's lack of profession and 
influence in the public realm. Her position of queen and her ability to 



1 . And the B text more frequently uses the particular terminology (a|3pa) that is 
typically found in the Greek novels (Eggers, Women, p. 98), in 2.9, 4.4, 4.16, and 
15.2 (versus just 15.2 in the A text). 
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affect public decision are the details upon which resolution of the plot 
hangs. 

To conclude, there are indeed certain similarities which the story of 
Esther shares with the Greek novel, as the various scholars have 
suggested. All three versions focus upon one woman who is young, 
attractive, and the victim of forces beyond her control from which she 
must extricate herself. And the two Greek versions go further towards 
presenting Esther with certain characteristics which resemble the Greek 
heroine. Both portray Esther's emotional life with greater detail, show 
her as reliant upon female servants but still feeling isolated and alone, 
and include recognition of a divine element in Esther's character and in 
her success. 

Yet there is not enough direct correspondence to hypothesize that the 
redaction of the Esther story in either the M text or in one or the other 
of the Greek versions is an explicit reworking towards the Greek novel 
genre. The two aspects which are the primary focuses of interest in the 
ancient novels, the erotic/romantic relationship and the adventure motif, 
are almost completely absent in all three of the Esther stories. If it had 
been the purpose to rework one of the narratives closer to the Greek 
novel, or even if it was an unintentional reflection of the Greek popular 
literature of the time, the sexual aspect of Esther and her relationship 
with the king could easily have been amplified at numerous points 
within the existing plot line. And though the Greek versions show a 
greater similarity to the novel with respect to certain qualities in their 
female protagonists, the resemblance is not great enough or compre- 
hensive enough to suggest dependency upon the Greek novel genre for 
their added details. The A text moves even further away from the Greek 
heroine, decreasing the importance of sexuality in Esther's relationship 
with the king and increasing her degree of power in the outside world. 

The best conclusion with regard to a connection with the ancient 
novel genre is that the Esther story, and the traditions of its revision into 
the three texts we now have, are part of a general trend during the 
Hellenistic period to highlight female characters in literature. Women are 
made central to plot development, given more independence, and 
characterized with greater detail of inner life. By these means they 
become a focus for reader interest. The Greek novel, likewise, can be 
seen as part of this general trend, as are other Jewish stories of the time 
(for example, the stories of Judith and Susanna) and reworkings of 
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biblical stories which expand the roles of female characters (for example, 
Joseph and Aseneth, the Testament of Job, and Pseudo-Philo). 

The Book of Judith 

The book of Esther has been compared to that of Judith in recent 
scholarship. Moore, Berg, LaCoque, and Gordis suggest similarities and 
differences between the two works in their discussions on the book of 
Esther, 1 as does Zeitlin in a commentary on the book of Judith. 2 All of 
these persons, excepting Gordis, consider the degree of similarity 
between the characterizations of Esther and Judith as well as the charac- 
teristics of the books which bear their names. Though there is not 
general agreement on this point, 3 1 find these two heroines more alike 
than different. The similarities between them are striking and worthy of 
more detailed consideration. Both of these two women act in a situation 
of mortal danger to the Jews, perform with cleverness and courage in 
spite of risk to their own lives, and succeed almost singlehandedly in 
making a way for Jewish salvation and military victory. The results of 
this study on the characterization of Esther permit Judith to be com- 
pared to the multiple Esthers in the two Greek versions as well as the M 
text. Doing so allows us to see more points of agreement between the 
Esther of the B text and Judith, 4 and even greater similarities between 
the Esther of the A text and Judith. 

The following are details of characters and action that are shared by 
Esther in the M text and Judith. They also, for the most part, reflect the 
ways in which the character of Esther in general (that is, Esther as she is 
portrayed in all three versions) is similar to the figure of Judith. 5 



1. Moore, Additions , pp. 220-22; LaCoque, Feminine Unconventional, pp. 71- 
74; Gordis, 'Religion', p. 388; S.B. Berg, The Book of Esther: Motifs, Themes, and 
Structure (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1979), pp. 149-50. 

2. Zeitlin, 'Esther and Judith', pp. 1-24. 

3. Zeitlin, and also Berg, if I understand her correctly, on the whole find greater 
contrast in message and character between the two books than agreement. 

4. An observation also, more generally, expressed by Moore and LaCoque. 
None of the recent studies of the A text have considered it in light of the story of 
Judith. 

5. Numbers 1, 2, and 1 1 are also noted by LaCoque; 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8 are noted by 
Berg; and 1 and 3 are noted by Zeitlin. 
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1. Plot: women who interact with a powerful Gentile man to save 
Jews from destruction 

2. Have low status in Jewish society 

3. Possess beauty 

4. Immediately win the favor of those with whom they come into 
contact 

5. Do not rely upon leaders' advice but devise their own plan of 
action 

6. Are not totally honest in dealings with king/general 

7. Use rhetorical arguments to convince; display intelligence 

8. Use their sexual desirability 

9. Carry out strategy at banquets, with food and drink 

10. Fast 

11. Show greater practical insight into political situation and 
appropriate response than male characters 

12. Actions are remembered throughout future generations 

The B text goes even further in portraying Esther in similarity to 
Judith. All of these additional points of agreement between the heroines 
are in the extended material of the Greek texts but not in the M text. In 
addition to the details noted above, Esther and Judith share these 
features: 1 

1. Change into glorious attire for audience with king/general 

2. Feel alone and/or without anyone else upon whom to depend, 
and express this situation in prayer 

3. Depend upon God for success of actions 

4. Are recipients of encouragement and assurance from king/ 
general that they will not be harmed with other Jews 

5. God influences their speech to king/general 

6. Change into humble attire for prayer 

7. Obey dietary laws and refuse to eat with Gentiles in court 

8. Are reliant upon accompaniment of female servant(s) in carrying 
out plan 

9. Pray before undertaking mission 



1. Numbers 1, 2, 7, 8, and 11 are also noted by LaCoque. Numbers 4, 7, and 9 
are noted (apparently) by Moore, who only rehearses points of the plot of the book 
of Judith, without discussing his reasoning for highlighting these portions. The 
correspondence is not always clear. 
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10. Express theological understanding about God and Israel's 
religious traditions 

1 1. Appear especially beautiful immediately before approaching 
king/general 

1 2. Hatter and/or honor king/general 

The first five on this list are details which are indirectly suggested in the 
M text, though not outrightly stated. They are made explicit by the B 
text. 

There are still more characteristics of Esther and her actions in the A 
text which have counterparts with those of the figure of Judith. I find 
Esther and Judith to be similar in the following respects, in addition to 
most of those listed above: 

1. Act directly, more than through intermediaries, to bring about 
success 

2. Are personally violent and command Jews to attack 

3. Command/allow Jews to take plunder 

4. Important to Jewish community particularly for this action 
alone; do not continue to act as its leader 

5. Work independently; do not share power with the counterpart 
male character (Mordecai/Uzziah) 

6. Appear more confident than weak and fearful 

7. Speech is particularly important, and rely especially upon God 
for correct things to say 

8. Intentionally deceive king/general 

9. Recline at climax scene 

10. Are more constantly prayerful 

1 1. Desire all Jews to pray for deliverance before beginning actions 

12. Great emphasis upon beauty when initially introduced to reader 

The first seven of these details exist in the A text's version of the 
extended Greek sections of the story and in the portions of its ending 
which vary significantly from the ending of the B and M texts. 

What has become apparent in this consideration of the portrayals of 
Esther and Judith is that the figure of Esther appears progressively more 
similar to Judith as we move from the M text to the B text to the A text. 
Based upon the agreement in details and the places at which they are 
found in each of the texts, it is possible to hypothesize that the heroine 
of the Esther story may have been made to look more like the heroine 
of the Judith story during the formation processes of the three versions. 
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In its core tradition, the essential plot of the Esther story shares certain 
similarities with Judith in character and actions. If we accept the 
predominant redactional theories, whereby the B text is dependent upon 
a textual tradition much like that of the M text, with the addition of the 
six extended passages, it is significant that the details in the B text which 
more closely resemble Judith are all in these extended passages. None of 
the similarities of the M text were removed, but instead descriptions of 
Esther and details in the events of the plot which make Esther appear 
more like Judith were added in this revision of the story. With regard to 
the A text, we can accept the theory that its final two chapters were 
added to an earlier core tradition of the story which differed from that 
which formed the M text. Also, at a time after this core had been formu- 
lated, the six extended passages were added. These additional passages 
were dependent upon the same or a similar source used by the B text 
for these passages. Then it is significant that many of the details in the A 
text which make Esther appear even more like Judith are in this later 
ending and the extended passages, both of which were added 
secondarily. There are, though, two details of likeness in the M and B 
texts which are changed in the A text, a situation we would not expect if 
its intentions were indeed to make Esther appear more like Judith. But 
at both of these places in the story, the A text's differing information 
reflects even more two other qualities of Judith's character, namely 
piety, in prayer and worship, and self-assurance. 1 

Hence, it is possible that when adding the extended material, a 
redactor in the history of the B text created the new form of the story in 
a way that highlighted the similarity of its heroine with the heroine of 
another Jewish story of the time, the story of Judith. And in the history 
of the A text, (a) redactor(s) may have shaped its new ending and its 
added passages, and possibly even altered other details within the core of 
its unique version of the Esther tradition, in order to make the presenta- 
tion of Esther in the new form of the story appear yet more like the 
heroine of the Judith story. 



1 . At 4. 1 6 Esther commands a fast and also fasts herself in the B and M texts; in 
the A text she commands and herself performs a worship service and prayer. And, in 
general, the B text emphasizes Esther's honoring of the king; the A text does not, and 
hence makes Esther appear more confident. But personal and community prayer, 
worshipping, and self-assurance are also all hallmarks of the character of Judith. 
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Intention and Provenance of the Greek Texts 

The primary scholars who have worked extensively with one or both of 
the Greek versions, in addition to the M text, do not make suggestions 
about the place of origin of the final forms of the texts nor the concerns 
to which they may have been formulated to speak. The one exception is 
Dorothy, whose conclusions will be treated in detail below. Clines does 
not address the question of the historical setting of the various redactions 
of the stories nor the possible reasons for the changes in each version. In 
addition, he declines to contemplate the intention of the Greek sections 
or the Masoretic tradition. His only argument is that their effect is to 
move the story towards a scriptural norm. And in so doing, he does not 
distinguish between the A and B texts. 1 Fox, in his various discussions 
on the ideology of the redactions, likewise addresses only the specific 
results of the emendations made by the redactors, not their reasons for 
adding and changing the story or the locale at which they might have 
done so. 2 Moore suggests a provenance for only the six Greek extended 
sections as individual compositions: an Egyptian origin for the two edicts 
(because of their Greek original language), and a Palestinian origin for 
the others. 3 

Dorothy's recent dissertation on the versions of Esther will prove 
important to the field of Esther studies. Dorothy analyzes the versions, 
with particular attention to the A and B texts, 4 according to structure 
and literary form, and he draws conclusions about the genres of the 
components and formation of the Esther story. His work, on the whole, 
is quite detailed and carefully done. Though his purpose in working with 
the versions differs from that of the present study, the fact that he also 
works with the texts on the final level rather than at earlier stages of the 
story renders it more compatible and comparative in method than pre- 
vious textual studies with primarily redactional objectives. However, the 
results of this present analysis of characterization lead to different 
conclusions about the possible intentions and provenance of the two 
Greek versions. 

1 . Clines, Story, pp. 1 68-74. 

2. Fox, Redaction, pp. 127-33; idem, Character, pp. 269-73. 

3. Moore, Additions, pp. 14, 166-67. 

4. In discussing Dorothy's work, the terminology used by the present study for 
the two Greek texts will be continued rather than that which he actually uses (L, o'), to 
avoid any more confusion than necessary. 
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Dorothy has determined that though the cores of the two narratives 
are similar, the A and B texts exhibit differences in style. 1 He argues that 
the style of the B text is more detailed than that of the A text in terms of 
individual words, phrases, and entire thoughts. The B text is also longer 
in the sheer number of words. These greater details make the story 
more reportorial, historical, philosophical, and objective in character. 
They also make the author/narrator 2 appear more personally detached 
from the actions, not seeing herself or himself as much a part of the 
story. In contrast, Dorothy finds the A text to be more succinct, though 
it does not appear to be condensing the B text. Its style is more personal, 
exhibits socio-political concerns for the Jews as the chosen people, and 
shows the emotions of the characters at crisis points in the story. The A 
text also has a more pronounced disdain for Gentiles. Dorothy finds 
behind the A text an author who feels closer to the story and is more a 
part of its actions. 

From these distinctive literary styles of the two texts, Dorothy 
hypothesizes a differing authorial intention and provenance for each. The 
final form of each narrative shapes a common core of tradition in the 
direction of disparate communities. In the B text he concludes that the 
author feels neutral, unattached to the events which she or he relates. 
The author's intention is to produce a didactic, historically-oriented 
version of the story, with emphasis upon objectively documenting events 
and upon feast observance. Therefore, Dorothy argues that the B text is 
a telling of the Esther story intended for a Hellenized diaspora audience. 
He contrasts the intentions of the A text with it. Lack of storytelling detail 
and greater interest in the inner lives of the characters lead Dorothy to 
conclude that the author of the A text is a Jew who is writing to other 
Jews. This version was created with ethnic, communal, and homiletical 
intentions for its community of origin. The author of the A text did not 
merely translate the story, but crafted it so that its readers would admire 
Mordecai, Esther, and the Jews, recognize God as the controller of all 
history, and appreciate it as their own heritage and life. From these 
conclusions, Dorothy argues that the A text arose from a more 
orthodox, less Hellenized community, possibly even in Palestine itself. 

The conclusions of this present study encourage a re-evaluation of a 

1. The conclusions regarding these issues of style, intention, and provenance 
which have been summarized are found on pp. 438-50. 

2. Dorothy does not appear to make a distinction between the narrator in each 
final text and the authors) who formed each story to be as it now appears. 
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number of Dorothy's general arguments. 1 It is in the following areas in 
which this close comparison of the portrayal of Esther calls into question 
his conclusions about the Greek versions: 

1. The types of unique details in each of the two texts and the 
effects of their differing detail 

2. The B text's attitude towards the Jewish community, religious 
orthodoxy, and Jewish heritage 

3. The reason for the A text's greater representation of the inner 
lives of the characters 

4. The degree of Jewish identification reflected by the A text and 
its view of Gentiles. 

This section will address these areas. My response to Dorothy's work 
will not be comprehensive, but it will proceed from the specific perspec- 
tive of the characterization of the figure of Esther in the stories. And as 
Dorothy considers only the two Greek texts in his conclusions, this 
response will similarly concentrate upon those versions. 

1. Dorothy has noted that the B text presents more detail at certain 
places, including details about Esther. He is correct that the style of the 
B text has, on the whole, a tendency to be more detailed than the A text 
and that it is longer. However, sometimes the A text also exhibits certain 
details not in the B text, which Dorothy does not mention. And we must 
not only note the level of detail, but what type of information is given 
and at what points during the story. The greater density of details about 
Esther in the B text as compared to the A text tends to cluster in certain 
parts of the narrative. Such additional details occur towards the 
beginning of the story when Esther is in a position of lesser authority, in 
the descriptions of how Esther is selected as the new queen, and in her 
conversation with Mordecai. They also occur towards the end of the 
story, in her actions of approaching the king a second time and writing a 
letter about Purim. We are given more information about Esther's 
lineage, relationship to Mordecai, disciplined lifestyle, feelings about the 
fate of the Jews, and commands about the community's religious 
actions. In general, the effect of these details is to emphasize her relation- 
ship to the Jewish community and enhance her character towards the 
direction of greater passivity. Certain details are provided in the A text 

1. These arguments should be considered in addition to the particular places in 
the texts at which I consider Dorothy's comments on individual verses. They have 
been cited previously in the notes to each episode. 
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at different points during the events of the story. The additional details 
unique to the A text are distributed more evenly throughout the story. 
Its details have the tendency to give more information about Esther's 
favorability to the king, her honor and queenship, conversations with the 
king, and the manner by which her desires are enacted. 

The unique details of the A text highlight Esther's connection to the 
Gentile world, particularly that of the Persian court. She works more 
closely with the Gentile king than with other Jews to further her 
purposes, has more emotional concern for him and less for the Jews, and 
takes on a more Persian way of doing things. And as the Persians know 
of Esther's differing ethnic heritage and do not reject her because of it, 
the unique details of the A text portray a Persian government which 
does not discriminate against the Jews and is tolerant of different cultural 
and religious practices. Esther gets along best with Gentiles in this text, 
and she herself appears more Persian and less Jewish. Coupled with this 
information is the view of Esther as less personally concerned for the 
Jews; she sees herself as less a part of their community. She has a more 
detached or factual and a less personal knowledge of God's character 
and actions in history. 1 

2. In general, as Dorothy states, the narrative style of the A text 
shows its characters' emotional responses at key points in the story 
more than the B text. This tendency makes the times when the B text 
portrays emotions to hold that much more significance. At two different 
points in the plot we are told of Esther's concern and worry about the 
fate of the Jews, feelings not represented by the A text. Other informa- 
tion unique to the B text moves Esther's character towards religiosity 
and traditional Judaism, as has been argued earlier. For instance, Esther 
here sees herself within the Jewish heritage, follows religious discipline in 
lifestyle, and looks to God as a deliverer and one who is in charge. And 
Esther works primarily within (with Mordecai) and for (writing about 
Purim) the Jewish community. 

3. Dorothy argues that the A text's more precise and personal 
presentation of the inner emotions of the characters reflects an author 
who feels a part of the story, one who is Jewish and wants to make 
other Jews see it as their story as well. If such is indeed the intention 

1. Fox likewise finds the A text to be more tolerant of Gentiles, approaching the 
question from the standpoint of the redactor's actions to create the final form of the 
text. In his view, 'the redactor makes the world of the story a less hostile place. 
Gentiles are not fundamentally inimical to Jews' (Redaction, p. 87). 
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behind the narrator's more personal presentation of the characters, then 
one would expect greater emotion to be shown only on the part of the 
Jewish characters, Esther and Mordecai. This enhanced picture of their 
inner life would presumably create greater identification with the events 
of the story in Jewish readers. But the A text exhibits greater detail 
about the inner lives of all the characters, Gentile (Ahasuerus, Haman) as 
well as Jew. This characteristic makes it more likely that the narrative's 
greater closeness to the characters merely reflects the author's differing 
literary style in comparison to the B text. Thus, the author's increased 
attention to the inner life of the characters cannot be used to hypothesize 
that person's social location or intentions as readily as Dorothy suggests. 
4. In further argumentation, Dorothy lists several ways in which he 
finds that the A text demonstrates increased Jewishness and lack of 
Hellenization. 1 But here his reasoning is inaccurate or incomplete. 2 The 
evidence he offers can be just as easily interpreted the opposite way, 3 or 
is simply not very compelling. 4 In particular, it is far-fetched to draw the 



1. 'Books', pp. 448-49. The following number references reflect his numbered 
list on these pages. 

2. Dorothy cites the A text's specifics of boundaries (his reason number 4), and 
the B text's purification rites and cutting of hair (number 6) and Mordecai 's raising 
Esther to marry her (number 8). But, at other places later in the story, the A text 
instead gives less specific geographical distinctions. Furthermore, it is unlikely that a 
traditional Jew would see the B text's purification in a Persian court of women, with 
its secular intentions and very different setting, as similar to Jewish legal requirements. 
And the B text does not state at all that Esther cuts her hair, and, though mentioning it, 
does not in any way develop the idea that Esther is to be Mordecai' s wife. Moreover, 
Dorothy's linkage of these actions to orthodox Jewish practices is unsubstantiated. 

3. To support arguments for its Jewishness, Dorothy notes the Greek (rather 
than Jewish) names given for the court guards (number 3) and the lack of mention of 
Mordecai's Jerusalem origins (number 1 1) in the A text, and to support its hypothe- 
sized Hellenistic character, he notes the overnight hanging of Haman' s body in the B 
text (number 7). However, Jewish readers would likely not object to Jews as guards 
for the Persian court any more than they would object to Esther and Mordecai's 
much higher positions in the court. And if the A text were the product of a traditional 
and orthodox Jewish community, as Dorothy maintains, it would be expected that 
Mordecai's Jerusalem origins would be emphasized, not ignored, to make him seem 
more pious, orthodox, and mainstream. The defilement of Hainan's body (as assessed 
according to Jewish regulations) would serve to show greater antipathy towards this 
enemy, and thus reflect a more self-identified Jewish perspective. 

4. Dorothy lists the A text's use of first person at one point in the dream 
(number 1) and terminology for menstrual cloth (number 6). But other possible 
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conclusions from the A text which he does regarding Esther's being 
proud of her heritage. He finds Esther's not concealing her nationality 
from the Persian court to be a demonstration of her pride in her 
Jewishness. But Esther's Jewishness when entering the court is simply 
not mentioned at all. It is not an issue for the author of the A text. 
Instead, the B text, which tells us not once but twice how Esther con- 
ceals her identity, presents an Esther who appears much more Jewish 
and expresses pride in it. Also with regard to Esther, the A text does not 
make the repeated reference to the covenant and inheritance that 
Dorothy states. She notes her connection with Abraham and Israel in 
her prayer not in the A text but in the B text. Therefore, on the whole, 
there remains little reason to see a tendency towards a greater Jewish 
perspective in the A text's telling of the story. 

This present study has focused upon only one aspect of the Esther 
stories, that of the portrayal of Esther. For this reason, it is not appro- 
priate to make definitive arguments about the provenance, date, or inten- 
tions lying behind these texts. There is simply too much of the story which 
was not analyzed in detail. Yet we can make some tentative suggestions. 1 

The A text presents Esther as the least traditionally Jewish and having 
less concern for the Jews. It sees Israel's traditions and history, as 
expressed by Esther, from a more detached and less personal perspective. 
Esther here appears to have integrated her Jewish and Persian identities, 
and the relationship of Jews with Gentiles, especially Persians, is positive. 
The character of Esther exhibits a type of Jewishness which works with 
the policies and rulers of other nationalities rather than striving to 
oppose them. A provisional consideration of the character of Mordecai 
in this text, as one who has more political power in the Persian govern- 
ment and is respected by its authorities, leads to similar conclusions 
about Jewish-Persian relations. The A text is possibly the product of a 
Jewish community within the diaspora setting which is more integrated 
with non-Jews and more Hellenized in thought and behavior. A concern 
of those who shaped the Esther tradition in such a way may have been 
to provide a model of how Jews might successfully live with others. 
Moreover, the A text may reflect the intention to prove that Jewish 

explanations have already been given for the narrator's lack of distance from the story 
and for Esther's choice of terminology. 

1 . It might be noted that my suggestions (which are admittedly based particularly 
upon the portrayal of Esther) about the intentions and provenance of these two Greek 
texts differ from Dorothy's overall conclusions. 
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individuals, even women, might come to have great authority and 
respect in other governments and have control even over non-Jews as 
well as Jews. 

In contrast, the B text characterizes Esther as having greater affinity 
with the religious community. She is concerned about religious observ- 
ance and her Jewish identity is important to her. Yet Esther tends to be 
presented more as a traditional Jewish woman, even within the Persian 
court system. And a look at the character of Mordecai in the B text is 
similar; he appears to receive respect primarily from the Jews, and some 
from the Persians. The type of history this narrative promotes, through 
the viewpoint of Esther, is less distanced and more that of 
heilsgeschichte, of God continually working throughout time to help the 
Jews in an ongoing relationship. The B text may have been shaped by a 
Jewish community in Palestine itself or within the diaspora who main- 
tained more traditional religious practices and views. This community 
may even have experienced increased tension or discrimination at the 
hands of non-Jews. The purpose of this version of the Esther tradition 
was possibly to demonstrate that working with Gentiles is a necessity, 
and one can even rise to high rank in so doing. Yet even when in a 
position of power in a foreign government, Jews should still maintain 
their primary allegiance to their own people. 

With regard to general relationships between Persians and Jews 
suggested by the Esther stories, the M text travels a median route. In it, 
Esther has both strong connections to the Jews, particularly within the 
family of Mordecai, yet she is very much the queen in the Persian 
governmental setting. Both Jewish identity and governmental responsi- 
bility are important. In her roles of authority to both peoples, Esther 
appears as 'queen' to the Persians but as religious leader to the Jews. 
Dorothy is correct when he concludes that the M text is the most multi- 
valent of the three versions. 1 Because of this quality, the M text could 
appeal to the greatest audience and could equally well be the product of 
a community in Palestine or throughout the diaspora. Perhaps the most 
that we can say is that it reflects a situation in which the Jews have a 
'professional' relationship with the Persians. The Jews are cordial, work 
within the system, and obey the government's laws and observe its 
customs, but they also maintain a strong Jewish identity based upon 
religious observance. 



1 . Dorothy, 'Books' , pp. 426-27. 
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The Books of Esther as Scripture: Canonical Concerns, 
Multiple Literary Editions, and Feminist Hermeneutics 

All biblical writings are the products of ancient communities. As simple 
as such a declaration may sound, it is essential to keep the personal and 
communal aspects in mind when dealing with biblical literature in any 
capacity. The texts, the final forms which we now have, did not arise of 
themselves. They were shaped by particular faith communities for the 
particular needs felt by those communities. Our biblical literature is the 
cumulative result of persons asking questions about identity and survival 
in terms of their past traditions and current situations. But these biblical 
works, in being given authoritative status, also include the dimensions of 
shaping community. As the literature ultimately developed into Scripture 
and canon, they were given the power to influence present and future 
communities. 

Ideas about the formation of traditions into authoritative writings and 
the ways in which the writings function for ancient and modern 
communities may seem alien to the specific focus of this study on the 
characterization of Esther. Such considerations become relevant when 
we recall that canon was initially identified as a set of books, not a 
certain textual form of those books. That is, the authority of canonical 
status lies not in a single text (i.e. the Masoretic text), but in a book 
which might include a variety of textual forms. And the book of Esther 
is one that indeed evidences such a variety. Including thoughts about 
canon into Esther studies is not, by any means, to suggest that what was 
not considered 'canonical' by persons centuries ago is not worthy of 
study today. Rather, broadening our concept of what can be considered 
authoritative opens the possibility for the two Greek versions of the 
book of Esther, as well as the Masoretic version, to be used by today's 
faith communities. 

Two proposals suggested by advocates of canonical criticism may be 
helpful when considering the books of Esther. The first is James A. 
Sanders's ideas about the adaptability, as well as the more typically 
emphasized stability, of the biblical canon. Sanders proposes a tension 
between the poles of adaptability and stability, and he suggests that we 
do not do justice to the process of the long and varied formation of the 
canon if we do not reflect both of these attributes. 
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The primary characteristic of canon, therefore, is its adaptability. Israel's 
canon was basically a story adaptable to a number of different literary 
forms, adaptable to the varying fortunes of the people who found their 
identity in it, adaptable to widely scattered communities themselves 
adjusting to new or strange idioms of existence but retaining a transnational 
identity, and adaptable to a sedentary or migratory life. 

Canon, by its very nature is adaptable, not just stable. One must keep in 
mind all the texts and all the canons and all the communities. ! 

The second proposal is Donn E. Morgan's more particular suggestion 
about the formation of the Writings, of which the book of Esther is a 
part. He views the Writings as a whole as post-exilic responses to the 
Torah and the Prophets which were emerging as Scripture at the time. 
This dialogue between text and community reflects the cultural and 
religious pluralism of the diaspora communities which produced it. 

What the Writings demonstrate — a dynamic interpretation of texts 

within many different and diverse communities — continued. The canoniza- 
tion of this literature makes such diverse interpretation normative for all 
future biblical communities. 2 

And the resulting diversity found in the Writings, as representative of the 
pluralism involved in their creation, is a positive component of this part 
of the canon. 

The first expression in what I hope will be a continuing discussion 
about multiple literary editions and how they should be treated was put 
forward recently by Eugene Ulrich. He defines them as such: 

By double literary editions I mean a literary unit — a story, pericope, 
narrative, poem, book, and so forth — appearing in two (or more) parallel 
forms in our principal textual witnesses, which one author, major redactor, 
or major editor completed and which a subsequent redactor or editor 
intentionally changed to a sufficient extent that the resultant form should 
be called a revised edition of that text. 

1. J. A. Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1987), pp. 19, 167. 

2. D.F. Morgan, Between Text and Community: The 'Writings' in Canonical 
Perspective (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), pp. 3-4, and passim. 

3. E. Ulrich, 'Double Literary Editions of Biblical Narratives and Reflections on 
Determining the Form to be Translated', in J.L. Crenshaw (ed.), Perspectives on the 
Hebrew Bible: Essays in Honor of Walter J. Harrelson (Macon, GA: Mercer 
University Press, 1988), p. 102. For the obvious reason that this study has dealt with 
what might be termed a 'triple literary edition' , I prefer to use the term 'multiple literary 
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Some multiple versions encompass an entire book or story, but others 
only a smaller portion or a few chapters of a book. And they usually are 
found in variations between the Masoretic text and the Septuagint and 
other Greek texts. There are numerous examples of multiple literary 
editions within the Bible which have been recognized as such. For 
instance, we can note the double narrative tradition of the Hannah 
episode (1 Samuel 1-2), the David and Goliath story (1 Samuel 17-18), 
portions of Exodus, and the book of Jeremiah, and the triple versions of 
the book of Tobit, parts of the Daniel cycle, and, of course, the book of 
Esther. 1 And further consideration of the Qumran material may allow us 
to discern even more examples. 

I would argue that multiple literary editions are concrete examples of 
Sanders's and Morgan's concepts. They serve as representatives of these 
concepts not on the scale of the canon as a whole or even the Writings 
portion of it, but on the smaller scale of one biblical book or even 
smaller sections of a book. The book of Esther, as reflected in its three 
versions, serves as an example as well. The very variety of the forms of 
the story, as well as their variant portrayals of its heroine, suggests the 
plurality of diaspora culture. If each of the versions of the book is indeed 
the product of different communities, we can see even in the books of 
Esther such a diversity of responses to ancient traditions in light of the 
practical concerns for successful diaspora living. 2 The Esther stories also 
display Sanders's poles of stability and adaptability within them. In one 
sense, the Esther tradition has remained stable. The story is recognizable 
as the same in all three versions. We can identify Esther from one 
version to the next as the same person, and the plot and other characters 
as constituting the same general story. Yet the significant differences 
among the versions, and even their presentations of Esther, demonstrate 
that this tradition was also considered adaptable for different situations 
and needs. The story has been tampered with, changed in divergent 
directions that we can suggest reflect different responses to questions 



editions', leaving the precise number of representatives of these narratives unspecified. 

1. This is not an exhaustive list, but the primary examples of which I am 
presently aware. 

2. In an article more generally on individual problematic areas in the B text and 
M text versions of the book, W. Harrelson provides brief suggestions on how the 
former, as well as the latter, could be important in a diaspora community. He does not 
mention the A text's version of the story ('Text and Translation Problems in the 
Book of Esther', Perspectives in Religious Studies 17 (1990), pp. 204-206). 
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about identity and life. Not only the form but also the function of the 
Esther narratives were important in the formation of the book. 

A few scholars have begun to consider how best to deal with multiple 
literary editions for faith communities today. There is a growing concern 
that the 'alternate' traditions of various biblical works must also be taken 
into consideration in biblical scholarship. In some cases, these alternate 
versions provide more original or otherwise preferable textual versions 
in relation to those represented by the Masoretic tradition. Movement 
has been away from considering these texts only as fuel for text critical 
consideration, for emendation of problematic spots in the Masoretic text, 
or as the consequences of careless translation. Scholarship has begun to 
move towards the recognition of these texts as intentional and deliberate 
formations of biblical traditions in divergent directions. 

Ulrich and Sanders are two who have considered the general questions 
posed by the existence of multiple literary editions. Ulrich addresses the 
issue of what form of the text should be used for translations of the 
Bible. He suggests no universal guidelines but argues that we must 
systematically compare all the versions for each place at which more 
than one version exists. No one tradition, be it Masoretic text or 
Septuagint, should be given precedence over the other without careful 
analysis. 1 Sanders speaks of multiple literary editions within the broader 
context of the purpose of textual criticism in biblical studies. He argues 
that respect for the different versions must precede suspicion towards 
them. The full literary contexts of the versions must be analyzed. The 
texts should be treated with integrity in the forms in which they have 
been produced and with consideration of their mission for some ancient 
community before 'pillaging' them by pulling out individual readings for 
text critical purposes. 2 

The field is new, but already there are examples of the cautions of 

1. Ulrich, 'Double Literary Editions', pp. 101-16. 

2. J.A. Sanders, 'Hebrew Bible and Old Testament: Textual Criticism in Service 
of Biblical Studies', in R. Brooks and J.J. Collins (ed.), Hebrew Bible or Old 
Testament? Studying the Bible in Judaism and Christianity (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1990), pp. 57-65. The recent New Revised Standard Version 
translation is a step in Sanders's direction. The NRSV presents the entire B text (LXX) 
in its section of the Apocrypha, rather than the more typical presentation of just the 
six Additions out of their literary context. In contrast, Moore's decision to intersperse 
translations of the Additions of the B text into the overall framework of the M text 
distorts both versions and does justice to neither (Moore, Additions; see his argument 
for this procedure on p. 168). 
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these two scholars exemplified in recent work on multiple editions. For 
instance, Stanley D. Walters' s work on the Hannah narratives, in his 
refusal to form a composite text of the two, demonstrates a treatment of 
both the Septuagint and the Masoretic text with integrity. 1 The dialogue 
of four scholars working with the David and Goliath stories provides an 
example of wrestling with the questions involved with multiple literary 
editions. 2 Manuscript evidence from Qumran and translation analysis 
have been used with regard to Daniel 4-6. 3 

This present study provides yet another way by which we can begin 
to look at multiple literary editions. It is an example of how we might 
indeed approach each such edition, be it an entire biblical book or only a 
smaller section, as a work of literature in its own right. My method has 
intentionally been not to supplement any of the versions with readings 
from one of the others, nor to remove parts of the final form to restore 
a more original reading. Rather, this study of the books of Esther 
demonstrates a hermeneutics of respect and integrity for each version of 
the work and a methodology which treats each holistically and 
structurally. I have approached the versions of the book from a differing 
perspective than other studies of multiple editions, that of literary rather 
than textual criticism. It is my hope that this analysis, with its focus upon 
characterization, will initiate new ways of working with such multiple 
editions in biblical interpretation. 

One arena which has not yet been explored is the possibilities of 
multiple literary editions for feminist biblical interpretation. Feminist 
hermeneutics is a contemporary academic discipline which may be well 
served by the results of such study. The pluriform character of the Bible 
itself with regard to women's concerns has been long recognized. On 
the one hand, there is a diversity of biblical testimony about women. The 
Bible as a whole does not provide one view of 'woman' or her place in 
society and religious practice. The multitude of recent studies on 
particular biblical passages which address women and on the women 
presented in biblical narratives demonstrates that the Bible includes both 
positive and negative views of women within ifs texts. On the other 

1. S.D. Walters, 'Hannah and Anna: The Greek and Hebrew Texts of 1 Samuel 
1', JBL 107 (1988), pp. 385-412, especially pp. 408-12. 

2. D. Barthilemy, D.W. Gooding, J. Lust and E. Tov, The Story of David and 
Goliath: Textual and Literary Criticism (GSttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1986). 

3. D.O. Wenthe, 'The Old Greek Translation of Daniel 1-6' (PhD dissertation, 
University of Notre Dame, 1991). 
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hand, the function of the Bible in contemporary communities has been 
similarly diverse. Its texts and their subsequent interpretation have 
worked both for the liberation and for the oppression of women. Hence, 
the biblical literature exhibits diversity in both form and function with 
regard to women. This multiform quality of the Bible, noted by feminist 
scholars, is evident also on a smaller scale within the diversity of variant 
versions of portions of the Bible. 

Consideration of multiple literary editions has the potential to bring 
out of our religious tradition different views of, and different voices of, 
women. 1 In them, we see the self-critiquing aspect of Scripture 
necessary for women to find liberation from a work which is predomi- 
nantly patriarchal, but on a smaller scale. To do justice to ancient texts, 
the community of women today needs to see a variety of perspectives 
on women and to hear a variety of voices, if it wishes to enable positive 
utilization of Scripture and find liberation in it. Study of multiple views 
of the same figure provides the contemporary community of women the 
freedom to look to other portrayals for a liberating portrait of these 
literary women in our religious traditions. In so doing, we do not seek to 
recover the lost or forgotten action of the real women who formed part 
of our tradition (i.e. a historical enterprise) but to recover ignored views 
of women in literature. The recent studies of Cheryl Anne Brown and 
Katheryn Pfisterer Darr are steps in the direction of such recovery. 
However, they have worked not with the literary women in multiple 
editions but in re-written Bible and midrash. Brown compares the 
portrayals of biblical women in Josephus's and Pseudo-Philo's re-tellings 
of biblical traditions, 2 and Darr outlines rabbinical understandings of 
biblical women as part of her work. 3 

The books of Esther exhibit two aspects important for feminist 
hermeneutics. First, they reflect the multivalency of our heritage. The 
pluralism in the books of Esther is a microcosm of the pluralism of the 
canon as a whole, a richness that should be celebrated. 4 We have been 



1. For instance, Walters' s delineation of the Hebrew Hannah and the Greek 
Anna in 1 Sam. 1-2 has, I believe, such potential to provide information useful for 
feminist hermeneutics, though he does not take his results in such a direction 
('Hannah and Anna'). 

2. C. A. Brown, No Longer Be Silent: First Century Jewish Portraits of Biblical 
Women (Louisville: Westminster Press / John Knox, 1992). 

3 . Darr, Far More Precious than Jewels. 

4. See Sanders's discussion on the plurality and self-corrective aspects of the 
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left with not one view of Esther but three. And all equally claim validity 
and the authority given to canon. The diversity of her characterization, 
as with the plurality of views presented by the Bible in general, allows us 
to ask new questions with regard to Esther and to utilize her as a model 
in different ways. With more than a single view of Esther, one under- 
standing of her may be used to critique another. Or one Esther may 
prove to be a more useful portrayal of her than another for any given 
contemporary faith community. 

Secondly, the original paradigmatic character of the story of Esther is 
connected to the search within feminist hermeneutics today for a 
liberating way to claim the Bible as authoritative. The story quite likely 
held a paradigmatic quality when it was formed in early communities. A 
purpose of the Esther stories was then to serve as a model for diaspora 
living, a quality which has been noted by others. 1 The figure of Esther 
herself functioned as an example for how the Jewish community might 
best act to succeed in its present situation. Morgan determines the story 
to be a part of the Writings which functioned as a response to other 
developments within post-exilic communities. He classifies the book of 
Esther as part of the edifying literature, a 'paradigm for faithful living'. 2 
As the book of Esther, in its various forms, was re-worked, solidified in 
forms, and eventually considered authoritative, it also functioned in the 
communities that followed as paradigmatic. We continue this tradition 
through to present-day communities, who, viewing the books of Esther 
as Scripture, find in the figures of Esther models for faithful living. 3 

Elisabeth Schtissler Fiorenza has spoken of a way to view the authori- 
tative nature of Scripture that is not dissimilar to the paradigmatic 
quality of the books of Esther. Because women cannot grant the Bible a 
type of authority that establishes universal and normative patterns (an 



canon (J.A. Sanders, Canon and Community: A Guide to Canonical Criticism 
[Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984], pp. 46ff.). 

1. White, 'Esther', in Newsom and Ringe (eds.), Women's Bible Commentary; 
W.L. Humphreys, 'A Life-Style for Diaspora: A Study of the Tales of Esther and 
Daniel', JBL 92 (1973), pp. 211-17. 

2. Morgan, Writings, pp. 54, 85, and passim. 

3. Gendler has noted the paradigmatic power of the character of Esther within 
her present-day community, that of Jewish women. But because she does not find 
Esther to be an admirable model for contemporary women (as assessment with which 
I disagree), she laments the power that the figure of Esther has over young women 
('Restoration', pp. 241-46). 
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'archetypal biblical paradigm'), she argues that we need instead to view 
the Bible as 'prototype'. 

Understanding the Bible as a historical prototype rather than a mythical 
archetype allows the church of women to make connections with our own 
experiences, historical struggles, and feminist options in order to create 
visions of the future from these interconnections ... In this process of 
feminist critical evaluation and assessment, the Bible no longer functions 
as an authoritative source but as a resource for women's struggle for 
liberation, [italics hers] 1 

The character of Esther can function for women today as this type of 
prototype, as a Scriptural paradigm and a resource for determining how 
to live fruitfully in the world. 

The varying characterizations of Esther are at the heart of a search for 
new models, for women and for all persons. In the three portrayals of 
Esther as in their books as whole, we find both the multivalency of our 
heritage and the paradigmatic quality of its literature. This present con- 
sideration of the views of Esther is part of a larger pattern of working 
with the biblical literature and its continuing traditions (re-written Bible, 
midrash, New Testament) to elucidate new views of its women. The 
search will lead us to other versions of literary works which particular 
religious communities found important enough to formulate and to 
preserve. It may force us to have a larger idea of what constitutes our 
'canon' than the single textual form of any book. And we may need to 
broaden our definition of what types of literature are to be considered 
edifying or authoritative. Becoming more inclusive in our conceptions of 
Scripture will lead to liberation, the emancipation of new understandings 
of old stories and greater liberation for the communities today which 
continue to regard these stories as important for fostering their identity 
and life. 

Sanders states: 

The western churches, Catholic and Protestant, all inherit Jerome's prin- 
ciple of Hebraica Veritas and must work with it in the best and improving 
text-critical mode possible. One might ask whether, as we move into the 
twenty-first century, those churches are not ready for a pluriformity of 
texts where double editions are available, even in translations. 2 

1. E.S. Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical 
Interpretation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1984), p. 14; also pp. 1-22, which includes her 
discussion of these concepts. 

2. Sanders, 'Hebrew Bible', p. 64. 
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To his question, I would answer a definitive Yes. But I would add that 
the feminist community, as well as Jewish communities and the church 
universal, would benefit from a re-acquaintance with all the books of 
Esther. We, as a community of women, or as biblical interpreters, or as 
readers who appreciate a good story, need to see all three Esthers. 
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